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CHAP. XXXIII. 



Dealh of Honorius — Valentiman III emperor of the 
East — Administration of his mother Placidia— 
JEtii/s and Boniface — Conquest rf Africa by the 
Vtmdttlsi 

JLluRiNG a long and disgi'aceful reign of twenty- chai^; 
eight years, Honorius, emperor of the West, ^^^^^ 
was separated from the friendship of his bro- Last years 
ther, and afterwards of his nephew, who reigii- of Honol" 
ed over the East ; and Constantinople beheld, "««, 
with apparent indifference and secret joy, the Aug/f r. 
calamities of Rome. The strange adventures 
of Placidia* gradually refie^ed, and cemented, 
the alliance of the two empires. The daughter 

* S«e vol. V, p. 332-335. 
VOL. VI. B 
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2 THE DECLINE AND PALL 

criAP. of the great Theodosius had been the captive, 
^ii^I!Il and the queen, of the Goths ; she lost an affec- 
tionate husband ; she was dragged in chains by 
his insulting assassin ; she tasted the pleasure of 
revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of 
peace, for six hundred thousand measures of 
wheat. After her return from Spain to Italy, 
Placidia expei^ienced a new persecution in the 
bosom of her family. She was averse to a mar- 
riage, which had been stipulated without her 
consent; and the brave Constantius, as a nobld 
reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, 
received, from the hand of Honorius himself, 
the struggling and, reluctant hand of the widow 
of Adolphus. But her resistance ended with the 
ceremony of the nuptials; nor did Placidia refuse 
to become the mother of Honoria and Valenti- 
nian III, or to assume and exercise an absolute 
dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. 
The generous soldier, whose time had hitherto 
been divided between social pleasure and military 
service, was taught new lessons of avarice and 
ambition : he extorted the title of Augustus ; and 
the servant of Honorius was associated to the 
empire of the West. The death of Constantius, 
in the seventh month of his reign, instead of 
diminishing, seemed to increase, the power of 
Placidia ; and the indecent familiarity** of her 

** T« ^vn^Ti Ketrec rofMt ^iXti/^eireif is the expresaion of Olympiodorus, 
(apud Photium, p. 197); who means, perhaps, to describe the 
sanje care«8es which Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Phatcmah. 
Quando, (says the prophet himself), quairdo subit mihi desiderium 

Paiadisi;, 
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brother, which might be no more than the symp- chap. 
toms of a childish affection, were universally ^^^"'• 
attributed to incestuous love. On a sudden, by 
some base intrigues of a steward and a nurse, this 
excessive fondness was converted into an irrecon- 
cilable quarrel : the debates of the emperor and 
his sister were not long confined within the walls 
of the palace ; and as the Gothic soldiers adhered 
to their queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated 
with bloody and dangerous tumults, which could 
only be appeased by the forced or voluntcfry 
retreat of Placidia and her children. The royal 
exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after the 
marriage of Theodosius, during the festival of 
the Persian victories. They were treated with 
kindness and magnificence ; but as the statues of 
the emperor Constant ius had been rejected by the 
easterft court, the title of Augusta could not 
decently be allowed to his widow. Within a few 
months after the arrival of Plapidia, a swift mes- 
senger announced the death of Honorius, the 
consequence of a dropsy ; but the important secret 
was not divulged,, till the necessary orders had 
been despatched for the march of a large body of 
troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The shops 
and the gates of Constantinople remained shut 
during seven days ; and the loss of a foreign 
prince, who could neither be esteqmed nor re- 

Puradisi, osculor earn, et ingero linguam ixieam in os ejus. But this 
sensual indulgence was justified by miracle and mystery ; and the 
anecdote has been communicated to the public by the Reverend 
Father Maracci, in his Version and Confiitation of th(j Kpran; 
torn, i, p. 32. 
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4 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP, gretted, was celebrated with loud and affected 

XXXIII, demonstrations of the public errief. 
Elevation While the ministers of Constantinople delibe- 
th^ usurp- ''^ted, the vacant throne of Honorius was usurped 
er John, bv the ambition of a stranger. The name of the 

A. D. 483— . o ■ 

4f 5. * rebel was John : he filled the confidential office 
of PrimiceriuSf or principal secretary; and history 
has attributed to his character more virtues than 
can easily be reconciled with the violation of the ! 
most sacred duty. Elated by the submission of 
Italy, and the bbpe of an alliance with the Huns, 
John presumed to insult, by an embassy, the 
majesty of the eastern emperor ; but when he 
understood that his agents had been banished, 
imprisoned, and at length chased away with 
deserved ignominy, John prepared to assert, by 
arms, the ii\justice of his claims. In such a 
cause, the grandson of the great Theodosius 
should have marched in person : but the young 
emperor was easily diverted, by his physicians, 
from so rash and hazardous a design ; and the 
conduct of the Italian expedition was prudently 
intrusted to Ardaburius* and his son Aspar, who 
had already signalized their valour against the 
Persians. It was resolved, that Ardaburius should 
embark with the infantry ; whilst Aspar, at the 
head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, and her 
son Valentinian, along the sea-coast of the Ha- 
driatic. The march of the cavalry was performed 
with such active diligence, that they surprised, 
without resistance, the important city of Aquileia; 
when the hopes of Aspar -were unexpectedly con* 
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founded by the intelligence, that a storm had chap. 
dispersed the imperial fleet ; and that his father, ^^^^ 
with only two galleys, was taken and carried a 
prisoner into the port of Ravenna. Yet this in- 
cident, unfortunate as it might seem, facilitated 
the conquest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, 
or abused, the courteous freedom which he was 
permitted to enjoy, to revive among the troops a 
^ense of loyalty and gratitude ; and, as soon as 
the conspiracy was ripe for execution, he invited, 
by private messages, and pressed the approach of, 
Aspar. A shepherd, whom the popular credulity 
transformed into an angel, guided the eastern 
cavalry, by a secret, and, it was thought, an im- ' 
passable road, through the morasses of the Po'; 
the gates of Ravenna,^ after a short struggle, 
were thrown open; and the defenceless tyrant was 
delivered to the mercy, or rather to the cruelty, 
of the conquerors. His right hand was first cut 
off; and, after he had been exposed, mounted 
on an ass, to the public derision, John was be- 
headed in the circus of Aquileia. The emperor 
Theodosius, when he received the news of the 
victory, interrupted the horse-races; and singing, 
as he marched through the streets, a suitable 
psalm, conducted his people from the Hippodrome 
to the church, where he spent the remainder of 
the day in grateful devotion.'' 

*= For these revolutions of the western empire, consult Olyra- 
piodor. apud Phot. p. 192, 193, 196, 197, 200; Sozomen, 1. ix, 
c, 16; Socrates, 1. vii, S3, 24 ; Philostorgius, 1. xii, c. 10, 11, and 
Godefroy, Dissertat* p. 486 ; Propopiu?, dp Bell. Vandal. 1. i, 
c. 3, p. 182, 183 ; Theophanes, in Chronograph, p. 72, 73, and 
the Chronicles. 
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e THB DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP. In a monarchy, which, according to various 
^^^I^h precedents, might be considered as elective, or 
vaienti- hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible that 
r^lnl' . the intricate claims of female and collateral sue- 
of the cession should be clearly defined ;** and Theo- 
A. d' 425- dosius, by the right of consanguinity or conr 
*^^ ^ quest, might have reigned the sole legitimate 
emperor of the Romaps. For a moment, per- 
haps, his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of 
unbounded sway ; but his indolent temper gra- 
dually acquiesced in the dictates of sound policy. 
He contented himself with the possession of the 
East ; and wisely relinquished the laborious task 
of waging a distant and doubtful war against the 
barbarians beyond the Alps ; or of securing the 
obedience of the Italians and Africans, whose 
minds were alienated by the irreconcilable dif- 
ference of language and interest. Instead of 
listening, to the voice of ambition, Theodosius 
resolved to imitate the moderation of his grand- 
father, and to seat his cousin Valentinian on the 
throne of the West. The royal infant was dis- 
tinguished at Constantinople by the title of Nobi- 
lissimus ; he was promotied, before his departure 
from Thessalohica, to the rank, and •dignity of 
CcBsar; and, after the conquest of Italy, the pa- 
trician Helion, by the authority of Theodosius, 
and in the presence of the senate, saluted Valen- 

^ See Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, 1. ii, c. 7. He has labori- 
oasly, but vainly, attempted to form a reasonable system of juris- 
prudence, from the various and discordant modes of royal succes- 
flSon, which have been introduced by fraud or force, by time or 
accident. 
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tinian III by the name of Augustus^ and so-^ chap, 
lemnly invested him with the diadem, and the ^^^^lilljl, 
imperial purple.* By the agreement of the three 
females who governed the Roman world, the son 
of Placidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the daugh- 
ter of Theodosius and Athenais ; and, as soon ds 
the lover and his bride had attained the age of 
puberty, this honourable alliance was faithfully 
accomplished. At the same time, as a compens- 
ation, perhaps, for the expences of the war, the 
Western Illyricum was detached from the Italian 
dominions, and yielded to the throne of Con-» 
stantinople.^ The emperor of the East acquired 
the useful dominion of the rich and maritime 
province of D^lmatia, and the dangerous sove* 
reignty of Pannonia and Noricum, ^hich had 
bejen filled and ravaged above twenty years, by a 
promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Van- 
dals, and Bavarians. Theodosius and Valentinian 
continued to respect the obligations of their pub- 
lic and domestic alliance ; but the unity of the 
Roman government was finally dissolved, By a 
positive declaration, the validity of all future 
laws was limited tq the dominions of their pecu- 
liar author; unless he should think proper to 
communicate them, subscribed with his own 

* The original writers are not agreed (see Muratori, Annali d^Italia, « 

torn. i^p. 139) whether Valentinian received the imperial diadem at 
Rome or Ravenna. In this uncertainty, I am willing to believe, that 
some respect was shewn to the senate, 

' The Count de Buat (Hist, des P^uples de TEurope, torn, vii, 
p. 392-300) has established the reality, explained the motives, an^ 
graced the consequences of this remarkable cession. 
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CHAP, handy for the approbation of his independent coU, 
xxxin. leaffue/ 

Adminis- Valcntinian, when he received the title of Au- 
ws mother S"^*^^' ^^ ^^ morc than six years of age : and 
piacidia, his loHg minority was intrusted to the guardian 
4^. " care of a mother, who might assert a female 
claim to the succession of the western empire. 
Placidia envied, but she could no]t equal the 
reputation and virtues of the wife and sister of 
Theodosius; the elegant genius of Eudocia, the 
wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. The 
mother of Valentinian was jealous of the power 
which she was incapable of exercising :^ she 
reigned twenty-five years, in the name of her son ; 
and the character of that unworthy emperor gra- 
dually countenanced the suspicion, that Placidia 
had' enervated his youth by a dissolute education, 
and studiously diverted his attention from every 
iier two manly and honourable pursuit. Amidst the de- 
Stfus^d cay of military spirit, her armies were commanded 

Boniface. < 

I See the first Novel of Theodosius, by which he ratifies and com* 
municates (A. D. 438) the Theodosian Code. ' About forty years 
before that time, the unity of legiiilation had been proved by an ex- 
ception. The Jews, who were numerous hi the cities of Apulia 
and Calabria, produced a law of the East to justify their exemption 
from municipal offices,- (Cod. Theod. 1. xvi, tit. viii, leg. 13); and 
the western emperor was obliged to invalidate, by a special edict, the 
law, quam constat meis partibus esse damnosam. Cod. Theod. 1. xi, 
^ tit, i, leg. 158. 

*» Cassiodorius (Varior. 1. xi, epist. i, p. 238) has compared the 
regencies of Placidia and Amalasuntha. He arraigns the weakness 
of the mother of Valentinian, and praises the virtues of his royal mis- 
tress. On this occasion, flattery seems to have spoken the language 
of truth. 
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fey tw'o generals, iEtius- and Boniface,^ who chap. 
may be deservedly named as the last of the ^^^***- 
Romans. Their union might have supported a 
sinking empire ; their discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The in- 
vasion and defeat of Attila have immortalized the 
fame of j^tius ; and though time has thrown a 
shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence 
of Marscelles, and the deliverance of Africa, 
attest the military talents of Count Boniface. In 
the field of battle, in partial encounters, in single 
combats, he was still the terror of the bar-* 
barians : the clergy, and particularly his friend 
Augustin, were edified by the Christian piety, 
which had once tempted him to retire from the 
world; the people applauded hisspotless integrity; 
the army dreaded his equal and inexorable justice, 
which may be. displayed in a very singular ex- 
ample. A peasant, who complained of the en 
minal intimacy between his wife and a Gothic sol- 
dier, was directed to attend his tribunal the follow- 
ing day : in the evening the count, who had dili- 

• Philostorgius, 1. xii, c. 12, and Godeffoy*s Dissertat. p. 493, &c. ; 
and Renatus Frigeridus, apud Gregor. 'Turon. 1. ii, c. 8, in torn, 
il, p. 163. The father of iBtius was Gaudentius, an illustrious ci- 
tizen of the province of Scythia, and master-general of the cavalry ; ^ 
his mother was a rich and noble Italian. From his earliest youth* 
Miius, as a soldier and a hostage, had conversed with the barba* 
rians. 

^ For the character of Boniface, see Olympiodorus, apud Photv p. 
19ff ; and St. Augustin. apud Tillemont, Memoires Eccles. torn, xiii, 
p. 713-715, 886. The bishop of Hippo at length deplored the fall 
of his friendy who, after a solemn j|fow of chastity, had married a set 
rond wife of the Arian sect, and who was suspected of keeping sever- 
i] concubines in his house. 
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CHAP, gently informed himself of the time and place of 
xxxiii. ^j^g assignation, mounted his horse, rode ten miles 
into the country, surprised the guilty couple^ 
puniahed the soldier with instant death, and 
silenced the cqmplaint$ of the husband, by pre- 
senting him, the next mornings with the head of 
the adulterer. The abilities of iEtius and Boni- 
face might have been usefully employed against 
the public enemies, in separate and important 
commands ; but the experience of their past 
conduct should have decided the real favour and 
confidence of the empress Placidia. In the me- 
lancholy season of her exile and distress, Boniface 
alone had msontained her cause with unshaken 
fidelity ; and th^ troops and treasures of Africa 
had essentially contributed to extinguish the 
l^bellion. The same rebellion had been sup- 
ported by the zeal and activity of ^Etius, who 
brought an army of sixty thousand Huns from the 
Panube to the confines of Italy, for the service 
of the usurper^ The untimely death of John 
compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty; 
but he still continued, the subject and the soldier 
of Valentinian, to entertain a secret, perhaps a 
treasonable, correspondence with his barbariaa 
allies, whose retreat had been purchased by liberal 
gifts, and more libera^ promises. But ^tius 
possessed an advantage of singular moment in 
a female reign : he was present^ : he besieged, 
with artful and assiduous flattery, the palace of 
Ravenna; disguised hi^dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship ; and at length 
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deceived both his mistress and his absent rival, chap. 
bj a subtle conspiracy, which a weak woman, ^^l^^l 
and a brave man, could not easily suspect. He Error and 
secretl]^ .persuaded^ Placidia to recal Boniface ^^^l^ 
from the government of Africa ; he secretly ad- in Africa, 
vised Boniface to disobey the imperial summons : ' ' 
to the one, he represented the other as a sentence 
of death ; to the other, he stated the reifusal as a 
signal qf revolt ; and when the credulous and un- 
suspecting count had armed the province in his 
defence, j^tius applauded his sagacity in fore- 
seeing the rebellion, which his own perfidy had 
excited. A temperate inquiry into the real 
motives of Boniface, would have restored a faith- 
ful servant to his duty and to the republic ; but 
the arts of jEtius still continued to betray and 
I to inflame, and the count was urged, by per- 
secution, to embrace the most desperate counsels. 
The success with which he eluded or repelled the 
first attacks, could not inspire a vain confidence, 
I that, at the head of some loose, disorderly Afri- 
! cans, he should be ^ble to withstand the regular 
j forces of the West, commanded by a rival, whose 
I military character it was impossible for him to 
! despise. After some hesitation, the last struggles 
of prudence and loyalty, Boniface despatched a 
trusty friend to the court, or rather to th^ camp, 
i of Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the pro- 
i • ' . ■ 

» Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c. 3, 4, p. 182-186) relates th<^ 
I fraud of -ffitius, the revolt of Boniface, and the loss of Africa. This 
I anecdote, which jg^supported by some collateral testimony, (see Riii- 
nart. Hist. Persecut. Vandal, p. 420, 421), seems agreeable to the 
I practice cf ancient and modern courts, and would be naturally re^ 
I vealed by the repentance, »f Boniface. 

i .-.•' • • ' _ ■' ■■■;/:' 
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CHAP, posal of a strict alliance, and the oflfer of an ad- 
^^ItL vantageous and perpetual settlement. 
He invite* After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of 
dais^*" Honorius had obtained a precarious establish- 
K D. 4.28. mentin Spain; except only in the province of Gal-r 
licia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had for- 
tified their camps, in mutual discord, and hostile 
independence. The Vandals prevailed ; and their 
adversaries were besieged in the Nervasian hills, 
between Leon and Oviedo, till the approach of 
Count A3terius compelled, or rather provoked, 
the victorious barbarians to remove the scene of 
the war to the plains of Ba^tica. The rapid pro- 
gress of the Vandals soon required a more effec- 
tual opposition; and the master-general Castinus 
marched against them with a numerous army of 
Romans and Goths. Vanquished in battle by an 
inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonour to 
Tarragona; and this memorable defeat, which 
has been represented as the punishment, was most 
probably the effect, of his rash presumption.*^' 
Seville and Carthagena became the reward, or 
rather the prey, of the ferocious conquerors; and 
the vessels which they found in the harbour of 
Carthagena, might easily transport them to the 
isles of Majorca and Minorca, where the Spanish 
fugitives, as in a secure recess, had vainly con- 
cealed their families and their fortunes.' The 

" See the Chronicles of Prosper and Idatius. Salvian (de Guber- 
nat. Dei, 1. vii, p. 246, Paris, 1608) ascribes the victory of the Van- 
lials to their superior piety. They fasted, they prayed, they carried 
a bible in the front of the host, with the design, perhaps, of reproach-. 
Jng Uie perfidy and sacrilege of their enemies. 
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experienceof navigatioii,and perhapsthe prospect chap. 
of Africa, encourafifed the Vandals to accept the ^^^"'- 
invitation which they received from Count Boni- 
face ; and the death of Gonderic served only to 
forward and animate the bold enterprise. In the 
room of a prince, not conspicuous for any superior 
powers of the mind or body, they acquired his 
bastard brother, the terrible Genseric ;" a name, oenseri*?, 
which, in the destruction of the Roman empire, vandLil ^ 
has deserved an equal rahk with the names of 
Alaric and Attila« The king of the Vandals is 
described to have been of a middle stature, Avith 
a lameness in one leg, which he had contracted 
by an accidental fall from his horse- His slow 
and cautious speech seldom declared the deep 
purposes of his soul : he disdaineid to imitate the 
luxury of the vanquished ; but he indulged the 
sterner passions of anger and revenge. The am- 
bition of Genseric was without bounds, and with- 
out scruples ; and the warrior could dexterously 
employ the dark engines of policy to solicit the 
allies who might be useful to his success, or to 
scatter among his enemies the seeds^ of hatred and 
contention. Almost in the moment of his depart- 
ure he was informed, that Hermanric, king of 
the Suevi, had presumed to ravage the Spanish 



" Gizericus (his name is variously expressed) staturi mediocris 
et equi casu claudicans, aiiimo profundus, sermone rarus, luxuiiaj 
contcmptor, ira turbidus habendi, cupidus, ad solicitandas gented 
providentissimus, seniina contentionum jacere, odia miscere paratus. 
Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 33, p. 657. This portrait, which is 
drawn with some skill, and a strong likeness, must have been copied 
fVom the Gothic history of Cassiodoriuo. 
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crtAP. territories, which he was resolved to abandon. 
xxxiii. Impatient of the insult, Genseric pursued the 
hasty retreat of the Suevi as far as Mierida; 
precipitated the king and his army into the river 
Anas, and cajmly returned to the sea-shore, to 
He lands embark his victorious troops. The vessels which 
A. d"429, transported the Vandals over the modern Straits 
May; ^f Gibraltar, a channel only twelve miles in 
breadth, were furnished by the Spaniards, who 
anxiously wished their departure; and by the 
African general, who had implored thieir for- 
midable assistance.** 
^ewriiis ^^^ fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate 
army, atid multiply the martial swarms of barbarians 

A D 429 

' that seemed to issue from the north; will per- 
haps be surprised by the account of the army 
which Genseric mustered on the coast of Mau- 
ritania. The Vandals, who in twenty years had 
penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were 
united under the command of their warlike king ; 
and he reigned with equal authority over the 
Alani, who had passed, within the term of hu- 
man life, from the cold of Scythia to the excessive 
heat of an African climate. The hopes of the 
bold enterprise had excited many brave adven- 
turers of the Gothic nation; and many desperate 
provincials were tempted to repair their fortunes 

• See the Chronicle of Idatlus. That bishop, a Spaniard and a 
contemporary, places the passage of the Vandals in the month of 
May, of the year of Abraham (which commences in October) 244>i. 
This date, which coincides with A. D. 439, is confirmed by Isidore, 
another Spanish bishop, and is justly preferred to the opinion of 
those writers, who have marked for that event, one of the two pre* 
ceding years. See Pagi Critica, torn, ii, p. 205, Ac. 
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by the same means which had occasioned their Chap. 
ruin. Yet this various multitude amounted only 5^"I*v 
to fifty thousand effective men; and though Gen- 
seric artfully magnified his apparent strength, by 
appointing eighty chiliarchs^ or cottimMiders of 
thdusands» the falladous increase of old men, o( 
children, and of slaves, would scarcely have 
swelled his army to the number of fourscore 
thousand perscms.^ But bis own dexterity, and 
the discontents of Africa, soon fortified the Van- 
dal powers, by the accession of numerous and 
active allies. The parts of Mauritania, which The 
border on the great desert, and the Atlantic ' ^ *** 
ocean, were filled with a fierce and untractable 
race of men, whose savage temper had been 
exasperated, rather than reclaimed, by their dread 
of tke R(»sian arms. The wandering Moors,^ 
as they gradually ventured to approach the sea^ 
shore, and the camp of the Vandals, must have 
viewed with terror and astonishment the dress, 
the armour, the martial pride and discipline of 
the unknown strangers, who had landed on their 

P Compare Procopius, (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c. 5, p. 190), and 
Victor Vitensis, (de Persecutione Vandal. 1. i, c. 1, p. 3, edit. Rui-. * 

nart). We arc assured by Idatius, that Genseric evacuated Spain, 
cum Vandalis omnibus eorumque familiis ; and Possidius (in Vit* 
August! n. c. 28, apud Ruiuart, p. 427) describes his army, as 
manus ingens immanium gentium Vandalorum et Alanorum, com- 
mixtam secum habens Gothorum gentem, aliarumque diversarum 
pcTsonas. 

1 For the manners of the Moors, see Procopius, (de Bell Van- 
dal. 1. ii, c. 6, p. 249); for their figure and complexion, M- de 
BulTon, (Histolre Naturelle, torn iii, p. 430). Procopius says in 
general, that the Moors had joined the Vandals before the death of 
Valentinian, (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c. 5, p. 190) ; and it is probable^ ' 
that the independent tribes did nut embrace any uniform system of 
policy. 
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CHAP, coast ; and tbe fair complexions of the blue*dy^d 
xxxiu. w^riQj.s Qf Grermany, fonaed a very singular 



"atists. 



contrast with the swarthy or olive hue, which is 
derived from the neighbouriiood of the torrid 
zone. After the first difficulties had in some 
measure been removed, which arose from the 
mutual ignorance of their respective language, the 
Moors, regardless of any future conse([uence, 
embraced the alliance of the enemies of Rome ; 
and a crowd of naked savages rushed from the 
Woods and valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate 
their revenge on the polished tyrants, who had 
injuriously expelled them from the native sove- 
reignty of the land. 
The do- The persecution of the donatists*^ was an event 
hot less favourable to the designs of Genseric. 
Seventeen years before he landed in Africa, a 
public confj&rence was held at Carthage, by the 
order of the magistrate. The catholics were 
satisfied, that, after the invincible reascms^ Which 
they had alleged, the obstinacy of the schismatics 
must be inexcusable and voluntary; and the em- 
peror Honorius was persuaded to inflict the most 
rigorous penalties on a facttori, which had so 
long abused his patience and clemency. Three 
hundred bishops,* with many thousands of the 
inferior clergy, were torn from their churches, 

» See Tillemont, Memoires Eccles. tora. xiii, p. 516-558 ; and the* 
whole series of the persecution, irt the original monuments, piiblisli- 
fcd by Dupin at the end of Optatus, p. 3«3-515. 

• The donatist bishops, at the conference of Carthage, amounted 
to 279 ; and they asserted, that their whole number was not less 
than 4O0. The catholics had f86 present, 120 absent, besides sixtt- 
feur vacant bishoprics. 
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strippedoftheirecclesidsticalpossessionsybaiii^ed JpJ|<^P- 
to the islands, and proscribed by the laws, if thej 
presumed to conceal themselves in the provinces 
of Africa. Their numerous congregations, both 
in cities and in the country, were deprived of the 
rights of citizens, and of the exercise of religious 
worship. A regular scale of fines, from ten to 
two hundred pounds of silver, was curiously 
ascertained, according to the distinctions of rank 
and fmtune, to punish the crime of assisting at a 
schismatic conventicle ; and if the fine had been 
levied five times, without subduing the obstinacy 
of the offi^der, his future punishment was refers 
red to the discretion of the imperial court.* By 
these severities, which obtained the warmest ^- 
probation of St. Augustin,"^ great numbers of 
donatists were reconciled to the catholic church: 
but the fanatics, who still persevered in their op^ 
position, were provoked to madness and despair; 
the distracted country was filled with tumult and 
bloodshed ; the armed troops of Circumcellions 
alternately pointed their rage against themselves, 
or against their adversaries ; and the calendar of 

* The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the Theodosian Code, ex- 
hibits a series of the imperial laws against the donatists, from the 
year 400 to the year 429. Of these the 54th law, promulgated by 
HonoriuB, A. D. 414, is the most severe and effectual. 

^ St. Augustin altered his opinion with regard to the proper 
treatment of heretics. His pathetic declaration of pity and indul- 
gence for the manichseans, has been inserted by Mr. Locke, (vol. iii, 
p* 469), among the choice specimens of his common-place book. 
Another philosopher, the celebrated Bayle, (tom. ii, p. 445-496), 
has refuted, with superfluous diligence and ingenuity, tlie arguments, 
by which the bishop of Hippo justified, in his old a^, the persecu- 
tion of the donatists. 

VOL. VI. r 
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martyrs received on both sides a considerable aug'- 
mentation.'' Under these Circumstances, Gen- 
seric, a Christian, but an enemy of the orthodox 
communion, shewed himself to the donatists as a 
powerful deliverer, from whom they might reason- 
ably expect the repeal of the odious and oppressive 
edicts of the Roman emperors/ The conquest 
of Africa was facilitated by the active zeal, or the 
secret favour, of a domestic faction ; the wanton 
outrages against the churches and the clergy, of 
which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly 
imputed to the fanaticism of their allies ; and the 
intolerant spirit, which disgraced the triumph of 
Cliristianity, contributed to the loss of the most 
important province of the West/ 

The court and the people were astonished 
by the strange intelligence, that a virtuous hero, 
after so many favours, and so many services, had 
renounced his allegiance, and invited the bar- 



* See Tillemont* Mem. Eccles. tftm. xiii, p. 586-593, 806. The 
donatists 1x)asted of thousands of* these voluntary martyrs. Augustin 
asserts, and probably with truth, that these numbers were much 
exaggerated ; but he sternly maintains, that it was better that some 
should burn themselves in this world, than that all should burn in 
hell flames. 

f According to St. Augustin and Theodoret, the donatists were in- 
clined to the principles, or at least to the party, of the Arians, which 
Genseric supported. Tillemoht, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi, p. 68. 

« See Baronlus, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 428, N". 7 ; A. D. 439, 
K°. 3o. The cardinal, though more inclined to seek the cause of 
great events in heaven than oh the earth, has observed the apparent 
connection of the' Vandals and the donatists. Under the reign of 
the barbarians, the schismatics of Africa enjoyed an obscure peace 
of one hundred years; at the end of which, we may again trace 
them by the light of the Inij)erial persecutions. See Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccles. tom. vi, p. 192, &c. 
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barians to-destrojr the province intrusted to his chap. 
command. The ffiends of Boniface, who still ^^^"^* 
believed that his criminal behaviour might be 
excused by some honourable motive, solicited, 
during the absence of JEtiuSj a free conference 
with the count of Africa ; and Darius, ah officer 
of high distinction^ was named for the important 
embassy.' In their first interview at Carthage,* 
the inlagiiiary provocations were mutually ex- 
plained ; the opposite letters of jEtius were pro- 
duced and compared ; and the fraud was easily 
detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented their 
fatal error ; and the Count had sufficient magna- 
nimity to confide in the forgiveness of his sove- 
reign, or to expose his head to her future resent^ 
ment. His repentance was fervent and sincere; 
but he soon discovered, that it was no longer in 
his power to restore the edifice which he had 
shaken to its foundations. Carthage, and the 
Roman garrisons^ returned with their general to 
the allegiance of Valentinian; but the rest of 
Africa was still distracted with war and faction; 
and the inexorable king of the Vandals, disdain- 
ing all terms of accommodation, sternly refused to 
relinquish the possession of his prey^ The band 
of veteransj who marched under the standard of 

* In a confidential letter to Count Boniface, St. Augustin, with- 
out examining the grounds of the 'quarrel, ))ious]y exl^orts him to 
discharge the duties of a Christian and a subject ; to extricate him- 
self without delay from his dangerous and guilty situation ; and *- 
even, if he could obtain the consent of his wife, to embrace a life of 
celibacy and penance, (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, xiii, p. 800)'* 
The tdshop was intimately connected with Darius, the minister 9f 
peace, (Id. torn, xiii, p. 928). 

C 2 
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c HA P. Boniface, and his hasty levies of provincial troops, 
xxxin. ^gj.g defeated with considerable loss : the. victo- 
rious barbarians insulted the open country ; and 
Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, were the only 
cities that appeared to rise above the general 
inundation. 
D«8oiation fhe louff and narrow tract of the African coast 

of Africa. ® 

was filled with frequent monuments of Roman 
art and magnificence ; and the respective degrees 
of improvement might be accurately measured 
by the distance from Carthage and the Mediter- 
ranean. A simple reflection will impress^ ev^ry 
thinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility 
and cultivation : the country was extremely po- 
pulous ; the inhabitants reserved a liberal sub- 
sistence for their own use ; and the annual ex- 
portation, particularly of wheat, was so regular 
and plentiful, that Africa deserved the name of 
the common granary of Rome and of mankind. 
On a sudden, the seven fruitful provinces, from 
Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the 
invasion of the Vandals ; whose destructive rage 
has perhaps been exaggerated by popular ani- 
mosity, religious zeal, and extravagant decla- 
mation. War, in its fairest form, implies a per- 
petual violation of humanity and justice; and the 
hostilities of barbarians are inflamed by the fierce 
and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their 
peaceful and domestic societ^r. The Vandals, 
where they found resistance, seldom gave quarter; 
, and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were 
expiated by the ruin of the cities under whose 
walls they had fallen. Careless of the distinctions 
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of age, or sex, or rank, they employed every species chap. 
of indignity and torture, to force from the captives ^^^l^ 
a discovery of their hidden wealth. The stern 
poUcy of Genseric justified his frequent examples 
of military execution: he was not always the mas- 
ter of his own passions, or of those of his followers; 
and the calamities of war were aggravated by the 
licentiousness of the Moors, and the fanaticism of 
the donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded, 
that it was the common practice of the Vandals 
to extirpate the olives, and other fruit-trees, of a 
country where they intended to settle ; nor can 
I believe that it was a usual stratagem to slaughter 
great numbers of their prisoners before the walls 
of a besieged city, for the sole purpose of in- 
fecting the air, and producing a pestilence, of 
which they themselves must have been the first 
victims.* 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was ^f^ ^ 
tortured by the exquisite distress of beholding the a. d. 48o, 
ruin, which he had occasioned, and whose rq)id ^^' 
progress he was unable to check. After the loss 
of a battle, he retired into Hippo Regius; where 
he was immediately besieged by an enemy, who 
considered him as the real bulwark of Africa. 

^ The original complaints of the desolation of Africa are contain- 
ed,-.-!. In a letter from Capreolus, bishop of Carthage, to excuse hit 
ibsence from the council of Ephesus, (ap. Ruinart, p. 439). 2. In 
the life of St. Augustin, by his friend and colleague Fossidius, (ap. 
Rninart, p. 427). 3. In the History of the Vandalic Persecution, by 
Victor Vitensis, (1. i» c 1, 2, 3, edit. Ruinart). The last picturt, 
which was drawn sixty years after tlie event, is more expressive of 
the author's passions than of the truth of facts. 

C S 
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CHAP. The maritime colony of Hippo f about two hun- 
^^^[•^ dred miles westward of Carthage, had formerly 
acquired the distinguishing epithet of Regius, 
from the residence of Numidian kings; and some 
remains of trade and populousness still adhere to 
the modern city, which is known in Europe 
by the corrupted name of Bona. The military 
labours, and anxious reflections, of Count Boni- 
face, were alleviated by the edifying conversa- 
tion of his friend St. Augustin ;^ till that bishop, 
the light and pillar of the catholic church, was 
Death of gently released, in the third month of the siege, 
tin, and in the seventy-sixth year of his age, from the 

Au^'gi^' actual and the impending calamities of his counr 
try. The youth of Augustin had been stained 
by the vices and errors whidi he so ingenuously 
confesses ; but from the moment of his conver- 
sion to that of his death, the manners of the 
bishop of Hippo were pure and austere : and the 
most conspicuous of his virtues was an ardent 
^eal against heretics of every denomination ; the 
Manichaeans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians, 
against whom he waged a perpetual controversy. 

*= See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. torn, ii, part ii, p. 113. Leo A-. 
frican. in Ramusio, torn, i, fol. 70. L^^frique de MarnoL torn, ii, 
p. 434, 437. Shaw's Travels, p. 46, 47. The old Hippo Regius was 
finally destroyed by the Arabs in the seventh century ; but a new 
town, at the difltalnce of two miles, was built with the materials; 
and it contained, in the sixteenth century, about three hundred fa- 
milies of industrious, but turbulent, manufacturers. The adjacent 
territory is renowned for a pure air, a fertile soil, and plenty of ex- 
quisite fruits. 

f The life of St. Augustin, by Tillemont, fills a quarto volume 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. xiii) of more than one thousand pages ; and th^ 
diligence of that leari^^ed Jansenist was excited, on this occasion, by 
Au^tious and devout zeal for the founder of his sect. 
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When the city, some months afJter his death, was chap. 
burnt by the Vandals, the library was fortunately ^"^^^"• 
saved, which contained his voluminous writings; 
two hundred ^and thirty-two separate books or 
treatises on theological subjects, besides a com^ 
plete exposition of the psalter and the gospel, 
and a copious magazine of epistles and homilies/ 
According to tbejudgment of the most impartial 
critics,. the superficial learning of Augustin was 
confined to the Latin language ;^ and his style, 
though sometimes animated by the eloquence of 
passion, is usually clouded by false and affected 
rhetoric. But he possessed a strong, capacious, 
argumentative mind; he boldly sounded the dark 
abyss of grace, predestination, free-will, and 
original sin ; and the.rigid system of Christianity 
which h.e framed, or restored,'^ has b^en enterr 

• Such at least is the account of Victor Vitensis, (de Persecut. 
Vandal. 1. i, c. 3); though Gennadius ' seems to doubt whether any 
person had read, or even collected, ali the works of St. Augustin, 
(see Hieronym. Opera, torn, i, p. 319, in Catalog. Scriptor. Eccles.). 
They have been repeatedly printed ; and Dupin (Bibliotheque Ec- 
cles. torn, iii, p. 15S-357) has given a large and satisfactory abstract 
Qf them* as they ^Und in the last edition of ihe Benedictines. My 
personal acquaintance with the bishop of Hippo does not extend be- 
yond the Confeaaiona, and the City of God* 

' In his early youth, (Confess, i, 14), St. Aiigustin disliked and 
neglected the study of Greek ; and he frankly owns that he read the 
Platonists in a Latin version, (Confess, vii, 9). Some modern jcritics 
have thought, that his ignorance of Greek disqualified him from ex- 
pounding the Scriptures ; and Cicero or Quintilian v^'ould have re- 
quired the knowledge of that language in a professor of ;[*hctoric. 

K These questions were seldom agitated, from the time of 
St. Paul to that of St* Augustin. I am informed that the Greek 
&thers maintain the natural sentiments of the semi-pelagians ; and 
that the orthodoxy o/ St. Augu&tin was derived from the manichsap 
school. 
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CHAP, tained, with public applause, and secret reluct- 
^^^^: ance, by the Latin church.^ 
Defeat and Bj the skill of Bonifacc, and perhaps by the 
Snifwef ignorance of the Vandals, the siege of Hippo 
A, D. 481. was protracted above fourteen months : the sea 
was continually open ; and when the adjacent 
country had been exhausted by irregular rapine, 
the besiegers themselves were compelled by fa- 
mine to relinquish their enterprise. The im- 
portance and danger of Africa were deeply felt 
by the regent of the West. Placidia implored 
the assistance of her eastern ally ; and the Italian 
fleet and army were reinforced by Aspar, who 
sailed from Constantinople with a powerful arma- 
ment. As soon as the force of the two empires 
was united under the command of Boniface, he 
boldly marched against the Vandals ; and the 
loss of a second battle irretrievably decided the 
fate of Africa. He embarked with the precipi- 
tation of despair ; and the people of Hippo were 
permitted, with their families and effects, to 
' occupy the vacant place of the soldiers, the great- 
est part .of whom were either slain or made pri- 
soners by the Vandals, The Count, whose fatal 

^ The church of Rome has canonized Augustin, and reprobated 
Calvin. Yet as the real difference between them is invisible even to 
a theological microscope ; the Molinists are oppressed by the authori- 
ty of the sa|nt» and the Jansenists are disgraced by their resemblance 
to the heretic. In the meanwhile, the protestant Armem'ans stand 
aloof, and deride the mutual perplexity of the disputants, (see a 
curious Review of the Controversy, by Le Clerc, Bibliotbeque Uni- 
verselle, torn, xiv, p. I44-.39S). Perhaps a reasoner stiU more inde- 
pendent, may smile in his turn, when he peruses an Arminian Com- 
ineotary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
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credulity had wounded the vitals^ of the republk;^ c h a ?• 
luiffht enter the palace of Rav^ina with some ^x^'"- 
anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles 
of Placidia. Boniface accepted with gratitude 
the rank of patrician, and the dignity of master^ 
general of the Roman armies ; but he must have 
blushed at the sight of those medals, in which he 
was rej^esented with the name and attributes of 
victory.* The discovery of his fraud, the dis- 
pleasure of the empress, and the distinguished 
favour of his rival, exasperated the haughty and 
perfidious soul of jSltius. He hastily returned 
from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather 
with an army, of barbarian followers ; and such 
was the weakness of the government, that the 
two generals decided their private quarrel in a 
bloody battle. Boniface was successful ; but he 
received in the conflict a mortal wound from the 
spear of his adversary, of which he ex{Mred within His aeath, 
a few days, in such Christian and charitable sen- 
timents, that he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress 
of Spain, to accept ^tius for her second hus* 
band. But ^tius could not derive any imme« 
diate advantage from the generosity of his dying 
enemy ; he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice 
of F^lacidia ; and though he attempted to defend 

^ Ducanget Fam. By^ant. p. 67. On one side, tlie head of 
Valentinian ; on the reverse, Boniface, with a scourge in one hand, 
and a palm in the other, standing in a triumphal car, which is drawn 
by four horses, or, in another medal, by four stags; an unlucky 
emblem! I should doubt whether another example can be foun<} 
•f the head of a subject on the reverse of an imperial medal. See 
Science des Medailles, by the Pere Jobert> torn, i, p. 13^-150, edit* 
of 1739, by the Baron de la Bastie. 
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CH A P. some Strong fortresses erected on his patrinQomal 
^^"il estate, the imperial power soon compelled him 
to retire into Pannonia, to the tents of his faith- 
ful Huns. The republic was deprived, by their 
mutual discord, of the service of her two most 
illustrious champions.'' 
Progress ^ might naturally be expected, after the re^ 
Vandals in treat of Bomface, that the Vandals would achieve, 
'va^ksi- without resistance or delay, theconquest of Africa. 
*3^- Eight years, however, elapsed, from the evacua- 
tion of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage, 
In the mid?t of that interval, the ambitious Gen- 
seric, in the full tide of apparent prosperity, 
negotiated a treaty of peace, by which he gave 
his son Hunneric for an hostage ; and consented 
to leave the western emperor in the undisturbed 
possession of the three Mauritania^.^ This mo- 
deration, which cannot be imputed to the justice, 
must be ascribed to the policy, of the conqueror. 
His throne was eacompassed with domestic ene- 
mies ; who accused tlie baseness of hi^ birth, and 
asserted the legitimate claiiQs of his nephews, the 
sans of Gonderic^ Those nepli^ws, indeed, he 

k Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c. 3, p. 185) continues th^ 
history of Boniface no farther that his rrtum to Italy. His death 
is mentioned by Prosper and M arcellinus ; the expression of the 
latter, that iBtius, the day before, had provided himself with a longer 
spear, implies something like a regular duel. 

^ See Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1, c. 4, p. 186. Valentinian 
published several humane laws, to relieve the distress of his Numi- 
dian and Mauri tanian subjects : he discharged them, in a great 
measure, from the payment of their debts, reduced their tribute to 
one-eighth, and gave them a right of appeal from the provincial magi- 
strates to the prefect of Rome. Cod. Theod. torn, vi, Novell, p. 
U. 12. 
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sacrificed to his safety; and their mother, the chap. 
widow of the deceased king, was precipitated, by ^^^^ 
his order, into the river Ampsaga. Btit the pub- 
lic discontent burst forth in dangerous and fre- 
quent conspiracies; and the warlike tyrant is 
supposed to have shed more Vandal blood by the 
hand of the executioner, than in the field of bat- 
tle."* The convulsions of Africa, which had 
favoured his attack, opposed th^ firm establish- 
ment of his power ; and the various seditions of 
the Moors and Germans, the donatists and ca-^ 
tholies, continually disturbed, or threatened, the 
unsettled reign of the conqueror. As he ad- 
vanced towards Carthage, he was forced to with- 
draw his troops from the western provinces; 
the sea-coast was exposed to the naval enter- 
prises of the Romans of Spain and Italy ; and 
in the heart of Numidig., the strong inland city 
ofGorta still persisted in obstinate independence.^ 
These difficulties were gradually subdued by the 
spirit, the perseverance, and the cruelty of Genr 
seric ; who alternately applied the ^rts of peace 
and war to the establishment of his African king- 
dom. He subscribed a solemn treaty, with the 
hope of deriving some advantage from the term 
of its continuance, and the moment of its vio- 
lation. The vigilance of his enemies was relaxed 
by the protestations of friendship, which con- 
cealed hjs hostile approach ; and Carthage was at 

" Victor Vitensis, de Fersecut* Vandal. 1. if, c. 5, p. 26. The 
cruelties of Genseric towards bis subjects, are strongly expressed in 
Pjrosper's ChroniclC) A. D. 442. 

* Posddius, in Vit. Augustin. c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 428. 
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CHAP. length surprised by the Vandals, five hundred and 
^^^"^ eighty-five years after the destruction of the city 

and republic by the younger Scipio.® 
Jri^Car^ ^ ^^w city had arisen from its ruins, with the 
****D *4 *^^'^ ^^ ^ colony ; and though Carthage might 
October 9.' yield to the royal prerogatives of Constantinople, 
and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, or the 
splendour of Antioch, she still maintained the 
second rank in the West ; as the Rome (if we may 
use the style of contemporaries) of the African 
world. That wealthy and opulent metropolis,^ 
displayed, in a dependant condition, the image 
of a flourishing republic. Carthage contained 
the pianufactures, the arms, and the treasures of 
the six provinces. A regular subordination of 
civil honours, gradually ascended from the pro- 
curators of the streets and quarters of the city, 
to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, who, 
with the title of proconsul, represented the state 
and dignity of a consul of ancient Rome. Schools 
and gymnasia were instituted for the education of 
the African youth ; and the liberal arts and man- 
ners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were 
publicly taught in the Greek and Latin languages. 

* See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, Prosper, and MarceUinus. 
They mark the same year, but different days, for the surprisal of 
Carthage. 

P The picture of Caithage, as it flourished in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, is taken from the Expositio totius Mundi, p. 17, 18, in the 
third volume of Hudson's Minor Geographers ; from Ausonius de 
Claris Urbibus, p. 228, 229 ; and principally from Salvian, de 6uber« 
aatione Dei, 1. vii, p. 257, 2^8. I am surprised that the Ifotkia 
should not place either a mint, or an arsenal, at Carthage : but onlj 
a gynecsum, or female manufacture. 
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The buildings of Carthage were uniform^ and chap. 
magnificent : a shady grove was planted in the 
inidst of the capital ; the new port, a secure andf 
capacious harbour, wasWbservient to the com- 
mercial industry of citizens and strangers ; and 
the splendid games of the circus and theatre 
were exhibited almost in the presence of the bar- 
barians. The reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country, and the 
reproach of Punic faith still adhered to their 
subtle and faithless character.^ The habits of 
trade, and the abuse of luxury, had corrupted 
their manners ; but their impious contempt of 
monks, and the shameless practice of unnatural 
lusts, are the two abominations which excite the 
pious vehemetice of Salvian, the preacher of the 
age/ The king of the Vandals severely reformed 
the vices of a voluptuous people ; and the 
ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of Carthage, 
(these expressions of Victor are not without ener- 
gy), was reduced by Genseric into a state of 

' The anonymous author of the Expositio totius Mundi, com- 
pares, in his harbarous Latin, the country and the inhabitants ; and, 
after stigmatizing their want of faith, he coolly concludes. Difficile 
auteofi inter eos invenitur bonus, tamen in multis pauci boni esse 
pojsunt. P. 18. 

' He declares, that the peculiar vices of each country were col- 
lected in the sink of Carthage, (L vU, p. 257). In the indulgence 
of vice, the Africans applauded their manly virtue. Et illi se magis 
virilis fortitudinis esse crederent, qui maxlme viros fceminei usils 
probrontate fregissent, (p. 268). The streets of Carthage were pol- 
luted by effeminate wretches, who publicly assumed the counte* 
nance, the dress, and the character of women, (p. 264). If a monk 
appeared in the city, the holy man was pursued with impious scorn 
tod ridicule ; detestantibus ridentium eachinnis, (p. 289). 
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CHAP, ignominious servitude. After he had permitted 
^^!!!l his licentious troops to satiate their rage and ara- 
rice, he instituted a more regular system of rUpine 
and oppression. An edict was promulgated, 
which enjoined all persons, without fraud or 
delay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels^ and 
valuable furniture or apparel, to the royal officers; 
and the attempt to secrete any part of their patri- 
mony, was inexorably punished with death and 
torture, as an act of treason against the state. 
The lands of the proconsular province, which 
formed the immediate district of Carthage, were 
accurately measured, and divided among the 
t)arbariaDS ; and the conqueror reserved for his 
peculiar domain, the fertile territory of Byza- 
cium, and the adjacent parts of Numidia and 
Getulia/ 
fx^i^and It wasnatural enough thatGensericsbpuldhate 
captives, those whom he had injured: the nobility and 
senators of Carthage were exposed to his jealousy 
and resentment ; and all those who refused the 
ignominious terms, which their honour and reli- 
gion forbade them to accept, were compelled by 
the Arian tyrant to embrace the condition of 
perpetual banishment. Rome, Italy, and the 
provinces of the East, were filled with a crowd 
of exiles, of fugitives; and of ingenuous captives, 
who solicited the public compassion : and the 
benevolent epistles of Theodoret, still preserve 
the names and misfortunes of Caelestian and 

• Compare Procopius d« Bell Vandal. 1. i, c. 5, p. 189, 190 ; and 
Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. 1. i, c. 4, 
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Maria** The Syrian bishop deplores the mis- chap. 
fortunes of Caelestian, who, from the state of ^^^"^- 
a noble and opulent senator of Cartb^e, was 
reduced^ with his wife and family, and servants, 
to beg his bread in a foreign country; biit 
he applauds tbe resignation of the Christian 
exile, and the philosophic temper, which, tinder 
the pressure of such calamities, could enjoy 
more real happiness, than was the ordinary lot 
of wealth and prosperity. The story of Maria,- 
the daughter of the magnificent Eudaemon, is 
singular and interesting. In tbe sack of Car 
thage, she was piurchased from the Vandals by 
some merchants of Syria, who afterwards sold 
her as a slave in their native country. A female 
attendaiit, transported in the same ship, and sold 
in the same family, still continued to respect a 
mistress whom fortune had reduced to the com-- 
mon level of servitude; and the daughter of 
Eudaemon received from her grateful affection the 
domestic services, which she had once required 
from her obedience. This remarkable behaviour 
divulged the real condition of Maria, who, in 
the absence of the bishop of Cyrrhus, was redeemed 
from slavery by the gqnerosity of some soldiers 
of the garrison. The liberality of Theodoret 
provided for her decent maintenance ; and she 
passed ten months among the deaconesses of the 
church ; till she was unexpectedly informed, that 
her father, who had escaped from the ruin of 

* Ruinart (p. 444'-457) has collected from Theodoret, and other 
uithors, the misfortunes, real and fabulous, of the inluibitant^s of 
Carthage. 
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CHAP. Carthage, exercised an honourable office in one 
xxxin. ^£ ^jj^ western provinces. Her filial impatience 



was seconded by the pious bishop : Theodoret, 
in a letter still extant, recommends Maria to the 
bishop of MgBdf a maritime city of Cilicia, which 
was frequented, during the annual fair, by the 
vessels of the West ; most earnestly requesting, 
that his colleague would use the maiden with a 
tenderness suitable to her birth; and that he 
would intrust her to the care of such faithful 
merchants, as would esteem it a sufficient' gain, if 
they restored a daughter, lost beyond all human 
hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent. 
S?scv^cn Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical 
sleepers, history, I am tempted to distinguish the memor- 
able fable of the seven sleepers-/ whose 
imaginary date corresponds with the reign of the 
younger Theodosius, and the conquest of Africa 
by the Vandals.* When the emperor Decius 
persecuted the Christians, seven noble youths of 

^ The choice of fabulous circumstances is of smftU importance ; 
yet I have confined myself to the narrative which was translated 
from the Syriac by the care of Gregory of Toursp (de Glori4 Marty- 
riim, L i, c. 95, in Max. Bibliotheca Patrum, torn, xi, p. 856) ; to 
the Greek acts of their martyrdom, (apud Photiumi p. 1400, 1401) ; 
and to the Aiinals of the Patriarch Eutychius, (tom. i, p. 391 » 531, 
r,^t 535, Vei-s. Pocock). 

' Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by AssemannI, (Bib- 
Hot. Oriental, tom. i, p. 336, 338), place the resurrection of the 
Seven Sleepers in the yeart 736, (A. D. 425), or 748» (A. D. 437), 
of the era of the Seleucides. Their Greek acts, which Photius had 
read, assign the date of the thirty-eighth year of the reign of 
Theodosius, which may coincide either with A. D. 439, or 446. 
The period which had elapsed since the persecution of Deeius is 
easily ascertained ; and nothing less than the ignorance of Maho- 
nMt, or the legendaries, could suppose an interval of three or four 
hundred years. 
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Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious ca- chap. 
vera in the side of an adjacent mountain ; where ^^^'l 
they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who 
gave orders that the entrance should be firmly 
secured with a pile of huge stones. They imme- 
diately fell into a deep slumber, which was 
miraculously prolonged, without injuring the 
powers of life, during a period of one hundred 
and eighty-seven years. At the end of that time, 
the slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance 
, of the mountain had descended, removed the 
stones, to supply materials for some rustic edifice: 
the light of the sun darted into the cavern, and 
the seven sleepers were permitted to awake. 
After a slumber, as they thought, of a few hours, 
they were pressed by the calls of hunger; and 
resolved that Jamblichus, one of their number, 
should secretly return to the city, to purchase 
bread for the use of his companions. The youth ' 
(if we may still employ that appellation) could 
no longer recognise the once familiar aspect of 
his native country; and his surprise was increased 
by the appearance of a large cross, triumphantly 
erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. His 
singular dress, and obsolete language, confounded 
the baker, to whom he offered an ancient medal 
of Decius as the current coin of the empire ; 
and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret trea- 
sure, was dragged before the judge. Their mu- 
tual inquiries produced the amazing discovery, 
that two centuries were almost elapsed since Jam- 
blichus and his friends had escaped from the 
rage of a pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus 
VOL. VI. n 
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CHAP, the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as 
^ii^i!i it is said, the emperor Theodosius himself, 
hastened to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers; 
who bestowed their benediction, related their 
story, and at the same instant peaceably expired. 
The origin of this marvellous fable cannot be 
. ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity of the 
modem. Greeks, since the authentic tradition may 
be traced within half a century of the supposed 
miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian bishop, who 
was born only two years after the death of the 
younger Theodosius, has devoted one of his two 
hundred and thirty homilies to the praise of the 
young men of Ephesus.^ Their legend, before 
the end of the sixth century, was translated from 
the Syriac into the Latin language, by the care 
of Gregory of Tours. The hostile communions 
of the East preserve their memory with equal 
reverence; and their names are honourably in- 
scribed in the Roman, the Habyssinian, and the 
Russian calendar.*" Nor has their reputation 
been confined to the Christian world. This po- 

y J^mes, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, was 
born A. f). 452 : he began to compose his sermons, A. D. 474 : he 
Al'as made biishop of Batnae, in the district of 'Sarug, and province of 
Mesopotamia^ A. D. 519, and died A. D. 521. (Aasemannii torn. i» 
p. 28S, 289). For the homily de Pueris Ephesinie, see p. 335-^9 ; 
though I coUld* wish that Assemanni had translated the text of James 
of Sarug, instead of answering the objections of Baronius. 

* See the Acta Sanctorum of the Boliandists, (Mcnsis Julii, tom* 
vi, p. 375-3^7. This immense calendar of saints, in one hundred 
and twenty-six years, (1644-1770), and in fifty volumes in folio, has 
advanced no farther than the 7th day of October. The suppression 
ot the Jesuits has lAost probably checked an undertaking, which, 
through the medium of fable and superstitioii, communicates much 
historical and philosophical instruction. 
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pulartale, which Mahomet might learn when he chap. 
drove his camels to, the fairs of Syria, is intro- ^^JJ^ 
duced, as a divine revelation, into the Koran.* 
The story of the Seven Sleepers has been adopted, 
and adorned, by the nations, from Bengal to 
Africa, who profess the Mahometan religion ;^ 
and some vestiges of a similar tradition have been 
discovered in the remote extremities of Scan- 
dinavia.*" This easy and universal belief, so 
expressive of the sense of mankind, may be 
ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable itself. 
We imperceptibly advance from youth to age, 
without observing the gradual, but incessant, 
change of human affairs; and even in our larger 
experience of history, the imagination is accus- 
tomed, by a perpetual series of causes and effects, 
to unite the most distant revolutions. But if the 
interval between two memorable eras could be 
instantly annihilated; if it were possible, after a 
momentary slumber of two hundred years, to 

• . j 

■ See Maracci Alcoran. Suraxvlii, torn, ii, p. iSO-iST, g^nd toijo. i, 
part iv, p. 103. With such an ample privilege, Mahomet has not 
shewn much taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog (AI Rakim) 
of the Seven Sleepers ; the respect t)f th« sun, who altered his coucsf^ 
mice a day, that he might shine into the cavern ; and the care of 
(iod himself, who preserved their bodies from putrefaction, by turn- 
ing them to the right and left. 

^ See d'Herbelot, Bibliothequc Orientale, p. 139; and Renaudot, 
Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 39, 40. 

* Paul, the deacon of Aquileia, (de Gestis Langobardorum, 1. i, c 
4, p. 745, 746, edit. Grot.), who lived towards the end of the eighth 
century, has placed in a cavern under a rock, on the shore of the 
ocean, the ^cven Sleepers of the North, whose long repose was re- 
spected by the barbarians. Their dress declared them to be Romans ; 
•iadthe deacon conjectures, that they v.ere reserved by Providence afi 
the future apostles of those unbelieving countries. 

d2 
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CHAr. display the new world to the eyes of a spectator. 
*^^^f!!l who still retained a lively and recent impression 
of the oldf his surprise and his reflections would 
furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical 
romance. The scene could not be more ad- 
vantageously placed, than in the two centuries 
which elapsed between the reigns of Decius and 
of Theodosius the younger. During this pe- 
riod, the seat of government had been trans- 
ported from Rome to a new city on the banks of 
the Thracian Bosphorus ; and the abuse of mi- 
litary spirit had been suppressed, by an artificial 
system of tame and ceremonious servitude. The 
throne of the persecuting Decius was filled by a 
succession of Christian and orthodox princes, who 
had extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity : 
and the public devotion of the age was iilapatient 
to exalt the saints ^and martyrs of the catholic 
church, on the altars of Diana and Hercules. 
The union of the Roman empire was dissolved : 
its genius was humbled in the dust ; and armies 
of unknown barbarians, issuing from the frozen 
regions of the North, had established their vic- 
torious reign over the fairest provinces of Europe 
and Africa. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

The char act €7' f conquests y and court of AttUa^ king of 
the Huns — Death of Theodosius the Younger^^Ele- 
xation of Marcian to the empire of the East. 



1 HE western world was oppressed by the chap. 
Goths and Vandals, who fled before the Huns ; ,^^/T: 
but the achievements of the Huns themselves The Hum, 
were not adequate to their power and prosper- ^' ^^^ 
ity. Their victorious hordes had spread from 
the Volga to the Danube ; but the public force 
was exhausted by the discord of independent chief- 
tains ; their valour was idly consumed in obscure 
and predatory excursions; and they often de- 
graded their national dignity, by condescending, 
for the hopes of spoils to inlist under the ban- 
ners of their fugitive eniemies. In the reign of 
Attila,* the Huns again became the terror of 

• The authentic materials for the history of Attila may be found 
in JomaDdes, (de Rebus Geticis, c. a4-50, p. 660-688, edit. Grot.)t 
and Priscus, (Excerpta de^ Legationibus, p. 33>76, Paris, 1648). 
I have not seen the lives ef Attila» composed by Juvencus Cfelius 
Calanus Dalmatinus, in the twelfth century ; or by Nicholas Olahus, 
archbishop of Gran, in the sixteenth. See Mascou's History of the > 
Germans, ix, 23, and Mafl'ei Osservazioni Litterarie, torn. 1, p. 88, 
89. Whatever the modern Hungarians have added, must be fa- 
bulous ; and they do not seem to have excelled in the art of fiction. 
They suppose, that when Attila invaded Gaul and Italy, married 
innumerable wives, &c. he was one hundred and twenty years of 
age. Thwrocz Chron. p, i, c. 22, in Script, ^ungar. torn, i, p. 76. 
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the world ; and I shall "now describe the charac<» 
ter and actions of that formidable barbarian; 
who alternately insulted and invaded the East 
and the West, and urged the rapid downfal of 
the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration, which impetuously 
rolled from the confines of China to those of 
Germany, tbe most po^yerful and populous tribes 
may commonly be found on the verge of the Ro- 
man provinces. The accumulated weight was 
sustained for a while by artificial barriers ; and 
the easy condescension of the emperors invited, 
without satisfying, the insolent demands of the 
barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite 
for the luxuries of civilized life. The Hunga- 
rians, who ambitiously insert the name of Attila 
among their native kings, may affirm with truth, 
that the hordes, which were subject to his uncle 
Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their encampments 
within the limits of 'modern Hungary,^ in a 
fertile country, which liberally supplied the wants 
of a nation of hunters and shepherds. In this 
advantageous situation, Rugilas, and his valiant 
brothers, who continually added to their power 
and reputation, commanded the alternative of 



^ Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian co- 
lonies, 1. The Huns of Attila; 2. The Abares, in the sixth century; 
and, 3. 'the Turks of Magiars, A. D. 889 ; the immediate -and ge- 
ndine ancestors of the modern Hungarians, vvhose connection with 
the two former is extremely faint and remote. The Prodromus and 
Notiiia of Matthew Belius appear to contain a richifund of informa- 
tion concerning ancient and m()dern Hungary. I have seen the ex- 
tracts in Bibliothcque^ncienne et Moderne, torn, zxii, p. 1-51, and 
Bibliotheqae Raisonn^e, tom. xvi, p. 137-175. 
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peace or war with the two )^npires. His alliance ch^p. 
with the Romans of the West was cemented by 
his personal friendship for the great ^tius ; who 
was always secure of Ifinding in the barbarian 
camp, a hospitable reception, and a powerful 
support. At his solicitation, and in the name of 
John ihe usurper, sixty thousand Huns advanced 
to the confines of Italy ; their march and their 
retreat were alike expensive to the state ; and 
the grateful policy of iEtius abandoned the pos- 
session of Pannonia to his faithful confederates. 
The Romans of the East were not less appre- 
hensive of the arms of Rugilas, which threatened 
the provinces, or even the capital. Some eccle- 
siastical historians have destroyed the barbarians 
with lightning and pestilence;^ but Theodosius 
was reduced to the more humble expedient of 
stipulating an annual payment of three hundred 
and fifty poimds of gold, and of disguising this 
dishonourable tribute by the title of general, 
which the king of the Huns condescended to 
accept. The public tranquillity was frequently 
interrupted by the fierce impatience of the 
barbarians, and the perfidious intrigues of the 
Byzantine court. Four dependant nations, among 
whom we may distinguish the Bavarians, dis- 
claimed the sovereignty of the Huns ; and their 
revolt was encouraged and protected by a Roman 

* Socrates, 1. vii, c 4S. Theodorct, 1. r, c. 36. Tillemont, -who 
always depends on the faith of his ecclesiastical authors, strenuously 
contends, (Hist, des Emp. torn, vi, p\ 136, 607), that the wars an4 
personages were not the same. ^ 
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CHAP, alliance ; till the just claims^ and formidable 
*^^A^ power, of Rugilas, were effectually urged by the 
voice of Eslaw his ambassador. Peace was the 
unanimous wish of the senate : their decree was 
ratified by the emperor; and two ambassadors 
were named, Plinthas, a general of Scythian ex- 
traction, but of consular rank ; and the questor 
Epigenes, a wise and experienced statesman, who 
was recommended to that office by his ambitious 
colleague. 
Atflu ^ "^^^ death of Rugilas suspended the progress of 
A. o/isa. the treaty. His two nephews, Attilaand Bleda, 
who succeeded to the throne of their uncle, con- 
sented to a personal interview with the ambas- 
sadors of Constantinople ; but as they proudly 
refused to dismount, the business was transact- 
ed on horseback, in a spacious plain in the city 
of Margus, in the Upper Maesia. The kings 
of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, as well 
as the vain honours, of the negotiation. They 
dictated the conditions of peace, and e^ch con« 
dition was an insult on the majesty of the 
empire. Besides the freedom of a safe and 
plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, 
they required that the annual contribution should 
be augmented from three hundred and fifty to 
seven hundred pounds of gold ; that a fine, or ran- 
som, of eight pieces of gold, should be paid for 
every Roman captive, who had escaped from his 
barbarian master ; that the emperor should re- 
nounce all treaties and engagements with the ene- 
mies of the Huns; and that all the fugitives who 
had taken refuge in the court, or provinces, of 
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Theoifosius^ should be delivered to the justice of chap. 
their offended sovereign. This justice was rigor- .^^A^'' 
ously inflicted on some unfortunate youths of a 
royal race. They were crucified on the torrito* 
ries of the empire, by the command of Attila: and, 
as soon as the king of the Huns had impressed 
the Romans with the terror of his name, he in-, 
dulged them in a short and arbitrary respite, 
whilst he subdued the rebellious or independent 
nations of Scythia and Germany/ 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his no- His figure 
ble, periiaps his regal, descent* from the ancient rrcien 
Huns, who had formerly contended with the 
monarchs of China. His features, according to 
the observation of a Gothic historian, bore tke 
stamp of his national origin ; and the. portrait of 
Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a mo- 
dern Calmuck f a large head, a swarthy com- 
plexion, small deep'^eated eyes, a flat nose, a few 
hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, 
and a short square body, of nervous strength, 
though of a disproportioned form. The haughty 
stci^ and demeanour of the king of the Huns ex- 
pressed the consciousness of his superiority above 
the rest of mankind ; and he had a custom of 

^ See Priscu8» p. 47, 48, and Hist, des Peuples de T Europe, tomu 
\ii, c. xii, xiil, xiv, xv, 

* Priscus, p. 39. The modern Hungarians tavc deduced his ge- 
nealogy, which ascends, in the thirty-fifth degree, to Hhm the son of 
Noah : yet they are ignorant of his father's real name, (de Guignes, 
Hist des Huns, torn. ii. p. 297). 

' Compare Jornandes (c. 35, p. 661) with Buffon, Hist. Natureile, 
torn, iii, p. 380. The former had a righfto observe, originis suae 
signa restituens. The charactei' and portrait of Attila are probably 
^ranscrihed from Cassiodorius. 
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CHAP, fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy 
XXXIV. |.jjg terror which he inspired. Yet this savage 
hero was not inaccessible to pity : his suppliant 
enemies might confide in the assurance of peace 
or pardon; and Attila was considered by his sub- 
jects as a just and indulgent master. He delighted 
in war ; but, after he had ascended the throne 
in a mature age, his head, rather than his 
hand, achieved the conquest of the North ; and 
the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully 
exchanged for that of a prudent and successful 
general. The effects of personal valour are so 
inconsiderable, except in poetry or romance, that 
victory, even among barbarians, must depend 
on the degree of skill, with which the passions 
of the multitude are combined and guided for 
the service of a single man. The Scythian con- 
querors, Attila and Zingis, surpassed their rude 
countrymen in art, rather than in courage ; and 
it may be observed, that the monarchies, both of 
the Huns and of the Moguls, were erected by 
their founders on the basis of popular supersti- 
tion^ The miraculous conception, which fra^id 
and credulity ascribed to the virgin mother of 
Zingis, raised him above the level of human 
nature; and the naked prophet, who, in the name 
of the Deity invested him with the empire of the 
earth, pointed the valour of the Moguls with 
irresistible enthusiasm.^ The religious arts of 

9 Abulpbarag. Dynast, vers. Pocock, p. 28L Genealog^ical 
History of the Tartars, by Abulghazi Bahadar Khan, part iii, c. 15 ; 
part iv, c. 3. Vie dc Gengiscan, par Petit dc la Croix, L i, c. 1, 6. 

The 
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AU3a.were not less skilfully adapted to the cha* chap, 
racter of his age and country. It was natural xxxiv. 
enough that the Scythians should adore, with 
peculiar devotion, the god of war ; but as they 
vrere incapable of forming either an abstract idea» 
or a corporeal representation, they worshipped 
their tutelar deity und«r the symbol of an iron 
cimeter.*" One of the shepherds of xtbe Huns He disco. 
perceived, that a heifer, who was grazing, had ^"drf 
wounded herself in the foot, and curiously fol- ***"• 
lowed the tract of the blood, till he discovered, 
among the long grass, the point of an ancient 
sword ; which he dug out of the ground, and 
presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather 
that artful, prince accepted, with pious grati- 
tude, this celestial favour ; and, as the rightful 
possessor of the sword of Mars, asserted his divine 
and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the 
earth.* If the rites of Scythia were practised on 
this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile 
of fagots, three hundred yards in length and in 

The relations of the missioaaries, who visited Tartary in the thir* 
teenth century, (see the seventh volume of the Histoire des Voyages), " 
express the popular language and opinions ; Zingis is styled the Son 
of God, &C. &c. 

^ Nee templum apud eos visitur, aut delubrum, ne tugurium qui- 
dcm culmo tectum cerni usquam potest ; sed gladina barbarico ritA 
hnmi ligitur nudiis, eumque ut Martem regionum quas circumcir- 
cant praesulem vericundius colunt. Ammian. Marcellin. xxxi, 2, and 
the learned notes of Lindenbrogius and Valesius. 

* Priscus relates this remarkable story, both in his own text, (p. 
65), and in the quotation made by Jornandes, (c. 35, p. 662). He 
might have explained the tradition, or fable, which characterized 
this famous sword, and the name as well as attributes of the Scy- 
thian deity, whom he has translated into tjie Mars of the Greeks and 
Romans. 
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CHAP, breadth, was raised in a spacious plain; and the 
^^^IZl sword of Mars was placed erect on the summit 
of this rustic altar, which was annually conse- 
crated by the blood of sbeep» horses, and of the 
hundredth captive.*" Whether human sacrifices 
formed any part of the worship of Attila, or, 
whether he propitiated the god of war with the 
victims which he continually offered in the field 
of battle, the favourite of Mars soon acquired a 
sacred character, which rendered his conquests 
more easy, and more permanent ; and the bar- 
barian princes confessed, in the language of de- 
votion or flattery, that they could not presume 
to gaze. Math a steady eye, on the divine majesty 
of the king of the Huns.* His brother Bleda, 
who reigned over a considerable part of the na- 
tion, was compelled to resign his sceptre, and hh 
life. Yet even this cruel act was attributed to a 
supernatural impulse; and the vigour with which 
Attila wielded the sword of Mars, convinced the 
world that it had been reserved alone for his 
invincible arm.™ But the extent of his empire, 
affords the only remaining evidence of the num- 

^ Herodot. 1. iv, c. 63. For the cake of economy, I haTe calcu- 
lated by the smallest stadium. In the human sacrifices, they cut ofT 
the shoulder and arm of the victim, which they tkrew up into the 
air, and drew omens and presages from the maoner of their falling 
on the pile. 

* l*rii;cu.s, p. 55. A more civilized hero, Augustus himself, was 
pleased, if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed unable to 
support their divine lustre. Sueton. in August, c. 79. 

^ The count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, torn, mi^ p. 
438, 439) attempts to clear Attila from the murder of his brother ; 
aud is almost inclined to reject the concurrent testimony of Jornan* 
des, and the contemporary Chronicles. 
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ber, and importance, of his victories; and the chap. 
Sc3rthiau monarch, however ignorant of the value ^^i,^^^. 
of science and philosophy, might, perhaps, lament 
that his ilbterate subjects were destitute of the 
art which could perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits. 
If a line of separation were drawn between the *"? *^^ 

* quires the 

civilized and the savage climates of the globe ; empire of 
between the inliabitants of cities, who cultivated and^cer- 
the earth, and the hunters and shepherds, who "^y- 
dwelt in tents ; Attila might aspire to the title of 
supreme and sole monarch of the barbarians.*^ 
He alone, among the conquerors of ancient and 
modem times, united the two mighty kingdoms v 

of Germany and Scythia ; and those vague ap- 
pellafions, when they are applied to his reign, 
may be understood with an ample latitude. Thu- 
ringia, which stretched beyond its actual limits 
as far as the Danube, was in the number of his 
provinces : he interposed, with the weight of a 
powerful neighbour, in the domestic affairs of 
the Franks ; and one of his lieutenants chastised, 
and almost exterminated, the Burgundians of the 
Rhine. He subdued the islands of the ocean, the 
kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and di- 
vided by the waters of the Baltic ; and the Huns 
might derive a tribute of furs from that northern 
region, which has been protected fronl all other 

'^ Fortissimarum gentium dominus, qui inauditi ante se potentia^ 
'olus Scythica et Gertnanica regna possedit. Jornandes, c. 49, p. 
684. Priscus, p. 64, 65. M. de Guignes, by his knowledge of the 
Chinese, has acquired (torn, ii, p. 295*301) an adequate idea of the 
empire of Attila. 
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CHAP, conquerors by the severity of the climate, aiid the 
XXXIV. couraere of the natives. Towards the east, it is 
difficult to circumscribe the dominion of Attila 
over the Scythian deserts; yet we may be assured, 
that he reigned on the banks of the Volga; 
that the king of the Huns was dreaded, not 
only as a warrior, but as a magician ;"" that he 
insulted and vanquished the Khan of the for- 
midable Geougen ; and that he sent ambassadors 
to negotiate an equal alliance with the empire of 
China. In the proud review of the nations who 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and 
who never entertained, during his Hfe-time, the 
thought of a revolt, the Gepidae and the Ostro- 
goths were distinguished by their numbers, their 
bravery, and the personal merit of their chiefs. 
The renowned Ardwic, king of the Gepidae, was 
the faithful and sagacious counsellor of the mo- 
narch, who esteemed his intrepid genius, whilst 
he loved the mild and discreet virtues of the 
noble Walamir, king of the Ostrogoths, The 
crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of so many 
martial tribes, who served under the standard of 
Attila, were ranged in the submissive order of 
guards and domestics, round the person of their 
master. They watched his nod ; they trembled 
at his frown ; and at the first signal of his will, 

« See Hist, des Huns, torn, ii, p. 296. The Geougen believed, 
that the Huns could excite, at pleasure, storms of wind and rain. 
Thi§ phenomjenon was produced by the stone Ge«; to who^e magio. 
power the loss of a battle was ascribed by the Mahofnetan Tartars 
of the fourteenth century. See Cherefeddin Ali, Hist, de Timur 
Bee, torn, i, p. 82, S3. " , 
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tfaey executed, without murmur or hesitation, chap. 
his stem and absolute commands. In time of ^^^v,^ 
peace, the dependant princes, with their national 
troops, attended the royal camp in regular suc- 
cession ; but when Attila collected his military 
force, he was able to bring into the field an army 
of five, or, according to another account, of seven 
hundred thousand barbarians.^ 
The ambassadors of the Huns miffht awaken t*>« Hun» 

o invade 

the attention of Theodosius, by reminding him, Persia, 
that they were his neighbours both in Europe and 4^0. * 
Asia; since they touched the Danube on one 
hand, and reached, with the other, as far as the 
Tanais* In the reign of his father Arcadius, a 
band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the pro- 
vinces of the East ; from whence they brought 
away rich spoils and innumerable captives.*^ 

«• Jornandes, c. 35, p. 661 ; c. 37, p. 667. See Tillemot, Hist, 
des Empereurs, torn, vi, p. 129, 138. Corneille has reppeecnted the 
pride of Attila to his subject kings ; and his tragedy opens with these 
two ridiculous lines. — 

lis ne sont pas venus, nos deux rois ! qu*on leur die 

Qu*Us se font trop attendre, et qu* Attila s^ennuie. 
The two kings of the Gepide and the Ostrogoths are profound poHti* 
cians anfl sentimental lovers ; and the whole piece exhibits the defects, 
without the genius, of the poet. 
\ I alii per Casfaa claustra 

Armeniasque nives, inopino tramite ducti 

Invadunt Orientis opes : jam pascua fumant 

Cappodocum, volucrumque parens Argseus equorum. 

Jam rubet altus Halys, nee se defendit iniquo 

Monte Cilix ; Syris tractus vastantur amseni ; 

Assuetumque choris et laeta plebe canorum 

Proterit imbcllem sonipes hostilis Orontem. 

Claudian, in Rufin. 1. ii, 2&-35. 
See likewise, in Eiitrop. 1. i, S43-^51, and the strong description of 
Jerom, who wrote from his feelings, torn, i, p. S6, ad Heliodor. p. 
?20, ad Ocean. Phllostorgius (1. is, c. 8) mentions this irruption. 
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CHAP. They advanced, by a secret path, along the shores 
XXXIV. ^j- |.j^^ Caspian sea ; traversed the snowy moun- 
tain of Armenia; passed the Tigris, the Euphra- 
tes, and the Halys; recruited their weary cavah^r 
with the generous breed of Cappadodan horses ; 
occupied the hilly country of Cilicia, and dis- 
turbed the festal songs, and dances, of the citizens 
of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their approach ; 
and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy Land 
prepared to escape their fury by a speedy embarka- 
tion. The memory of this invasion was still 
recent in the minds of the Orientals. The sub- 
jects of Attila might execute, with superior forces, 
the design which these adventurers had so bc^dly 
attempted v ^md it soon became the subject of 
anxious conjecture, whether the tempest would 
fall on the dominions of Rome, or of Persia. 
Some of the great vassals of the king of the Huns, 
who were themselves in the rank of powerful 
princes, had been sent to ratify an alliimce and 
society of arms with the emperor, or rather with 
the general, of the West. They related, during 
. their residence at Rome, the circumstapces of an 
expedition, which they had lately made into the 
E^st. After passing a desert and a morass, sup- 
posed by the Romans to be the lake Moeotis, 
they penetrated through the mountains, and 
arrived, at the end of fifteen days march, on the 
confines of Media ; where they advanced as far as 
the unknown cities of Basic and Cursic. They 
encountered the Persian army in the plains of 
Media ; and the air, according to their own ex- 
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pression, was darkened by a cloud of arrows. But c h af; 
the Huns were obliged to retire, before the num- " 



^^'V^^^-V^V* 



bers of the enemy. Their laborious retreat was 
effected by a different road; they lost the greatest 
part of their booty ; and at length returned 
to the royal camp, with some knowledge of the' 
country, and an impatient desire of revenge. 
In the free conversation of the imperial ambas- 
sadors, who discussed, at the court of Attila, the 
character and designs of their formidable enemy, 
the ministers of Constantinople expressed their 
hope, that his strength might be diverted and 
employed in a long and doubtful contest with the 
princes of the house of Sassan. The more saga- 
cious Italians admonished their eastern brethren 
of the folly and danger. of siich a hope, and 
convinced them, that the Mede§ and Persians 
were incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns; 
and that the easy and important acquisition would 
exalt the pride, as well as power, of the con- 
queror. Instead of contenting himself with a 
moderate crontribution, and a military title, which 
equalled him only to the generals of Theodosiiis, 
Attila would proceed to impose a disgraceful 
and intolerable yoke on the necks of the prostrate 
and captive Romans, who would then be en- 
compassed, on all sides, by the empire of the 
Huns.' 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were They at- 
solicitous to avert the impending danger, the ^^^^ 
alliance of Attilu maintained the Vandals in the empire, 

A. D. 441. 
&c. ; 
' See the original conversation in Priscus, p. 64, 65. 

VOL. VI. ► E 
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CHAP, possession of Africa. An enterprise had been 
-^.^.^A^; concerted between the courts of Ravenna and 
Constantinople, for the recovery of that valuable 
province ; and the ports of Sicily were already 
filled with the military and naval forces of Theo- 
dosius. But the subtle Genseric, who spread his 
negotiations round the world, prevented their 
designs, by exciting the king of the Huns to 
invade the eastern empire ; and a trifling inci- 
dent soon became the motive or pretence, of a 
destructive war.' Under the faith of a treaty 
of Margus, a free market was held on the north- 
ern side of the Danube, which was protected 
by a Roman fortress, surnamed Constantia. A 
troop of barbarians violated the commercial se- 
curity ; killed, or dispersed, the unsu§pecting 
traders; and levelled the fortress with the ground. 
The Huns justified this outrage as an act of 
reprisal ; alleged, that the bishop of Margus had 
entered their territories, to discover and steal a 
secret treasure of their kings ; and sternly de- 
manded the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious §poil, 
and the fugitive subjects, who had escaped from 
the justice of Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine 

• Priscus, p. 331. His history contained a copious and elegant ac- 
count of the war, (Evagrius, I. i, c. 17) ; but the extracts which relate 
to the embassies are the only parts that have reached our times. The 
original work was accessible, however, to the writers, from whom 
we borrow our imperfect knowledge, Jomandes, Theophanes, Count 
Marcellinus, Prosper-Tyro, and the author of the Alexandrian, or 
Paschal, Chronicle. M. de Buat. (Hist. desPeuples de TEurope, torn, 
vii, c. XV), has examined the cause, the circumstances, and the dur- 
ation, of this war ; and will not allow it to extend beyond the year 
four hundred and forty-four. 
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court was the signal of war; and the Mae-' chap. 
sians at first applauded the generous firmness of ;^,v^,^,^ 
their sovereign. But they were soon intimidated 
by the destruction of Viminiacum and the adja- 
cent towns; and the people was persuaded to 
adopt the convenient maxim, that a private citi- 
zen, however innocent, or respectable, may be 
justly sacrificed to the safety of his country. The 
bishop of Margus, who did not possess the spirit 
of a martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which 
he suspected. He boldly treated with the princes 
of the Huns ; jsecured, by, solemn oaths, his par- 
don and reward ; posted a numerous detachment 
of barbarians, in silent ambush, on the banks of 
the Danube; and, at the appointed hour^ opened, 
with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal 
city. This advantage, .which had been obtained 
by treachery, served ^s a prelude to more ho- 
nourable and decisive victories. The Illyrian 
frontier was covered, by a line of castles 0nd.for'» 
tresses ; and though the greatest pai^ qf them 
consisted only of a single tower, witib asmall^gar* 
risen, they were commonly sufficient to r^pel, ©r 
to intercept, the inroads of an enemy,j jivhp ^YSS 
ignorant of the art, and impatient of the ()elay, 
of a regular siege.. But these slight ol^stacle^ 
were instantly swept away by thet inoiKlation 
of the Huns.* They destroyed, .]ivjt}j. fir? and 
sword, the populous cities of Sirnuum ,and; ^qgi- 

* Procopius, de Edificiis, 1. iv, c. 5, ^ These fortresses were after- 
wards restorM,' strtagthened,J anft e^Iorged by the»e*nJteAif 'J^istini- 
an; but they were soon ;de£t|oyedj)y, the !^bar^9J!|wbp|:iyfqqed^d4o 
the power and possessions of the Huns. 

e2 
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CHAP, dunum, of Ratiaria and Marcianapolis, of Na- 

xxxiv. jgg^g ^^^ Sardica ; where every circumstance, in 

the discipline of the people, and the construction 

of the buildings, had been gradually adapted to 

and ravage ^jj^ sqJ^ purposc of defence. X^^ wholc breadth 

far as Con- of Europc, as it cxtcnds above five hundred 

•untmopie. j^|j^g ^^.^ ^^ Euxinc to the Hadriatic, was at 

once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by 
the myriads of barbarians whom Attila led into 
the field. The public dailger and distress could 
not, however, provoke Theodosius to interrupt 
his amusements and devotion, or to appear in 
person at the head of the Roman legions. But 
the troops which had been sent against Grcnseric, 
were hastily recalled from Sicily ; the garrisons, 
on the side of Persia, were exhausted; and a 
military force was collected in Europe, formid- 
able by their arms and numbers, if the generals 
had understood the science of command, and 
their soldiers the duty of obedience. The ar- 
mies of the eastern empire were vanquished in 
three successive engagements ; and the progress 
of Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. 
The two former, on the banks of the Utus, and 
under the walls of Marcianapolis, were fought 
in the extensive plains between the Danube and 
Mount Haemus. As the Romans were pressed 
by a victorious enemy, they gradually, and un- 
skilfully, retired towards the Chersonesus of 
Thrace; and that narrow peninsula, the last 
extremity of the land, was marked by their third, 
and irreparable, defeat. By the destruction of 
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this army, Attila acquired the indisputable pos-* chap. 
session of the field. From the Hellespont to ^^^ 
Thermopylae, and the suburbs of Constantinople, 
he ravaged, without resistance, and without 
mercy, the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia, 
Heraclea an^ Hadrianople might, perhaps, escape 
this dreadful irruption of the Huns; but th^ 
words, the most expressive of total extirpation 
and erasure, are applied to the calamities which 
they inflicted on seventy cities of the eastern 
empire."* Theodosius, his court, and the unwar- 
like people, were protected by the walls of Con- 
stantinople ; but those walls had been shaken bya 
recent earthquake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers 
had opened a l^arge and tremendous breach. The 
damage indeed was speedily repaired ; but this 
accident was aggravated by a superstitious fear, 
that Heaven itself had delivered the imperial city 
to the shepherds of Scythia, who were strangers to 
the laws, the language, and the religion, of the 
Romans.* 
In all their invasions of the civilized empires '^^^ ^y* 

thiaiit or 

of the South, the Scythian shepherds have been Tartar 
unifornnly actuated by a savage and destructive ^"^ 
spirit. The laws of war that restrain the exercise 

^ Septuaginta civitates (says Frosper-Tyro) deprcedatione vastatae. 
The language of Count Marcellinus is still more forcible. Pene to- 
tam Europam, invasis excisisque ciTitatibus atque casteUis, cwratit. 

' Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn, vi, p. 106, 107) has paid 
great attention to this memorable earthquake ; which was felt as far 
from Constantinople as Antioefa and Alexandria, and is celebrated by 
all the ecclesiastical writers. In the hands of a popular preacher, an 
earthquake is an engine of admirable effect. 

£ 3 
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GHAP. of national rapine and murder, are founded 
*.»^*^^1 on two principles of substantial interest; the 
knoM'ledge of the permanent benefits which may 
be obtained by a moderate use of conquest ; and 
a just apprehension, lest the desolation which we 
inflict on the enemy's country, may be retaliated 
on our own. But these considerations of hope 
and fear are almost unknown in the pastoral state 
of nations. The Huns of Attila may, without 
injustice, be compared to the Moguls and Tar- 
tars, before their primitive manners were changed 
by religion and luxury; and the evidence of 
oriental history may reflect some light on the 
short and imperfect annals of Rome. After the 
Moguls had subdued the northern provinces of 
China, it was seriously proposed, not in the hour 
of victory and passion, but in calm deliberate 
council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that 
populous country, that the vacant land might be 
converted to the pasture of cattle. The firmness 
of a Chinese mandarin,^ who insinuated some 
' principles of rational policy into * the mind of 
Zingis, diverted him from the execution of this 
horrid design. But in the cities of Asia, which 
yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of 
jthe rights of war was exercised, with a regular 

' He represented to the emperoi' of the Moguls, that the four pro- 
vinces (Petcheli, Chantong, Chansi, and Leaotong) which he akeady 
possessed, might annually produce, under a mild administration, 
500,000 oupces of silver, 400,000 measures of rice, and 800,000 
pieces of silk, , Gaubil. Hist, de la.Dynastie de Moogous, p. 58, 59. 
Yelutchousay (such was (he name of the mandarin) was a wise an^ 
virtuous minister, who sav^d his country, and civilized the conquer^ 
ors. See p. 102, 103. ^ ' 
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form of discipline, which may, with equal reason, chap. 
though not with equal authority, be imputed to ^j^^^ 
the victorious Huns., The inhabitants, who had 
submitted to their discretion, were ordered to 
evacuate their houses, and to assemble in some 
plain adjacent to the city ; where a division was 
made of the vanquished into three parts. The 
first class consisted of the soldiers of the garrison, 
and of the young men capable of bearing arms; 
and their fate was instantly decided : they were 
either inlisted among the Moguls, or they were 
massacred on the spot by the troops, who, with 
pointed spears and bended bows, bad formed a 
circle round the captive multitude. The second 
class, composed of the young and beautiful wo- 
men, of the artificers of every rank and proi- 
fession, and of the more wealthy or honourable 
citizens, from whom a private ransom might be 
expected, was distributed in equal or proportion- 
able lots. The remainder, whose life or death 
was alike useless to the conquerors, were per- 
mitted to return to the city ; which, in the mean- 
while, had been stripped of its valuable furniture ; 
and a tax was imposed on those wretched in- 
habitantsfor the indulgence of breathing their na- 
tive air. ; Such was the behaviour of the Moguls, 
when they werenqtconscious of any extraordinary < 
rigour."" But the most casual provocation, the 
slightest motive, of caprice or convenience, often 

* Particular instances would be endless ; but the curious reader 
may consult the life of Gengiscan, by Petit dc la Croix, the Histoirp 
des Mongous, and the fifteenth book of the History of th): Huns. 
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CHAP, provoked them to involve a whole people in 
^^^^ an indiscriminate massacre: and the ruin of some 
flourishiagcities was executed with such unrelent- 
ing perseverance, that, according to their ow n 
expression, horses might run, without stumbling, 
over the ground where they had once stood. 
The three great capitals of Khorasan, Maru, 
Neisabour, and Herat, were destroyed by the 
armies of Zingis ; and the exact account, which 
was taken of the slain, amounted to four millions 
three hundred and forty-seven thousand persons.* 
Timur, or Tamerlane, was educateil in a less 
barbarous age, and in the profession of the Ma- 
hometan religion: yet, if Attila equalled the 
, hostile ravages of Tamerlane,** either the Tartar 
or the Hun might deserve the epithet of the 
Scourge of God."^ 

* At Maru, 1,300,000; at llerat, 1,600,000; at Neisabour, 
1,74-7,000. D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Oricntale, p. 380, 381. J use 
the orthography of d'AnviUe's maps. It must, however, be allowed, 
that the Persians were disposed to exaggerate their Iosse«, and the 
Moguls to magnify their exploits. 

* Chercfeddin Ali, his servile panegyrist, would afford us many 
horrid examples. In hig camp before Delhi, Timur massacred 
100,000 Indian prisoners* who had smiled when the array of their 
countrymen appeared in sight, (Hist, de Timur Bee, torn, iii, p. 90). 
The people of Ispahan supplied 70,000 human scuUt for the struc- 
ture of several lofty towers, (id. torn, i, p. 434). A similar tax was 
levied on the revolt of Bagdad, (torn, iii, p. 370) ; and the exact ac- 
count, which Cherefeddin was not able to procure from the proper[of- 
ficers, is stated by aiiotlier historian (Ahmed Arabsiada, torn, ii, p. 
H5, vers. Manger) at 90,000 heads. 

* The ancients, Jornandes, Priscue, &c« are ignorant of this epi- 
thet. The modern Hungarians have ima^ned, that it was applied, 
by a hermit of Gaul, to Attila, who was pleased to insert it among 
the titles of his royal dignity. Mascou, ix, S3, and Tillemont, Hist. 
dcs Bmpereurs, torn, vi, p. I4i3. 
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It may be affirmed, with bolder assurance, that chap. 
the Huns depopulated the provinces of the em- ^^'Xl 
pire, by the number of Roman subjects whom state of 
they led away into captivity. In the hands of a tjver^ 
wise legislator, such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse, through the deserts 
of Scy thia, the rudiments of the useful and orna- 
mental arts ; but these captives, who had been 
taken in war, were accidentally dispersed among 
the hords, that obeyed the empire of Attila. 
The estimate of their respective value m as form- 
ed by the simple judgment of unenlightened, 
and unprejudiced, barbarians. Perhaps they 
might not understand the merit of a theologian, 
profoundly skilled in the controversies of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation : yet they respected 
the ministers of every religion ; and the active 
zeal of the Christian missionaries, without ap- 
proaching the person, or the palace, of the mo- 
narch, successfully laboured in the propagatiop 
of the gospel.*^ The pastoral tribes, who were 
ignorant of the distinction of landed property, 
must have disregarded the use, as well as the 
abuse, of civil jurisprudence; and the skill of 
an eloquent lawyer could excite only their con- 
tempt, or their abhorrence.'' The perpetual 

^ The missionaries of St. Chrysostom had converted gi-eat numbers 
of the Scythians, who dwelt beyond the Danube, in tents and wag- 
gons. Theodoret, 1. V, c. SI, Photius, p. 1517. The MahomeUns, 
the Nestorians, and the Latin Christians, thought themselves secure 
of gaining the sons and grandsons of Zingis, who treated the rival 
missionaries with impartial favour. 

* The Germans, who exterminated Varus and his legionSf had 
been particularly olBPended with the Roman laws and lawyers. One 

oif 
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CHAF. intercourse of the Huns and the Goths had com- 
municated the familiar knowledge of the two 
national dialects ; and the barbarians were am- 
bitious of conversing in Latin, the military idiom, 
even of the eastern empire/ But they disdained 
the language, and the sciences, of the Greeks ; 
and the vain sophist, or grave philosopher, who 
had enjoyed the flattering applause of the schools, 
was mortified to find, that his robust servant was 
a captive of more value and importance than 
himself. The mechanic arts were encouraged and 
esteemed, as they tended to satisfy the wants of 
the Huns. An architect, in the service of One- 
gesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was em- 
ployed to construct a bath ; but this work was a 
rare example of private luxury ; and the trades 
of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were 
much more adapted to supply a wandering people 
with the useful instruments of peace and war. 
But the merit of the physician was received with 
universal favour and respect ; the barbarians, 
who despised death, might be apprehensive of 
disease ; and the haughty conqueror trembled in 
the presence of a captive, to whom he ascribed, 
perhaps, an imaginary power, of prolonging, or 

of the barbarians, after the cfTectual precautions of cutting out 
th^Q tongue of an advocate, and sewing up his mouth, observed, 
with much satisfaction, that the viper could no longer hiss. Florus, 
iv, 12. 

' Priscu«, p., 59. It should seem that the Huns preferred the 
Gothic and Latiii language^ to their own; which was probably 
jiarsh and barren idiom. 
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preserving his life.^ The Huns might be pro- chap. 
voked to insult the misery of their slaves, over ^^^^ 
whom they exercised a despotic command ;^ but 
their manners were not susceptible of a refined 
system of oppression ; and the efforts of courage 
and diligence were often recompensed by the 
gift of freedom. The historian Priscus, whosfe 
embassy is a source of curious instruction, was 
accosted, *in the camp of Attila, by a stranger, 
who saluted him in the Greek language, .but 
whose dress* and figure displayed the appearance 
of a wealthy Scythian. In the siege of Viminia- 
cum, he had lost, according to his own account, 
his fortune and liberty : he became the slave of 
Onegesius ; but his faithful services, against the 
Romans and the Acatzires, had gradually raised 
him to tlie rank of the native Huns ; to whom 
he was attached by the domestic pledges of a new 
wife and several children. The spoils of war had 
restored and improved his private property ; he 
was admitted to the table of his former lord ; 
and the apostate Greek blessed the hour of his 
captivity, since it had been the introduction to 

• Philip de Comines, in his admirable picture of the last moments 
of L«wis XI, (Memoires, 1. vi, c. 12), represents the insolence of his 
physician, who, in five months, extorted 54,000 crowns, and a rich 
bishopric, from the stern avaricious tyrant. 

^ Priscus (p. 61) extols the equity of the Roman laws, which 
protected the life of a slave. Occidere solent (says Tacitus of the 
Germans) non disciplina et severitate, sed impetu et iri, ut iiinni- 
cam, nisi quod impune. De Moribus Germ. c. 25. The Heruli, 
who were the subjects of Attila, claimed, and exercised, the power 
of life and death over their slaves. See a remarkable instance in the 
ttcond book of Agathias. 
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CHAP, an happy and independent state ; which he held 
XXXIV. 1^ ^j^g honourable tenure of military service. 
This reflection naturally produced a dispute onr 
the advantages, and defects, of the Roman go- 
vernment, which was severely arraigned by the 
apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix and 
feeble declamation. The freedman of Onegesius 
exposed, in true and lively colours, the vices of a 
declining empire, of which he had so long been 
tlie victim ; the cruel absurdity of the Roman 
princes, unable to protect their subjects against 
the public enemy i, unwilling to trust them with 
arms for their own defence ; the intolerable 
weight of taxes, rendered still more oppressive by 
the intricate or arbitrary modes of collection ; 
the obscurity of numerous and contradictory laws; 
the tedious and expensive forms of judicial pro- 
ceedhigs ; the partial administration of justice ; 
and the universal corruption, which increased the 
influence of the rich, and aggravated the mis- 
fortunes of the poor. A sentiment of patriotic 
sympathy was at length revived in the breast of 
the fortunate exile; and he lamented, with a flood 
of tears, the guilt or weakness of those magistrates, 
who had perverted the wisest and most salutary 
institutions.* 
Treaty of 'jjjg timid, or selfisli, policy of the western 
twecB At- Romans l^ad abandoned the eastern empire to the 
^j^t^ ^ * Huns.'' The loss of armies, and the want of 

empire, 

A. D. 44ff. , « 

* See the whole conversation in Priscus, p. 59-62. 

' Nova iterum Orienti assurgit ruina .... quum nulla ab Occiden- 
talibus ferrentur auxilia. Pro»per-Tyro composed his Chronicle io 
the West 5 and his observation implies a censure. 
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discipline, or virtue, were not supplied by the chap. 
personal character of the monarch. Theodosius 
might still affect the style, as Avell as the title, of 
Invincible Avgustus; but he was reduced to solicit 
the clemency of Attila, who imperiously dictated 
these harsh and humiliating conditions of pfeace, 
I. The emperor of the East resigned, by an exx 
press or tacit convention, an extensive and im- 
I>ortant territory, which stretched along the 
southern banks of the Danube, from Singidunum 
or Belgrade, as far as Novae, in the diocess of 
Thrace. The breadth was defined by the vague 
computation of fifteen days journey ; but, from 
the proposal of Attila, to remove the situation of 
the national marfcet, it soon appeared, that he 
comprehended the ruined city of Naissus within 
the limits of his dominions. IL The king of the 
Huns required, and obtained, that his tribute or 
subsidy should be augmented from seven hundred 
pounds of gold to the annual sum of two thou- 
sand one hundred ; and he stipulated the imme- 
diate payment of six thousand pounds of gold to 
defray the expences, or to expiate the guilt, of 
the war. One might imagine, that such a de- 
mand, which scarcely equalled the measure of 
private wealth, woidd have been readily dischar- 
ged by the opulent empire of the East ; and the 
public distress affords a remarkable proof of the 
impoverished, or at least of the disorderly, state 
of the finances. A Jarge proportion of the taxes, 
extorted from the people, was detained and in- 
tercepted in their passage, through the foulest 
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CHAP, channels, to the treasury of Constantinople. The 
revenue was dissipated by Theodosius, and his 
favourites, in wasteful and profuse luxury; which 
was disguised by the names of imperial mag-ni- 
licence, or Christian charity. The immediate 
supplies had been exhausted by the unforeseen 
necessity of n^ilitary preparatio^s• A personal 
contribution, rigorously, but capriciously, im- 
posed on the members of the senatorian order, 
was the only expedient that could disarm, with- 
out loss of time, the impatient avarice of Attila: 
and the poverty of the nobles compelled them 
to adopt the scandalous resource of exposing to 
public auction the jewels of their wives, and 
the. hereditary ornaments of their palaces.^ 
III. The king of the Huns appears to have estab- 
lished, as a principle of national jurisprudence, 
that he could never lose the property, which he 
had once acquired, in the persons who had 
yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, submis- 
sion to his authority. From this principle he 
concluded, and the conclusions of Attila were 
irrevocable laws, that the Huns, who had been 
taken prisoners in war, should be released with- 
out delay, and without ransom ; that every 
Roman captive, who had presumed to escape, 
sliould purchase his right to freedom at the price 
of twelve pieces of gold ; and that all the barba- 

* According to the description, or rather invective, of Chrysostom, 
an auction of Byzantine luxury must have been very productive. 
Eveiy wealthy house possessed a semicircular table of mas^ silver, 
^such as two men could scarcely lift, a vase of solid gold of the\^igbt 
of forty pounds, cups, dishes oC the same metal, &c. 
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riaiis, who had deserted the standard of Attila, chap/ 
should be restored, without any promise, or sti- xxxiv. 
pulation, of pardon. In the execution of this 
cniel and ignominious treaty, the imperial offi- 
cers were forced to massacre several loyal and 
noble deserters, who refused to devote themselves 
to certain death ; and the Romans forfeited all. 
reasonable claims to the friendship of any Scy- 
thian people, by this public confession, that they^ 
were destitute either of faith, or power, to protect 
the suppliants, who. had embraced the .throne of. 
Theodosius."" 

The firmness of a singly town, so obscure. Spirit of 
that, except on this occasion, it .has never been muntincs. 
mentioned by any historian or geographer, «x* 
posed the disgrace of the emperor ' and empire. 
Azimus, or Azimuntium, a Small city of Thrace 
on the Illyrian borders,'' had bifen distinguished^ 
by the martial spirit of its youth, the skill and 
reputation of the leaders whom they had chosen» 
and their daring exploits against the innumerable 
host of the barbarians. Instead of tamely ex- 

" The articles of the treaty, expressed without much order or pre- 
cision, may be found in Priscus, (p. 34, 3^, 36, 37, 53, &c.)- Count 
Murcellinus dispenses some comfort, by observing, l*f, That At- 
tila himself solicited the peace and presents, which he had for- 
merly refused ; and, t^y^ That, about the same time, the ambassa- 
dors of India presented a fine large tame tiger to the emperor Theo- 
doiius. 

" Priscus, p. 35, 36. Among the hundred and eighty-two forts* 
or castles, of Thrace, enumerated by Procopius* (dc Edificiis, 1. iv, 
c xi, lom. ii, p. 92, edit. Paris), there is one of the name of Esimon-' 
Uiu, whose position is doubtfully marked, in the neighbourhood of 
\nchialu8, and the Euxine Sea. • The niunc and walls of Aizimun- 
tium might subsist till the reign of Justinian ; but the race of its 
brave defenders had been carefully extirpated by the jealousy of the 
Boman princes* 
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CHAP, pecting their approach, the Azimuntines attack- 
ed, in frequent and successful sallies, the troops of 
the Huns, who gradually declined the dangerous 
neighbourhood; rescued from their hands the 
spoil and the captives, and recruited their domes- 
tic force by the voluntary association of fugitives 
and deserters. After the conclusion of the treaty, 
Attila still menacexi the empire with implacable 
war, unless the Azimuntines were persuaded, or 
compelled, to comply with the conditions which 
their sovereign had accepted. The ministers of 
Theodosius confessed with shame, and with truth, 
that they no longer possessed any authority over a 
society of men, who so bravely asserted their 
natural independence; and the king of the Huns 
condescended to negotiate an equal exchange 
with the citizens of Azimus. TIley demanded 
the restitution of some shepherds, who, with their 
cattle, had been accidentally surprised. A strict, 
though fruitless, inquiry was allowed : but the 
Huns were obliged to swear, that they did not 
detain ainy prisoners belonging to the city, before 
they could recover two surviving countrymen, 
whom the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges 
for the safety of their lost companions. Attila, 
on his side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their 
solemn asseveration,. that the rest of the captives 
had been put to the sword ; and that it was their 
constant practice, immediately to dismiss the 
Romans and the deserters, who had obtained the 
security of the public faith. This prudent and 
ofEcious dissimulation may be condemned, or 
excused, by the casuists, as they incline to the 
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rigid decree of St. Auinistin, or to the milder chaf. 
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seotimeiit (rfSt, Jerom and St. Chrysostom : but ^ti^^J* 
every soldier, every statesman^Hnist acknowledge^ 
that, if the race of the Aziitiuntines had been 
encouraged and multiplied, thd barbarians would 
have ceased to tr^unple on the majesty of the 
empire.^ 

It w<mld have been strange, indeed, if Theo- fimbaasies 
dosius had purchased, by the loss of honour, a tua to 
secure and solid tranquillity ; or if his tameness opf/ **°^*°' 
had not invited the repetition of izijurieSi The 
Byzantine court was insulted by five or six suc- 
cessive embassies ;^ and the ministers of Attila 
were uniformly instructed to prt^s the tardy or 
imperfect execution of the last treaty; to produce 
the names of fugitives and deserters, who were 
still protected by the empire; and to declare, 
with seeming moderation, that unless their so- 
vereign obtained complete and immediate satis^ « 
faction, it would be impossible for him^ werid it 
even his wish, to check the resentment of his 
warlike tribes. Besides the motives of pride and 
interest, which might prompt the king of the 
Huns to continue this train of negotiation, he 

The peevish dispute of St Jerditt and Su Augustin, who lahour- 
ed, by different expedients, to reconcile the seeming quarrel of the 
two apostles St. Peter and St Paul, depends on the solution of ah 
important question, (MiddletonV Works^ vol. ii, p. &>10)^ which « 

has been frequently agitated by catholic and protestant divines, and 
even by lawyers and philosophers of every age. 

f Montesquieu (Considerations Sur la Grandeur, &c. c. xix) has 
delineated, with a bold and easy pencil, some of the most striking 
circumstances of the pride of Attila, and the disgrace of the Romans. 
He deserves the praise of having' read the Fragments of Priscus, 
which have been too much disregarded. 

VOL* VI. F 
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CHAP, was influenced by the less honotirable view of 
^^^^^•^ enriching his favourites at the expence of his ene- 
mies. The imperial treasury was exhausted, to 
procure the friendly offices of the ambassadors, 
and their principal attendants, whose favourable 
report might conduce to the maintenance of 
peace. The barbarian monarch was flattered by 
the liberal reception of his ministers ; he com- 
puted with pleasure the value and splendour of 
their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance of 
every promise, which would contribute to their 
private emolument, and treated as an important 
, business of state, the ^marriage of his secretary 
Constantius.^ That Gallic adventurer, who was 
recommended by ^tius to the king of the Huns, 
had engaged his service to the ministers of Con- 
stantinople, for the stipulated reward of awealthy 
and noble wife ;* and the daughter of Count Sa- 
turninus was chosen to discharge the obligations 
of her country. The reluctance of the victim, 
some domestic troubles, and the unjust confis- 
cation of her fortune, cooled the ardour of her 
interested lover ; but he still demanded, in the 
name of Attila, an equivalent alliance; and after 
many ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzan- 
tine court was compelled to sacrifice to this inso- 
lent stranger the widow of Armatius, whose birth, 
opulence, and beauty, placed her in the most 

^ See Priscus, p. 69, 71, 72» &c. I would fain believe, that thii 
adventurer was afterwards crucified by the order of Attila, on a sus* 
picion of treasonable practices ; but Priscus (p. 67) has too plainly 
distinguished tvoo persons of the name of Con&tantius, who, from the 
similar events of their lives, might have been easily confounded. 
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illustrious rank of the Roman matrons. For chap. 
these importunate and oppressive embassies^ At- ^^^)!i 
tila claimed a suitable return : he weighed, with 
suspicious pride, the character and station of the 
imperial envoys ; but he condescended to pro* 
mise, that he would advanae as far as Sardica, to 
receive any ministers who had been invested with 
the consular dignity. The council of Theodosius 
eluded this proposal, by representing the desolate 
and ruined condition of Sardica ; and even ven- 
tured to insinuate, that every officer of the army 
or household was qualified to treat with the most 
powerful princes of Scythia* Maximin,"" a re* 
spectable courtier, whose abilities had been long 
exercised in civil and military employments, 
accepted with reluctance the troublesome, and, 
perhaps, dangerous commisi^on, of reconciling the 
angry spirit of the king of the Huns. His friend, 
the historian Pri$cus,' embraced the opportunity 
of observing the barbarian hero in the peaceful 
and domestic scenes of life ; but the secret of the 



' In the Persian treaty concluded in the year 43S, the wise and 
eloquent Maxiinin had been the assessor of Ardaburius, (Socrates, 
1. vii, c. 20). When Marcian ascended the throne, the office of great 
chamberlain was bestowed on Maximin, who is ranked, in a publie 
edict, among the four principal ministers of state, (Novell, ad Calc. 
Cod. Theod. p. 31). He executed a civil and military commission in 
the eastern provinces ; , and his death was lamented by the savages of 
Ethiopia, whose incursions he had repressed. See Priscus, p. 40, 
41. 

* Priscus was a native of Panium in Thrace, and deserved, by his 
eloquence, an honourable place among the sophists of the age. His 
Byzantine history, which related to his own times, was comprised 
in seven books. See Fabricius, Bibliot. Graec. torn, vi, p. 235, 236. 
Notwithstanding the charitable judgment of the critics, I suspect 
that Pciscus was a pagan. 

F2 
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CHAP. emhBssy, a fatal and guilty secret, was intrusted 
^^J^ only to the interpreter Vigilius. The two last 
ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a ndi>le sub^ 
ject of the Pannonian province, and Edecon, a 
valiant chieftain of the tribe of the Scyrri, re- 
turned at the same time from Constantinople to 
the royal camp. Their obscure names were after- 
wards illustrated by the extraordinaryfortuneand 
the contrast of their sons ; the two servants of 
Attila became the fathei's of the last Roman 
emperor of the West, and of the first barbarian 
king of Italy, 
^eem* 1^^ ambassadors, who were followed by a 
Maximin oumeroos train of men and horses, made theirfirst 
a[d?4^. ^^"^ ^* Sardica, at the distance of three hundred 
and fifty miles, or thirteen days journey, from 
Constantinople. As the remains of Sardica were 
still inclu(kd within the limits of the empire, it 
was incumbent on the Romans to exercise the 
duties of hospitality. They provided, with the 
assistance of the provincials, a sufficient number 
of sheep and oxen ; and invited the Huns to a 
splendid, or, at least, a plentiful Supper. But the 
harmony of the entertainment was soon disturbed 
by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The great- 
ness of the emperor and the empire was warmly 
f maintained by their ministers ; the Huns, with 

equal ardour, asserted the superiority of their 
victorious monarch : the dispute was inflamed by 
the rash and unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, who 
passionately rejected the comparison of-a mere 
mortal with the divine Theodosius ; and it was 
with extreme difficulty that Maximin and Priscus 
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were able to divert the conversation, or to soothe chap, 
the angry minds, of the barbarians. When they ^^^[[ 
rose from table, the imperial ambassador pre- 
sented Edecon and Orestes with rich gifts of silk 
robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully 
accepted. Yet Orestes could not forbear in- 
sinuating, that he had not always been treated 
ivith such respect and liberality: and the offensive 
distinction which was implied, between his civil 
office and the hereditary rank of his colleague, 
seems to have made Edecon a doubtful friend, and 
Orestes an irreconcilable enemy. After this 
entertainment, they travelled about one hundred 
miles from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing 
city, which had given birth to the great Constan* 
tine, was levelled with the ground : the inhabit- 
ants were destroyed or dispersed; and the ap- 
pearance of some sick persons, who were still per- 
mitted to exist among the ruins of the churches, 
served only to increase the horror of the prospect^ 
The surface of the country was covered with the 
bones of the slain ; and the ambassadors, who 
directed their course to the north-west, were 
obliged to pass the hills of modern Servia^ 
before they descended into the flat and marshy 
grounds, which are terminated by the Danube, 
The Huns were masters of the great river: their 
navigation was performed in large canoes, hol- 
lowed out of the trunk of a single tree ; the 
ministers of Theodosius were safely landed on the 
opposite bank; and their barbarian associates 
immediately hastened to the camp of Attila, which 
was equally prepared fbr the amusements of 

rS, 
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CHAP, hunting, or of war. No sooner had Maximin 
?^?^!Xl, advanced about two miles from the Danube, 
than he began to experience the fastididus in 
solence of the conqueror. He was sternly forbid 
to pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest he 
should infringe the distant awe that was due to 
the royal mansion. The ministers of Attila pressed 
him to communicate the business, and the in- 
structions, which he reserved for the ear of their 
sovereign. When Maximin temperately urged 
the contrary practice of nations, he was still more 
confounded to find, that the resolutions of the 
Sacred Consistory, those secrets (says Priscus) 
which should not be revealed to the gods them- 
selves, had been treacherously disclosed to the 
public enemy. On his refusal to comply with 
such ignominious terms, the imperial envoy was 
commanded instantly to depart ; the order was 
recalled ; it was again repeated ; and the Huns 
renewed their ineffectual attempts to subdue the 
patient firmness of Maximin. At length, by the 
intercession of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, 
whose friendship had been purchased by a liberal 
gift, he was admitted to the royal presence ; but, 
instead of obtaining a decisive answer, he was 
compelled to undertake a remote journey to- 
wards the north, that Attila might enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp, 
the ambassadors of the eastern and western em- 
pires. His journey was regulated by the guides, 
who obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, or 
to deviate from the common road, as it best suit- 
ed the convenience of the king. The Romans 
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^to trat^ersed the plains of Hui^aiy, suppose chap. 
that they passed several navifi^ble rivers, either ^^^*^- 
in canoes or portable boats; but there is reason 
to suspect, that the winding stream of the Teyss, 
or Tibiscus, might present itself in different 
places, under ^different names. From the conti- 
guous villages they received a plentiful and regu- 
lar supply of provisions : mead instead of wine, 
miUet in the place of bread, and a certain liquor 
named camus, which, according to the report of 
Priscus, was distilled from barley.* Such fare 
might appear coarse and indelicate to men who 
had tasted the luxury of Constantinople : but, in 
their accidental distress, they were relieved by 
the gentleness and hospitality of the same bar- 
barians, so terrible and so merciless in war. The 
ambassadors had encamped on the edge of a large 
morass. A violent tempest of wind and rain, of 
thunder and lightning, overturned their tents, 
inmiersed their baggage and furniture in the 
water, and scattered their retinue, who wandered 
in the darkness of the night, uncertain of their 
road, and apprehensive of some unknown danger, 
till they awakened by their cries the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring village, the property of the 
widow of Bleda. A bright illumination, and, in 



*■ The Huns themselves sti]] continued to despise the lal^urs of 
agriculture ; they abused the privilege of a victorious nation ; and 
the Goths, their industrious subjects who cultivated the earth» 
dreaded their neighbourhood, like that of so many ravenous M'olves, 
(Priscus, p. 45). In the same manner the Sarts and Tadgics pro* 
vide for their own subsistence, and for that of the Usbec Tartars, 
their lazy and rapacious sovereigns. See Genealogical History of th* 
I'artars, p. 423, 45J, 4l^. 
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CHAP, a few momeats, a comfortable fire of reeds^ was 
^^^^'^- kindled by their officious beaevolaice: the wants, 
and even the desires, of the Romans were libecally 
satisfied ; and they seem to have been embarrassed 
by the singular politeness of Bleda's widow, who 
added to her other favours the gift, or at least the 
loan, of a sufficient number of beautiful and ob- 
sequious damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding 
day was dedicated to repose; to collect an4 dry 
the ba^age, and to the refreshment of the men 
and horses; but, in the evening, before they pur- 
sued their journey, the ambassadors expressed 
their gratitude to the bounteous lady of the vil- 
lage, jjy a very acceptable present of silver cups, 
red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon 
after this adventure, they rejoined the march of 
Attila, from whom they had been separated 
about six days ; and slowly proceeded to the ca- 
pital of an empire, which did not contain, in the 
space of several thousand miles, a single city. 

^iiu'^^^^d "^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ "^*y ascertain the vague and ob- 
paiace. scure geography of Priscus, this capital appears 
to have been seated between the Danube, the 
Teyss, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of 
Upper Hungary, and most probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay." In 

" It is evident, that Priscus passed th« Danube and the Teyss, and 
that he did not reach the foot of the Carpathian hills. Agria, Tokay, 
and Jazberin, are situated in the plains circumscribed by this defini- 
tion. M. de Buat (Histoire des Peuples, &c. torn, vii, p. 461) has 
chosen Tokay; Otrokosci, (p. 180, apud Mascou, ix, 23), a learped 
Hungarian, has preferred Jazberin, a place about thirty-six miles 
westward ipf Buda and the Danube. 
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its oiigin it could be no more than an accidental chap. 
camp, which^ by the long and frequent residence xxxiv.^ 
of Attila, had insensibly swelled into a huge vil- 
lage, for the reception of his court, of the troops 
who followed his person, and of the various mul- 
titude of idle or industrious slaves and retain- 
ers.^ The baths, constructed by Onegesius, 
were the only edifice of stone ; the materials 
had been transported from Pannonia ; and since 
the adjacent country was destitute even of large 
timber, it may be presumed, that the meaner 
habitations of the royal village consisted of straw, 
of mud, or of canvas. The wooden houses of the 
more illustrious Huns, were built itnd adorned 
with rude magnificence, according to the rank, 
the fortune^ or the taste of the proprietors* They 
seem to have been distribyted with some degree 
of order and symmetry ; and each spot became 
more honourable, as it approached the person of 
the sovereign. The palace of Attila, which sur- 
passed all other houses in his dominions^ was built 
entirely of wood, and covered an ample space of 
ground. The outward inclosure was- a lofty wall, 
orpallisade, of smooth square timber, intersected 
with high towers, but intended rather for orna- 
ment than defence. This wall, which seems t<i 

* The royal village of Attila may be compared to the city of Ka- 
racorum, the residence of the successors of Zingis ; which, though 
it appears to have been a more stable habitation, did not equal' the 
size or splendour of the town and Abbey of St. Denya, in the 13th 
century, (see Rubruquis, in the Histoire Generale des Voyages, 
torn, vii, p. 286). The camp of Aurengzebe, as it is so agreeably 
describeid by Bernier, (torn, ii, p. 217-235), blended the manners ef 
Scythia with the magnificence and luxury oCHindostan, 
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CHAP, have encircled the declivity of a / hilU compre* 
• hended a great variety of wooden edifices, adapted 
to the uses of royalty. A separate house was 
assigned to each of the numerous wives of 
Attila; ajid, instead of the rigid and illiberal 
confinement imposed by Asiatie jealousy, they 
politely admitted the Ronian ambassadors to their 
presence, their table, and even to the freedom 
of an innocent embrace. When Maximin offered 
his presents to Cerca, the prindpal qu^o, he 
admired the singular architecture of her mansion, 
the height of the round columns, the size and 
beauty of the wood, which was curiously shaped, 
or turned, or polished, or carved ; and his at- 
tentive eye was able to discover some taste in 
the ornaments^ apd some regularity in the pro- 
portions. After passing through the guards who 
watched before the gate, the ambassadors were 
introduced into the private apartment of Cerca. 
The Wife of Attila received their visit sitting, or 
rather lying, on a soft couch ; the floor was 
covered with a carpet; the domestics formed a cir- 
cle round the queen ; and her damsels, seated on 
the ground, were employed in working the varie- 
gated embroidery whicji adorned the dress of the 
barbaric warriors. The Huns were ambitious of 
displaying those riches which were the fruit and 
evidence of their victories: the trappings of tjieir 
horses, their swords, and even their shoes, were 
studded w;ith gold and precious stones; and 
their tables were profusely spread withplates, and 
goblets, and vases of gold and silver, which had 
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been fashioned by the labour of Grecism artists, chap. 
ThB monarch alone assumed the superior pride of ^^^'^ 
still adhering to the simplicity of his Scythian 
ancestors/ The dress of Attik, his arms, and the 
furniture of his fcorse, were plain» without orna- 
ment, and of a single colour. The royal table 
was served in wooden cups and platters ; flesh 
was his only food ; and the conqueror of the 
North never tasted the luxury of bread. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Ro-Thcbcha 
man ambassadors on the banks of the Danube, Atuia^to 
his tent wasencompassed with a formidable guard. ^J^^^^"^ 
The monarch himself was seated in a wooden do"- 
chair. His stern countenance, angry gestures, and 
impatient tone, astonished the firmness of Maxi- 
min ; but Vigilius had more reason to tremble, 
since he distinctly understood the menace^ that 
if Attila did not respect the law of nations, he 
would nail the deceitful interpreter to a cross, 
and. leave his body to the vultures. The barba- 
rian condescended, by producing an accurate list, 
to expose the bold falsehood of Vigilius, who 
had affirmed that no more than seventeen deserters 
could be found. But he arrogantly declared, 
that he apprehended only the disgrace of con^ 
tending with his fugitive slaves; since he despised 
their impotent efforts to defend the provinces ^ 
which Theodosius had intrusted to their arms : 

y When the Moguls displayed the spoils of Asia, in the diet of 
Toncat, the throne of Zingis was still covered with the original 
black felt carpet» on which he had been seated, when he was raised 
to the command of his warlike countrymeq. See Vie de Gengiscan» 
}- iv, c. 9. 
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CHAP. " For what fortress," (add^ Atttla), "what city, 
XXXIV. <c jjj ^jjg ^i^ig extent of the Roman empire, can 
" hope to exist, secure and impregnable, if it 
f' is our pleasure th^t it should be erased from 
" the earth ?" He dismissed, however, the in- 
terpreter, who returned to Constantinople with 
his peremptory demand of more conifiete resti- 
tution, and a more splendid embassy. His an- 
ger gradually subsided, 9,nd his domestic satisfac- 
, ' tion, in a marriage which lie celebrated on the 
road with the daughter of Eslam, might perhaps 
contribute to molify the native fierceness of his 
temper. The entrance of Attila into the royal 
village, was marked by a very singular cere- 
mony. A numerous troop of wpmeo came out 
to meet their hero, andtheir king. They marched 
before him, distributed into long apd regular 
files: the intervals between the files were filled by 
white veils of thin linen, which the women on 
either side bore aloft in their hands^ and which 
formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, 
who chanted hymi^s and songs in the Scythian 
language. The wife of his favourite Onegesius, 
with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila 
at the door of her own house, on his way to the 
' palace ; and oflTered, according to thp custom of 
the country, her respectful homage, by eptreating 
him to taste the wine and meat, which she had 
prepared for his reception. As soon as the mo- 
narch had graciously accepted her hospitable gift, 
his domestics lifted a small silver table to a con- 
venient height, as he sat on horseback; and Attila, 
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When he had touched the goblet with his lips, chap. 
ag^ain saluted the wife of Onegesias, and con- ^^^J^i. 
tinued his march. Durii^ his residence at the 
seat of empire, his hoisrs were not wasted in the 
recluse idleness of a sera^o ; and the king of the 
Huns could maintain hissuperior dignity, without 
concealing his person flrom the public view. He 
frequently assembled bis council, and gave audi- 
ence to the ambassadors of the nations ; and his 
people might appeal to the supreme tribunal, 
whidh he held at stated times, and, according to 
the eastern custom, before the principal gate of 
his wooden palace. The Romans^ both of the 
East and of the West, were twice invited to the 
foanqtiets, where Attila feasted with the princes 
andn<rf)lesof ScytKia. MaximinandhiscoUeagues Theroyai 
were stopped on the threshold, till they had made 
a devout libation to the health and prosperity df 
the king of the Huns ; and were conducted, after 
this ceremony, to their respective seats in a spa- 
cious hall. The royal table and couch, covered 
with carpets ^nd fine linen, was raised by several 
steps in the midst of the hall; and a son, an uncle, 
or perhaps a favourite king, were admitted to 
share the simple and homely repast of Attila. Two 
lines of small tables, each of which contained three 
or fourguests, were ranged in order on either hand; 
the right was esteemed the most honourable, but 
the Romans ingenuously confess, that they were 
I)laced on the left ; and that Beric, an unknown 
chieftain, most probably of the Gothic race, pre- 
ceded the representatives of Theodosius and Valen- 
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CHAP, tinian. The barbarian monarch received from his 
cup-bearer a goblet filled with wine, and cour- 
teously drank to the health of the mostdistinguisfa- 
ed guest ; who rose from his seat, and expressed, 
in the same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. 
This ceremony was successively p^formed for all, 
or at least for the illustrious persons of the 
assembly; and aconsiderable time must have been 
consumed, since it was thrice repeated, as each 
course of service wa^ placed on the table. But the 
wine still remained after the meat had been re- 
moved ; and the Huns continued to indulge their 
intemperance long after the sober tod decent am- 
bassadors of thetwoempireshad withdrawn them- 
selves from the nocturnal banquet. Yet before 
they retired, they enjoyedasin^laropportunity of 
observing the manners of the nation in their con^ 
vivial amusanents. Two Scythians stood before 
the couch of Attila, and recited the verses which 
they had composed, to celebrate his valour and 
his victories. A profound silence prevailed in the 
hall; and the attention of theguestswascaptivated 
\}y the vocal harmony, which revived and perpe- 
tuated the memory of their own exploits : a mar- 
tial ardour flashed from the eyes of the warriors, 
who were impatient forbattle; and the tears of the 
oldmeaexpressed their generousdespair, that they 
could no longer partake the danger and glory of 
the field.'' This entertainment, which might be 

■ If we may believe Plutarch, (in Demetrio, torn, v, p. 24), it wa« 
the custom of the Scythians, when they indulged in the pleasures of 
the table, to awaken their languid courage by the martial harmony^of 
twanging their bow-strings. 
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considered as a school of military virtue, was sue- chap. 
ceeded by a farce that dieba^ed the dignity of ^^^^^* 
human nature. A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon 
successively excited the mirth of the rude spec- 
tator^ by their deformed figure^ ridiculous dress, 
antic gestures, absurd speeches, and the strange 
unintelligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, 
and theHunnic languages; and the hall resounded 
with loud and licentious- peals of laughter. In 
the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila alone^ 
without a change of countenance, maintaided his 
stedfast and inflexible gravity; which was never 
relaxed, except on the entrance of Irnac, the 
youngest of his sons : he embraced the boy with 
a smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched 
him by the cheek, and betrayed a partial affec- 
tion, which was justified by the assurance of his 
prophets, that Irnac would be the future sup- 
port of bis family and empire. Two day^ after- 
wards, the ambassadors received a second invita- 
tion; and they had reason to praise the politeness, 
as well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king 
of the Huns held a long and familiar conversation 
with Maximin ; but his civility was interrupted 
by rude expressions, and haughty reproaches ; and 
he was provoked, by a motive of interest, to sup- 
port, with unbecoming zeal, the private claims 
of his secretary Constantius. " The emperor" 
(said Attila) " has long promised him a rich 
" wife : Constantius must not be disappointed ; 
" nor should a Roman emperor deserve the name 
" of liar." On the third day, the ambassadors 
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CHAP, y/ere dismissed ; the freedom of several captives 
^^l!L was granted, for a moderate ransom^ to their 
, pressing entreaties ; and, besides the royal pre-^ 
sents, they were permitted to accept from each 
of the Scythian nobles, the honourable and use^ 
ful gift of a horse. Maximin returned, bjr the 
same road, to Constantinople; and though he 
was involved in an accidental dispute with Beric, 
the newambstssador of Attila, heflattered himself 
that he had contributed, by the laborious Jour- 
ney, to confirm the peace and alliance of the 
two nations.* 
of°thc Ro-^ But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of 
* mans the trcachcrous design, which had been concealed 
Sfo'of * under the mask of the public faith* The surprise 
^*^** andsatisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplated 
the splendour of Constantinople, had encouraged 
the interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a 
secret interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius,^ 
who governed the emperor and the empire- After 
some previous conversation, and a mutual oath 
of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, from his 

• The curious narrative of this etabassy, which required few ob- 
servations, and was not susceptible of any collateral evidence, may be 
found in Priscus, p. 49^70. But I have not confined myself to the 
same order ; and I had previously extracted the historical circum- 
stances, which were less intimately connected with the journey, and 
business, of the Roman ambassadors. 

^ M. de Tillemont has very properly given thesuccession of cham* 
berlains, who reigned in the name of Theodosius. Chfysaphius was 
the last, and, according to the unaninious evidence of history, the 
Worst of these favourites, (see Hist, des £mpereurs, torn, vi, p. 117- 
119. Mem. Eccles. torn xv, p. 438). His partiality for his godfather, 
the heresiarch Eutyches, engaged him to persecute the orthodox 
l)arty. 
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own ieeliBgs or experm^e, imbibed any exalted chap. 
notions of imaisterial virtue, ventured to propose ^^^^ 
the death of Attila, as bb, importapt service, by 
which Edecdn might deserve a liberal share of the 
wealth and luxury which he admired. The 
ambassadfHT of ^e Huns listened to the tempting 
offer ; and professed, witi^ af^arent zeal» his abi^^ 
lity, as w^H as readiness, to execute the bloody 
deed: the design was cofnmuiiicated to the mas^ 
ter of the offices, and the devout Theodosius 
consented to the assassiqation of his invincible 
enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was de<> 
feated hy the dissimulation, or the repentance, of 
Edeeon ; and, though he might exaggerate his 
inward abhorrence for the treason^ which he 
seemed to apj^rove^ he dexterously assumed the 
merit of an early and voluntary confession* If we 
7U>w review the embassy of Maximia^ and the 
behaviour of Attila, we mu«t applaud the har^ 
barian, who respected the laws of hospitality, and 
generously entertained and dii^xiissedthe minister 
of a prince who had conspired against his life. 
But the rashness of Vigilius will appear still more 
extraordinary, since he returned, conscious of his 
guilt and dimger, to the royal camp; accQm<« 
panied by his son, and carrying with him a 
weighty purse of gold, which the favourite eu- 
nuch had fiunished, to satisfy the demands of 
Edeeon, and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. 
The interpreter was instantly seized, and dragged 
before the tribunal of Attila, where he asserted 
his innocence with specious firitinessj till the 

VOL. VI. G 
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CHAP, threat of inflicting instant death on his son, ex** 
^^^!Zl torted from him a sincere discovery of the crimi- 
nal transaction. Under the name of ransom or 
(confiscation, the rapacious king of the Huns 
accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the life 
of a traitor, whom he disdained to punish* He 
pointed his just indignation against a nobler 
He rcpri- object. His ambassadors Eslaw and Orestes^ were 

mands and ** . 

forgives immediately despatched to Constantinople, with a 
or! ^°^^^' peremptory instruction, which it was much safer 
for them to execute than to disobey. They boldly 
entered the imperial presence, with the fatal purse 
hanging down from the neck of Orestes; who 
interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood 
beside the throne, whether he recognised the evi-- 
dence of his guilt. But the office of reproof was 
reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague 
Eslaw, who gravely addressed the emperor of the 
East in the following words. — ** Theodosius is the 
' ** son of an illustrious and respectable parent ; 
" Attila likewise is descended from a noble race; 
" and he has supported, by his actions, the dig- 
" nity which he inherited from his father Mund- 
** zuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his pater- 
•* nal honours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, 
** has degraded himself to the condition of a 
" slave. It is therefore just, that he should reve- 
** rence the man whom fortune and merit have 
" placed above him ; instead of attempting, like 
** a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspire against 
*' his master.'* The son of Arcadius, who was 
accustomed only to the voice of flattery, heard 

I 
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"With astonishment tke severe language of truth; chap, 
he blushed and trembled ; nor did he presume ^^™'^- 
directly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which 
Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to demand. 
A solemn embassy, armed with full powers and 
magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate 
the wrath of Attila ; and his pride was gratified 
by the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two 
ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom 
the one was great treasurer, and the other was 
master-general of the armies of the East. He 
condescended to meet these ambassadors on the 
banks of the river Drenco; and though he at first 
afiected a stern and haughty demeanour, his anger 
was insensibly molified by their eloquence and 
liberality. He condescended to pardon the em- 
peror, the eunuch, and the interpreter ; bound 
liimself by an oath to observe the conditions of 
peace; released a great number of captives; 
abandoned the fugitives and deserters to their 
fate ; and resigned a large territory to the south 
of the Danube, which he had already exhausted 
of its wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty 
was purchased at an expence which might have 
supported a vigorous and successful war; and the 
subjects of Theodosius were compelled to redeem 
the safety of a worthless favourite by oppressive 
taxes, which they would more cheerfully have 
paid for his destruction."" 

« This secret conspiracy, and its important consequences* may be 
traced in the fragments of Priscus, p. 37, 38, 39, 54, 70, 71, 72. 
The chronology of that historian is not fixed hy any precise date ; but 

g2 *^ 
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CHAP. The emperor Theodosius did not long survive 
^^^^ the most humiliating circumstance of an inglo- 
Theodo- rioud life. As he was ridings or hunting, in the 
Y^M^r neighbouriiood of Constantinople, he was thrown 
dies, from his horse into the river Lycus: the spine of 

A. D 450 

July 28; ' the back was injured bj" the fall ; and he expired 
some days afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his 
age, and the forty-third of his reign,* His 
sister Pulcheria, whose authority had been con- 
troiiled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs by 
the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was una- 
nimously proclaimed empress of the East ; and 
the Romans, for the first time, submitted to a 
female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria ascended 
the throne, than she indulged her own and the 
public resentment, by an act of popular justice. 
Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius 
was executed before the gates of the city ; and 
the immense riches which had been accumiilated 
by the rapacious favourite, served only to hasten 
and to justify his punishment.^ Amidst the 
general acclamations of the clergy and people, 
the empress did not forget the prejudice and dis- 
advantage to which her sex was exposed; and she 

the series of negotuitiDxifi between Attila apd the eastern empire, must 
be included between the three or four years which are terminated A. 
D. 450, by the death of Theodosius. 

, ^ Theodorus tlie Reader, (see Vales. Hist. Eccles. torn, iii, p. 563), 
and the Paschal Chronicle, mention the fall, without specifying the 
injury : but the consequence was so likely to happen, and so unlike- 
ly to be invented, that we may safely give credit to Nkephorus Cal> 
Hstus, a Greek of the fourteenth centuiy. 

* Pulcheris natik (says Count Marcellinus) sua cum avaritii in- 
teremptus est. She abandoned the eunuch to the pious revenge of a 
MHi, whose father ha4 suffered at his instigation. 
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wisely resolved to prevent their murmurs by the chap. 
choice of a colleague, who would always respect ^^J^ 
the superior rank and virgin chastity of his wife. 
She gave her hand to^Marcian, a senator, about »nd is tuc 
sixty years of age, and the nominal husband of Marcianf 
Pulcheriawas sdemnly invested with the imperial ^"^* *^ 
purple. The zeal which he displayed for the 
orthodox creed, as it was established by the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, would alone have inspired the 
grateful eloquence of the catholics. But the 
behaviour of Marcian in a private life, and after- 
wards on the throne, may support a more rational 
belief, that he was qualified to restore and in- 
vigorate an empire, which had been almost 
dissolved by the successive weakness of two he- 
reditary monarchs. He was born in Thrace, and 
educated to the profession of arms ; but Mar- 
cian's youth had been severely exercised by po- 
verty and misfortune, since his only resource, 
when he first arrived at Constantinople, con- 
sisted in two hundred pieces of gold, which he 
had borrowed of a friend. He passed nineteen 
years in the domestic and military service of 
Aspar, and his son Ardaburius; followed those 
powerful generals to the Persian and African 
wars; and obtained, by their influence, the 
honourable rank of tribune and senator. His 
mild disposition, and useful talents, without 
alarming the jealousy, recommended Marcian 
to the esteem and favour of his patrons: he 
had seen, perhaps he had felt, the abuses of a 
venal and oppressive administration; and his 

g3 
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CHAP, own example gave weight and energy to the 
^[^^^J^ laws, which he promulgated for the reformation 
of manners/ 



' Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c 4. Evagiius, 1. ii, c. 1. Theo- 
phanes, p. '90, 9L Novell, ad Calcem Cod. Theod. torn, vi, p. 30. 
The praises which St. Leo and the catholics have bestowed on Mar- 
cian, are diligently transcribed by Boi'onius, as an encouragement fur 
ftiture pririces. 
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CHAP. XXXV^. 

fnvasion of Gaul hy AttUa-^^He is repulsed hy Mliu^ 
and the Visigoths — AtlUa invades and evacuates 
Italy — The deaths of Attila, JEtius^ and Valentin 
man III. 

1 T was the opinion of Marcian, that war should chap. 
be avoided, as long as it is possible to preserve xxxv. 
a secure and honourable peace ; but it was like- ^ttiu 
wise his opinion, that peace cannot be honour- {|^'^f**^"* 
able or secure, if the sovereign betrays a pusil- pires, and 
lanimous aversion to war. This temperate cou- folS^^iSe 
rage dictated his reply to the demands of At- ^*"jj 
tila, who insolently pressed the payment of the 
annual tribute. The emperor signified to the 
barbarians, that they must no longer insult the 
majesty of Rome by the mention of a tribute ; 
that he was disposed to reward, with becoming- 
liberality, the faithful friendship of his allies; but • 
that, if they presumed to violate the public peace, 
they should feel that he possessed troops, and 
arms, and resolution, to repel their attacks. The 
same language, even in the camp of the Huns, 
was used by his ambassador ApoUonius, whose 
bold refusal to deliver the presents, till he had 
been admitted to a personal interview, displayed 
a sense of dignity, and a contempt of danger, 
which Attila was not prepared to expect from the 
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CHAP, degenerate Romans.* He threatened to chastise 
XXXV. ^jj^ j.^gjj successorof Theodosius : but he hesitated 
whether he should first direct his invincible arms 
against the eastern or the western empire While 
mankind awaited his decision with awful suspense, 
he sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ra- 
venna and Constantinople; and his ministers 
saluted the two emperors with the same haughty 
declaration. " Attila, my lord, and th^ lord, 
" commands thee to provide a palace for his 
" immediate reception.*'** But as the barbarian 
despised, or affected to despise, the Romans of 
the East, whom he had so often vanquished, he 
soon declared his resolution of suspendifig the 
easy conquest, till he had achieved a more glo- 
rious and important enterprise. In the memor- 
able invasions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were 
naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility (rf 
those provinces ; but the particular motives and 
provocations of Attila, can only be explained by 
the state of the western empire under the reign 
of Valentinian, or, to speak more correctly, un- 
der the administration of jEtius.*' 

After the death of his rival Boniface, Mtim 
nVJtration had prudcutly retired to the tents of the Huns f 

of Mtiui. 

• See Priscus, p. 39, 72. 

^ The Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, which introduces this 
haughty message, duripg the lifetime of Theodosius, may have anti- 
cipated the date ; but the dull annalist was incapable of inventing 
the original and genuine style of Attila. 

^ The second book of the Hlstoire Critique de TEtablissement de 
la Monarchic Fran90ise, torn, i, p. 189-424>, throws great light on 
the state of Gaul, when it was invaded by Attila ; but the ingenious 
author, the Abb^ Dubos, too often bewilders himself in system and 
conjecttire. 
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and he was indebted to their alliance for his safety chap. 

XX.XV 

and his restoration. Inst<ead of the suppliant Ian- ,^,,^^^J. 
guage of a guilty exile, he solicited his pardon a. d. 433^ 
at the head of sixty thousand barbarians; and the 
empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, 
that the condescension, which might have been 
ascribed to clemency, was the effect of weakness 
or fear. She delivered herself, her son V alentinian, 
and the western empire, into the hands of an 
insolent subject ; ^nor could Placidia protect the 
son-in-law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful 
Sebastian, "* from the implacable i>ersecution, 
which urged him from one kingdt>m to another, 
till he miserably perished in the service of the 
Vandals. The fortunate iEtlus, who was im- 
mediately promoted to the rank of patrician, and 
thrice invested with the honours of the consulship, 
assumed, with the title of master of the cavalry 
and infantry, the whole military power of tlie 
state ; and he is sometimes styled, by contempo- 
rary writers, the Duke, or General, of the Ro- 
Jiians of the" West. His prudence, rather thaa 
his virtue, engaged him to leave the grandson of 
Theodosius in the possession of the purple ; and 
^Vaientini^n was permitted to enjoy the peace and 

* Victor Vitensis (de Persecut. Vandal. 1. i, c. 6, p. 8, edit. Rui- 
nart) calls him, acer consillo et strenuus in bello : but his courage, 
when be became unfortunate, was censured as desperate rashnriss; 
and Sebastian deserved, or obtained, the epithet of pr(Bceps, (Sidor. 
Apollinar. Carmen, ix, 181). His adventures at Constantinople, in 
Sicily, Ganl, Spain, and Africa, are faintly marked in the Chronicles 
of Marcellinus and Idatius. In his distress, he was always followed 
by a numeroas train ; since he could ravage the Hellespont and Pro- 
pontls, and seize the city of Bareelona. 
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CHAP, luxury of Italy, while the patrician appeared li^ 
^^^Ji^ the glorious light of a hero and a patriot, who 
supported near twenty years the ruins of the 
western empire. The Gothic historian inge-. 
nuously confesses, that iBtius was bom for the 
salvation of the Roman republic;*" and the foK 
lowing portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest 
colours, must be allowed to contain a much larger 
proportion of truth than of flattery. " His 
*^ mpth^r was a wealthy and noble Italian, and his 
" father Gaudentius, who held a distinguished 
" rank in the province of Scythia, gradually rose 
** from the station of a military domestic^ to the 
" dignity of master of the cavalry. Their son, 
" who was inrpUed almost in his infancy in the 
** guards, was given as a hostage, first to Alaric, 
" and afterwards to the Huns ; and he success- 
" ively obtained the civil and military honours 
** of the palace, for which he was equally qua- 
'* lifted by superior merit. The graceful figure 
" of Mtins was not above the middle stature ; 
*' but his manly limbs were admirably forme^ 
** for strength, beauty, and agility ; ^nd he ex- 
" celled in the martial exercises of managing a 
" horse, drawing the bow, and darting the jave- 
" lin. He could patiently endure the want of 
" food or of sleep ; and his mind and body were 
" alike capable of the most laborious efforts. 
** He possessed the genuine courage, that can 
" despise not only dangers but injuries ; and [t 

f Relpublicie Rpmanae singulariter natus, qui superbiam Suevo* 
rum, Francorumque barbariem uiiinfinsis coecUlius aervirs iinperu> 
Romano coegisset. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 34, p. 660. 
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^* was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, or chap, 
^* intimidate, the firm integrity of his soul.'" J^^^?, 
The barbarians, who bad seated themselves in the 
western provinces, were insensibly taught to rcr 
spect the faith and valour of the patrician jEtius. 
He soothed their passions, consulted their preju- 
dices, balanced their interests, and checked their 
ambition. A seasonable treaty, which he con- 
cluded with Genseric, protected Italy from the 
depredations of the Vandals; the independent 
Britons implored and acknowledged his salutary 
aid V the imperial authority was restored and 
maintained in Gaul and Spain ; and he compelled 
the Franks and the Suevi, whom *he had van- 
quished in the field, to become the useful con- 
federates of the republic. 

From a principle of interest, as well as grati- ^^^^^?^^' 
tude, iKtius assiduously cultivated the alliance of with the 
the Huns. While he resided in their tents as a a^^*° 
hostage, or an exile, he had familiarly conversed 
with Attila himself, the nephev of his benefactor; 
and the two famous antagonists appear to have 
been connected by a personal and military friend- 
ship, which they afterwards confirmed by mu- 
tual gifts, frequent embassies, and the education 
of Carpilio, the son of JEtius, in the camp of 
Attila. By the specious professions of gratitude 

' This portrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, a 
contemporary historian, known only by some extracts, which are 
preserved by Gregory of Tours, (1. ii, c. 8, in torn, ii, p. 163). It 
was probably the duty, or at least the interest, of Renatus, to mag- 
nify the virtues of ^tius ; but he would have shewn more dexterity, 
if he had not insisted on his patient, /or^'viiig disposition. 
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CHAP, and voluntwj attachment, the patrician might 
XXXV. disffuise bis apprehensions of the ScythiaD con- 
queror, who pressed the two empires with his in- 
numerable armies. His demands were obeyed 
or ehided. When he claimed the spoils of a van- 
quished city, some vases of gold, which had ht^xx 
fraudulently embezzled; the civil and military 
governors of Noricum were immediately despatch- 
ed to satisfy his complaints:^ and it is evident, 
from their conversation with Maximin and Pris- 
cus, in the royal village, that the valour and 
prudence of jEtius had not saved the western 
Romans from the common ig&ominy of tribute. 
Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the advan- 
tages of a salutary peace; and a numerous army 
of Huns and Alani, whom he had attached to his 
person, was employed in tlie defence of Gaul. 
Two colonies of the<9e barbarians were judiciously 
fixed in the territories (rf Valeus and Orleans :^ 
and their active cavalry secured the important 
V 

« The embassy consisted of Count Romulus; of Promotus, pre- 
sident of Noricum ; and of Romanus, the military duke. They 
were accompanied by Tatullus, an illustrious citizen of P«tovio, 
in the same province* and father of 0restes« who had married the 
daughter of Count Romulus. See Priscus, p. 57, 65. Cassiodorius 
(Variar. i, 4) mentions another embassy, which was executed by 
his father and Caqiilio, the son of iBtius : and as Attihi was no 
more, he could safely boast of their manly Intrepid bebaviour in hi^ 
presence. 

*» Deserta Valentinae urbis rura Alanis partienda traduntur. Pros- 
per. Tyronis Chron. in Historiens de France, torn, i, p. 639. A few 
lines afterwards, Prosper observes, that lands in the uUeriar Gaul 
were assigned to the Aiani. Without admitting the correction of 
Dubos, (torn, i, p. 30(^« the reasonable supposition of <9o colonies or 
garrisons of Alani, will confirm his arguments* and remove his rb- 
jectioiis. 
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passages of the Rhone and of the Loire. These chap. 
samse allies were not indeed less formidable to ^^^^- 
the subjects Uian to the enemies of Rome. Their 
origmal settlement was enforced with the licen- 
tious violence of coi^uest; and the province 
through which they marched, was exposed to all 
the cahuBities of an hostile invasion.^ Strangers 
to the emperor or the republic, the Alani of Gaul 
were devt>ted to the ambition of ^tius ; and 
though he might suspect, that, in a contest with 
Attila himself, they would revolt to the standard 
of their national king, the patrician laboured to 
restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal and 
resentment against the Goths, the Burgundians, 
and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in The visi- 
the southern- provinces of Gaul, had gradually o'auf under 
acquired strength and maturity; and the conduct of^Tu^o- 
of those ambitious barbarians, either in peace or ric, a. d. 

419-^51 

war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of ^tius. 
After the death of Wallia, the Gothic sceptre 
devolved to Theodoric, the son of the great 

* See Prosper. Tyro, p. 639. Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 246) com- 
plains, in the name of Auvergne, his native counjry, 

Litorius Scytliicos equites tunc forte subacto • 

Celsus Aremorico, Geticum rapiebat in agmen 

Per terras, Arverne, tuas, qui proxima queeque 

Discursu, flammis, ferro, feritate, rapinis, • ' 

Delebant ; pacis fallentes nomen inane. 

Another poet, PauUnus of Perigord, confirms the complaint : 

Nam socium vix ferre queas^ qui durior hoste. 

See Dubos, torn. 1, p. 330. 
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CHAP. Alafic;*' and his prosperous reign, of mOTe 
,,^^^^ than thirty years, over a turbulent people, may 
be allowed to prove, that his prudence was sup- 
ported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and 
body. Impatient of his narrow, limits, Theodoric 
aspired to the possession of Aries, the wealthy seat 
of government and commerce ; but the city was 
saved by the timely approach of JEtius ; and the 
Gothic king, who had raised the siege with some 
loss and disgrace, was persuaded, for an adequate 
subsidy, to divert the martial valour of his sub- 
jects in a Spanish war. Yet Theodoric still watch- 
ed^ and e^erly seized, the favourable moment . 
A. D. 433- of renewing his hostile attempts. The Goths 
besieged Narbonne, while the Belgic provinces 
were invaded by the Burgundians ; and the pub- 
lic safety was threatened on every side by the 
apparent union of the enemies of Rome. On 
ev^ry side, the activity of ^Etius,. and his Scy- 
thian cavalry, opposed a firm and successful re- 
sistance. Twenty thousand Bui^ndians were 
slain in battle ; and the remains of the nation 
humbly accepted a dependant seat in the moiin' 

^ Theodoric fl, Ihe son of Theodoric I, declares to Avitus his re- 
solution of repairing, or expiating, the faults which his grandfatUr 
had committed. 

Quae noster peccavit avus, qtiem. fuscat id unum, 

Quod te, Roma, capit. 

Sidon. Panegyric. Avit. 505. 
This character, applicable only to the great Alaric, establishes the 
genealogy of the Gothic kings, which has hitherto been unnoti- 
ced. 
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tains of Savoy .^ The walls of Narbonne had chap. 
been shaken by the battering engines, and the ^^^^; 
inhabitants had endured the last extremities of 
famine, when Count Litorius, approaching in 
silence, and directing each horseman to carry 
behind him two sacks of flour, cut his way through 
the intrenchments of thf besiegers. The siege 
was immediately raised ; and the more decisive 
victory, which is ascribed to the personal conduct 
of JItius himself, was marked with the blood of 
eight thousand Goths. But in the absence of the 
patrician, who was hastily summoned to Italy by 
some public or private interest. Count Litorius 
succeeded to the command; and his presumption 
soon discovered, that far different talents are re- 
quired to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct the 
operations of an important war. At the head 
of an amiy of Huns, he rashly advanced to the 
gates of Thoulouse, full of careless contempt for 
an enemy, whom his misfortunes had rendered 
prudent, aud his situation made desperate. The 
predictions of the augurs had inspired Litorius 
with the profane confidence, that he should enter 
the Gothic capital in triumph ; and the trust 
which he reposed in his pagan allies, encouraged 
liim to reject the fair conditions of peace, which 

' The name of Sajmudia^ the origin of Savoy^ is first mentioned 
by Ammianu3 Marcellinus ; and two military posts are ascertained, 
by the Xotitia, within the limits of that province ; a cohort was 
Rationed at Grenoble in Dauphin^ ; and Ebredunum, or I Verdun, 
sheltered a fleet of small vessels, which commanded the lake of 
^'eufchatel. See Valesius, Notit. Galliarum, p. 503w D'Anvillc, ' ' 

^"tice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 284, 579. 
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CHAP, were repeatedly proposed by the. bishops in the 
^^^^' fisme of Theodoric, The king of the Goths ex- 
hibited in his distress the edifying contrast of 
Christian piety and moderation : nor didhe lay 
aside his sackcloth and ashes till he was prepared 
to arm for the combat. His soldiers, animated 
with martial and religious enthusiasm, assaulted 
the camp of Litorius. The conflict was obstinate ; 
the slaughter was mutual. The Roman general, 
after a total defeat, which could be imputed only 
to his unskilful rashness, was actually led through 
the streets of Thoulouse, not in his own, but in a 
hostile triumph ; and the misery which he expe- 
rienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, 
excited the compassion of the barbarians them- 
selves." Such a loss, in a country whose spirit 
and finances were long since exhausted, could not 
easily be repaired ; and the Goths, assuming, in 
their turn, the sentiments of ambition and re- 
venge, would have planted their victorious stand- 
ards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence 
of iEtius had not restored strength and discipline 
to the Romans.'' The two armies expected the 

"> Sulvlan has attempted to explain the mora] government of the | 
Deity ; a task which may be readily performed by supposing, that ' 
the calamities of the wicked are, JudgmenU, and those of the right, 
eous, trials* 

" — — Capto terrarum damna patebant j 

Litorio, in Rhodanum proprios producere fines, 
Theudoridae fixum ; nee erat pugnare necesse, 
Sed migrarc Getis ; rabidam trux asperat iram j 

Victor ; quod sensit Scythicum sub nKenibus hostem | 

Imputat, et nihil est gravius, si forsitan unquam 
Vincere contingat, trepido. ■ ' 

Panegyr. Avit. 300, &c. I 

Sidonius I 
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ofoal of a ddciiove action ; biit the geheralfi, \ftio cha*-. 
vfc^totmiMs of each other's fowe, and donhU ^^*^' 
fill oCliieir oirn/S«^riorit]r, pnideiitiy sheathed 
theimwiotds in the^fidd of battle; and then- re- 
coDoilialdon was permanent and iiftcere. Theo^ 
dock, kuigr'of the Visigoths, a^^ars to have 
deserrad the love of bis subjects, the confidence 
of his aUie^^id Ae esteem of ^ftdtikind. His 
throne was surrotinded> %>six valiAitt sons,' who 
wMe educated with equal care in the exercises of 
the barbarian icamp, and in those of the Gallic 
schooki: freni the study cif the Roniaii jurispru- 
dence, tiicyi acquired the theory, at kxast, of law 
and justice; and the harmonious sense of Virgil 
contributed to soften tb« asperity of their native 
maimers^^ The two daughters of the 6othi<t 
king v^re. given in marriage to the eldest sons of 
the kings of the Sa^vi and of the Vandals, who 
re^^aed in Spain and Afiriea ; but these illustriotis 
alliances were pregnant with guilt and discord 
The jqueen^ of the Suevi bewailed ihe death of 
an httsbatid, inhumanly massiK^red by her bro^ 
ther. The priaieess df the Vandals was the vie'- 
tim of a jealous tyrant, whom she called her 
father. The cruel Gtfnseric suspected, that hi^ 

Sidonius then prcx^eeds, according to the duty of. a panegyrist, to 
transfer the whole merit from jEtius, to his minister Avitus. 

• Theodoric 11 revered, in the person of Avitus, the character of 
>iis preceptor. 

■ ■ Mihi Romula dudum 
Per te jura placen'^ : patvumque ediscere jussit . 
Ad tua v^rba pater, docili quo prisca Maronis 
Carmine molliret ^cythicos mihi pagina mores. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 4d5, Ac 
VOL. VI. H 
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CHAP, son's wife had conspired to poison him ; the sup* 
^^^^^^* posed crime was punished by the amputation of 
her nose and ears ; and the unhappy dau^ter of 
Theodoric was ignominiously returned to the 
court of Thoulouse in that deformed and muti* 
lated condition. Tins horrid act, which must 
seem incredible to a oivili^^ed age, drew tears from 
every spectator; but Theodoric was urged, by the 
feeliiigs of a. parent and a king, to revenge rach 
irreparable injuries. The imperial ministers, 
who always cherished the discord of the barba- 
rians, would have supplied the Goths with arms, 
and ships, and treasures, for the African war ; and 
the cruelty of Gknseric might have been faltal to 
himself, if the artful Vandal had not armed, in 
his cause, the formidable power of ibe Huns. 
His rich gifts and pressing, solicitations inflamed 
the ambition of Atlila : and the designs of iKtius 
and Theodoric were prevented by the invasion of 
GauL' 
'The Xhe Franks, whose monarchy was stall co|a&ied 

<^,uii. to the neighbourhood of the Lower Rhine, had 
^^, wisely established the right of hereditary succes- 
sion kiQgi, siQix in the noble family Qf the Merovingians.*^ 

P Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric I, are, Jomandes de 
Rebut Geticis, c. 34, 36, and the Chronicles of Idatius, and the 
two Prospers, inserted in the Historians of France, torn, i, p- 
SI 2-640. To these we may add Salvian de Gubematione Dd, 
1. vii, p. 243, 244, 245, and the panegyric of Avituf, by Si- 
donius. 

4 Reges CrinitM se creavisse de primi, et ut ita dicam nolnliori 
ttiorum familii, (Greg. Turon. L ii, c 9, p. 166, of the second 
volume of the Historians of France). Gregory himself does not 

mention 
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These princes were elevaAed on a buckler,, the chap. 
symbol of military command ;' and the royal J^^Zi* 
fashion of long hair was the ens^n of their birth a. d. 420u 
and dignity. Their flaxen locks, which they ^^' 
combed and d;ressed with singular care, hung 
down in flowing ringlets on their back and shoul- 
ders ; while the rest of their nation were obliged^ 
either by law or custcmi, to shave the hinder part 
of their head ; to comb their hair over the fore* 
head, and to content themselves with the orna- 
ment of two small whiskers/ The lofy stature 
of the Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a 
Germanic origin ; their close apparel, accurately 
expressed the figure of their limbs; a weighty 
sword w-as suspended from a broad belt ; their 
bodies were protected by a large shield: and these 
warlike barbariansweretrained,fromtheirearliest 



tnentioB the MemoiitgUm namct whieh may be traeed» however, to 
the beginniDg of the seventh century, as the distinctive appellation 
of the royal family, and even of the French monarchy. An inge- 
nious critic iMt deduced the 'MeroTingUns flrom the great Maro* 
boduus ; and he haa clearly proved, that the prince, who gave his 
name to the first race, was more ancient than the father of Childe- 
ric gee the Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. xx, 
p. 58-90; tom. xxx, p. 557-587. 

' This German custom^ whieh may be traced from Tacitus to 
Gregory of Tours, was at length adopted by the emperors of Con- 
stantinople. From a MS. of the tenth century, Montfaucon haa 
delineated the representation of a similar ceremony, which the ig- 
norance of the age had applied to king David. See Monuments de 
la Monarchie Fran9oise, tom. i. Discourse Preliminaire. 

' Csesaries prolixa .... crinium flagellis per terga dimissis, &o. 
See the preface to the tliird volume of the Historians of France, 
and the Abb^ Le Boeuf, (DisserUt. tom. iii, p. 47-79). This peculiar 
fashionof the Merovingianshas been remarked by natives and strangers]; 
by Priscus, (torn, i, p. 608); by Agathlas, (tom. ii, p. 49), and 
l>y Gregory of Tours,' I. iii, 18; vl, ^4 ; viii, 10; torn, fi, p. JIJW, '^19, 
316. 
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CUA^. youth, to nin, to leap, to swim ; to dart tlie 
'^^^Y;^ javelin, or battle-axe, with unerring aim; to 
advance, without iiesitatioH, 2^;aki8t a superior 
enem J ; and to maintain, eitber in life or ileath, 
the invincible reputation .of tiieir ancestors.^ 
dodion, the first of their long-haired kings, 
whose name and actions are mentioned in authen- 
tic history^ held his residcsice at Dispargum,* a 
village, or ii)(rtress, whose place may be assigned 
between LcRinmin and Brussels* From the. r€^M»i; 
t0f his spies, the kingof the Franks wasmformed, 
that the defenceless state of the second Belgic 
must yield, on the slightest^attack, to the valour 
of his subjects. He boldly penetrated tfarougfa 
the thickets and morasses of tbeCorbonarian fo- 
rest,* occupied Tourney and CSsmbray, the only 
cities which existed in the fifth century, and ex- 
tended his conquests as far as the river Somme, 
over a desolate country, whose cultivation and 
populousness are the effects of more recent in- 
dustry/ While Clodton lay encamped in tlie 

^ See an original ptctnre of the figure, dress, arms, and temper of 
the ancient Franks in Sidonius Apolliiiaris, (Panegyr. Majorian. 238- 
25i); and such pictures, ^though coarsely drawn, have a real and 
intrinsic value. Father Daniel (l^ist. de la Milice Fran^oise, torn, i, 
p. 2-7) has illustrated the description. 

" Dubos, Hist. Critique, &c torn, i, p. 271, 272. Some geogra- 
phers have placed Dispargum on the German side of the Rhine. See a 
note of the Benedictine Editors to th« Historians of France, torn, ii, 
p. 166. 

* The Carbonarian wood, was that part of the great forest of the 
Ardennes, which lay between the Escaut, or Scheld, and the Meuse. 
Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 126. 

' Greigor. Turon. 1. ii, c. 9, in torn, ii, p. 166, 167. Fredegar. 
Spitom. c. 9, p. 395. Gesta Beg. Praacor. c. 6, in torn, ii, p. 544. 
Vit. St. Remig. ad Hincmar, in torn, iii, p. 37S. 



aUTTHB IVOBfAN JtHTlKt* iOl 

pliunsof Aftoiti^' diid eelobtttted, with vain ati4 char 
ostentatioiis accurkf , the inanridj|pe> perhaps, oi ^^^^; 
his soa^thetiu|itJal feast wjis iftterrupte4 by the 
imesqieeled antf uawelcoone presenceof ^iu6t 
whohaiifmsad the Sontooe at the head of hi$ 
light ettvalcjr« » Thr tahtes wbii^^b had been spread 
uBder^dbfflter oiF a h91» along the baiUfiaof 
a plcamait atreaiB^ wiere rtid^ly or^uraed ; tho 
Franks immiipiBtesaed heibi« they c^mhl recoir6r 
tkeir an&a^ ot tiieir ranks.; «»d their uoavaUing 
Y^km was iMsi Qoty tathfeiagselves. The loaded ' 
w^gom^ lidmb bad Mbwe^ their max*^ uStofit 
ei a rkli; baofcy ; Und. the (vit^ bride* WAtb 
her fem^ attendaiits, subibitted to tl^e. new 
lovm^ wbo wera imposed on them by this .<jimcd 
ofwaor. TtatsadraKiti^^whkhhadbeeA obtained 
bj the sh^.aad activity of ^tius^ naosbtrer 
fleet ^miiedlsgraee on the mflitary prudence of 
Oodian; but the klag of the fV^ks soonce- » 
gained b^ sirengiKh aad imputation, and stiH 
maintainedi the possession of his Gallic kingdom 
from the Rhine to the S(»ame.^ Under his 



» Fraaeua qiA Cloio p«ftentes 



iblr^Ufttum terras perva 

Pan^gyr. Majori^n. 2^2. 
The precise spot wai a town, or village, called Vicua Heknai an4 
both the name aii4 tflia placa are discovered by modem geographers 
at Lenfr. See Yalaa* Notit. GalL p. 846. Longuerue, Descriptioi^ 
ttelaFraiioe, .Mm. ii,; p. aS. 

* See ft vague aocount of Ike action in Sidoniua, Panegyf. 
Majoriaiv 1il8v930. Tha French critics, impatient to esUUiah. 4;bair 
montrefay Ut JOttv^ l^ive deawo a strong argument from the silence 
of Sidooiiub frh» d^^a not inainuate» that tha vanquished Franks 
were con^^M t» r^>asa the Khinc Dubos, torn, i, p. 322. 

H » 
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CHAP, reign, and most probably from the enterprising 
XXXV. gp— ^ ^f YAs subjects, the three timpitftls, Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne, experienced the eflBects of 
hostile cruelty and avarice, liie diltress of 
Cologne was prolonged by the peipetiHal domi- 
nion of the same barbarians, who evamated the 
ruins of Treves ; and Treves, whicb^in the space 
Of forty years, had been four times itesleged and 
pillaged, was disposed to lose the memory of her 
afHictions in the vain amusementl^ iBf theCircus.^ 
The death of Clo<Bon, after a reign of twenty 
years, exposed his langdom to the -^Bscord and 
aftiMtion of his two sons. Mero^vww; tfc^ young- 
er,*" was persuaded to implore th*protection of 
Rome ; hie was received at the imperial coart, as 
the ally of Valentinfem, and the adopted son of 
the patrician iEtius ; and dismissed, to his native 
country, with splendid gifts, and the strongest 
assurances of friendship and support. During his 
absence, his elder brother- had sbliccl^, with 
equal ardour, the fwraidable aid of Attila; and 
the king of the Huiiis embraced an alliance, which 

* Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei, 1. vi) has exprestc*, in viga« *^ 
declamatory language, the nrisfortunea of these thfet cities, which 
are distinctly ascertained by the learned Mascou, Hiat. of the Ancient 
Oerraans, ix, tl. > - 

•■ Priscns, iri rclatirtg the contest, does not Htsm% the Uwo brothers; 
the second of whom he had seen at Rome, a beardless youth, with 
long flowing hair, (Historians of France, tom. i, p. S07, 608). 1*e 
Benedictine BditWs aire htdined to believe, that th«y were the sow 
of aome unknown king of the Franks, who reigned on the baalu of 
the Necker: but the arguments of M. de Foncenagne (Meni.de 
r Academic, tom. yiii, p. 464) seem to prore, that the auccession ot 
Clodion was ditputed by his two sons, and that the younger wM 
Meroveus, the father of ChiMeric. 
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by a specimis and honourable pretence, the inya- . ^^ y^n 



facilitatedthepassageorthe Rhine, and justified^ cmaf. 
bja specimiss 
sion «f G«iil*'^ 

When AttHa declared Ws resolution of support^- ^^^^ 
ing ttme cause of his alHes, the Vandals and the of the 
Franks, at the same time, and almost in the spirit Hoa^. 
of rolnantic iihiralry,: the savage monanch pro- 
fessed- lamself the lov^r $nd the champion of the 
prteoess'Honoria. The^ister of Valentinian was 
educated in the palace of Ravenna ; and as her 
manmge miglit be productive of som^ danger 
to the Mirte, sh^ was^raised, by the title of Au- 
gusta^* above the' Hopes of the most presump-* 
tuouflf sul^t. But the fair Honoria had no 
sooner attained the sixte<&nth yearof her age, than 
she detested the importunate greatness which 
must for ever excluNle her from the comfdrts of 
honmirable love : in the midst of vun and un* 
satisfaotory pomp, fi^onoria s^hed, yielded to 
the impnlse of nature, and threw hersielf into the 
arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. Her guilt 
«nd shame (such is the absurd language of 
impecious man) were soon betrayed by the ap* 
pearances of pregnancy : but Hie disgrace of the 
roydl family Was puUished to the W6rld by the 

* Under the ' Merdmi(iAn rae^,. the throne ww herediury; but 
ill the ions .of the deceased monarch were ecj^ually entitled to their 
duire of his treasures and territories. See the Dissertations of M. d« 
Viie9omg0fi». in. the «lxth and eighth TOSumes of the 'Memoires d« 
rAeademie. - ., , 

* A medal is still extant, wliich' exhibits the pleasing cpunte- 
Moee.ctf Koo6ria«.irlth.'the'|^tle of Augusta; and on -the reverse, 
the improi^r l^nd of ^ofitt lUipuUicm round tl^e^monagram of 
Christ. See Ducange, PamiJ. Byxantin. p. 67, 73. 



CHAT. ixbplud6ti«« of the empm^^ PlAodi*) mhfft dis- 
XXXV. mig^^ iier dwurlUer^ after ft «ti!icjt and ishamcfal 
confinement, to a remote exile at CdnstMtUftople. 
The litihappy princess paas^ tw^h^ot iourteen 
. yeiars in the irksome .sodety of the sisters of 
: : Theodo$iu$» and thteir chosie^ Yirgm i; to ^^i^me 
crot4f7^ Honovia could Ro4oiig^>a9pliye^a»d, whose 
«kOtfastk^iisAMiUtyofpriiy«r,fafe^tiiif;«ad^^^ 
f^iietanOyiitiiUited. HerimpatienoeoflMisaaid 
hopeless celib^ey^ ui^dher tc^emlffaoea stsnmge 
and dbsperate i^acrfuticto. The na^ of Altila 
was fandliar abd foitaiidabte.at CtHi^tMitiiHilde; 
and bis.frequent 6ia}i^siesMt(rtidiied a'p^rpefcua) 
intefocrtirs^ betw^n his.tjainpanditbe'iivipwial 
piaiac9« In.the pursuit of 1ot«» oir ratbw ^f ire* 
Ye»g^ jth^.^^vghter of PlMidi^ $»crifiqa4>bvar3r 
ijMty ja»d:.^y^ prejudice;, woA offierod to^dejiwr 
hierrpeiriHoil iritothe arms oftabarbarimu^f :WlPMe 
lapgu^ei f he^ «>rajs igkioraii.l, :v^base ^guw .«»s 
sow*cf^bUP[MMai» and ^v^et relig^naadmMMrs 
aite, abbprred*,. By th^ rhififrtry of ttf faithful 
^unuch^jsbei trada/^mtt^d: to Aittkla sktn^s the 
pjiedgf! pf b^r ^S^ction ; andi earnestly i4)o*j^ed 
him to pl#im her as q Ipy^^lr^pau^e, to ;«draPi he 
h^d beqi;,fiwretly betroitiifeijr.;^ These riftd^ceot 
advances were received, however, with coldness 
and- diSdaiii ; and the fcltig • of the' Hiins con- 
tinued to muiliiily the number of his wives/ till 
his love was awakened-by the isore forciUe pas- 
sions of ambition and avarice. The inyasioii of 
Gaul w^§i . preceded,, and Justified* by. a ibmud 
demand of the princess Honoria, with ajnst and 
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«iqtt«(4l}affe<il'4b4)^peiMii|Mrttim9a^^ His -pre-^ chap*. 
diecessimi, the ancietit^ .T^dus> had often ^l^.^^Zl 
dreosed^ id the sme hostile and peremptory man-. 
iKer» tbe 4afigbtf ro of China ; . and the )Ar^tensioB$) 
«if'Attilii wefe inot leas (^nslive to tl)^ maje^t?) 
of Bjonui: A firm^^biit terapeitotiS, rtfueail vfOf 
eomttunicatf d to his ambasiaifaips. The. right Qf^ 
£miiite.aHC»08biQt^'thbiigh. it Blight derivQ ^.spe^ 
Qwm$ mrguskfmt Ittom tbfe recent ^^ampi^s o£ 
Pladdia.attd.Pterdheria,;iiraa stifeiEitt<ms](y4eni^jt 
and tiM:Aiidis9aItlilc)r enga^emeltts.of Honopfi 
were ot909ed:fio,4iie{blaikQ8<if her Sqpthiw }<x^/ 
er.^: KMrtfaeidiMMarjr^ hte cimneaafin withtbe 
kii^iif the fiuw, /the^giiilitji pdncess htd. beeiiii 
lent ^wdi}"* 96 nil ol^edt of hdrrbr^-from Constunrt 
tvmfhltolteif iktat^iiit waa ^ared ; but th$ cj^^ 
i^monjfiiofuheif Isiardage was' performied with 
9ati»e .oliflttt£^<«bd;h()tninal. husbsind, hefi)re she 
W4I3 ioBinttredliinfa.perpetipal prisoo, td ^bewai^ 
th(^ isfvnos ,,aAd mififortunes, which. Honooa 
might have escaped, had she not been bom the 

•/A ri^ive^ <^f CJaul, and a conteinporary, tb^Attiiain* 
learned and eloquent Sidonius, who was aftern cauu and 

, * besieges 
•Orkans^ 

' See Priscus, p. 39, 40. It might be fairly lUIeged^ that if fe* 
males could succeed to tH^ throne, Valentinian himself^ who had 
married the daughter and heiress of the younger Theodosius, would 
bave asserted her nghi to the eastern empire. 

> The adventure^ of Honoria are imperfectly related by Jor« 
nandcs, de Siiccessione Regn. c. 97, and de Reb/Get. c. ^g, p. 674 ; 
&nd in the Chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus ; but they cannot 
^ made consistent, or probable, unless we .separate, by an interval 
of time a])d pl^«> ^^^ intrigue with Eugenius, and her invitation of 
Attna. ' • ' 



CHAP, wards bishop of CletiiiMt,;h«d made a proinise 
Ji^^^lL to one of bis friends, tkai he wottkl comjiaiie a 
A. D. i5i. r^[ular history of the imr of Atttlft* If the mo- 
desty of Sidonilw liad not diftcomaged bim fpom 
the prosecution of this iaterMing woric»^ the 
historian trould have velitteHr with the sitnpikitjr 
of tnith, those m^movable ^events, to. whi^ the 
poet, in vague aod douhtfial ihetaphor^ has con- 
cisely tiUuded.* The Jdhgaaiid hatimis of Ger- 
ttiany «nd Seytiihi, froni.tiie Vol^ perlMps to 
tli^ Danube, ^dbcyied th& trairlike s«naioti& of 
Attila. OPromtheiroyiai vilkgt, in Ae pMns erf* 
Hungary, his stasMlanl tnmr^iimrards theW^est ; 
and, after a march of aefiiii or eight huiMlred 
miles, he reacdied'the ^nfliocof the Rhine and 
the Necker; where be was joined by the Fratrics, 
who adhered to his aHy, the elder oi the sons 
of Clodion. A troop of light ^faaii»aria&8, who 
roamed in quest. of plunder, ^might choose ihe 
winter for the convenience of passing ihe iriver 



^ Exegeras mihi, ut promitterem) tibiy AltilM'bellutt'ityili-iBe 
fpitnis intimaturuin . . . . . caperam 8cribere» s^ ope^s ^tepti 
fasce pefspecto, taE^uit incboasse, Sidon. Apoll. 1, Tiii, epist. 15» 

pltm. * ' ••• ^ . f r •-. . . . '.: , S 
' . ■■ Subito cum rupta tuznultu 

' Barbaries totas in te transfudierat Arctos, 
Gallia. Pugnacem Regum comitant'e Gelono 
Cepida truz sequitur ; Scyrum Burgundicr cogit : 
Chunus, BellonotUs^ Neurus, Basterna^ Taring^ ' 
Bructerus, ulvosi vel quern ^icer abluit iinda 
Prorumpil Francui. Cecidit cito secta bipenni 
Hercynia in llntrest et Rhenum texuit aino. 
Et jipi terrificis dii!\]derat Attila turmis 
In ^aiqpos se Belga tuoi. ■ ' 

Panegyr. Avit.^19,^. 
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on tlie ice ;';bttt the imnummUecatatoy Qf tihe ciiap* 
Hum required «ich {Plenty of forage aad pro^ ^^^U 
viaonsy as oould be proout'ed only m a mUdev 
season ; the Hercynian forest supplied matmiajf 
for a tiridge. oi boats ; and the hostile Qiyriads 
nirere p6itred, Ivith resistless yioLencc^ ittto this 
Belgic provinces.^ The (ionsternation of Gaul 
was uni^iersal ;. and the rarious fortunes 0f iti 
cities hare been adorned by tradition wHh;m4rr 
tyrdoms and; miracles.^ Tcoyes was sav^d by. 
the merits* of St. Lupus ; St. Servatius w4s . fo» 
moved from the wdrid» that he might not beheld 
the ruin' of Xoi^es ; and the.' j^i^ib of St- Ge? 
neviere diverted the march of ; Attila fimi^. tbtl 
neighbourhood df Paris. Biit as the greatest part 
of the Gdiie'cities were aUke destitute 'of ^ainfai 
and soldiers/ they were besieged <»id stlNrined I? 
the Hiins.: who practised^ i» Uie example of 

^ The most a^ithentic and circumstantial account of this war, 
is contained in' Jcrnandes, (de Reb. Geticis, c. 36-41, p. 663^^2), 
who has fonietltiuesi abridged, and aonottmoi traaacrtbei^f thelargfcf 
history of Cassiododus. Jornandes, a quptattoo which it would b^ 
superfluous to repeat, may be corrected and illustrated by Gregor;^ 
of Tours, U 8, c. 5; 6, 7, and the ^.Chronidea of Idatlus, Iiddort^ 
and the two Proapers. All the ancient testimonies are collected and 
inserted in the Historiana ai France ; but the reader ahojyUd he cau- 
tioned against, « fiiqatpoaed extract &9m the Chronicle of Idatiua* 
(among the iin^gvfnic of Fr^^garius, torn, ii, pw 4^19), which ofien 
eontradicto the genvine taxt of the GaUician bishop. , 

^ ThenncieiU legen4arie« deserve some regardr as they are obliged 
to connect thair fabfta with the real hiatpry of their own timca^ See 
the. Uvea of St. Lupus^ .St. Anianus, the bishops of MetjE, SK Gene* 
vieite, a«. in the If istorians pf Franceitom. i, p. 644> 645, 648 ; ton, 
iii, p. 369. . 
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ciiA^. jifet2>'" their customapf maxuils 4tf!war.. 1%^ 
mrftlved; in a promiseitonis ma6Mtdir«|it)ie\prissts 
wiM> served at the attar^ and the •infants^ ^o, 
in the hour of danger,, had beenrproKridently bap- 
tijsed by the bt^p; the fiouffehioj^cify: w^ 
deli^hek to the frames, and a soKt^ duipri of 
6t. Stephen marked' the: place wberO'il'foniierty 
itood. From the Rhine and ithe MoMtte^ Atttta 
advainfeedintothebdartof 6aul;x»Makdthe Seine 
at Anxerre; and, after a long :and laboiious 
m^^, iSxed bis camp under the walls of Oiieans. 
He was desfiroui^ef siBGuriiig hii conquests bj the 
possession of an afivcilitiagcous poslv which eoan« 
manded the passaji^ ^of Hoe Loire; aiid he d^ 
peiided oh Ibesebrettnvitationi of SflK^ihaBy Img 
of the Alani, who had promised to^lirtri^ the 
dty, and to revolt from the serrioe of the eift* 
pire. But thistreadierons conspiracy wasdrtected 
and disappointed: Orleans had been strengthened 
with recent fortificat^gns ; and the/assaults of 
the Huns were vigorously repelled by the faith- 
ful valpur of the sc{ldiers, or ^citiz^As, who de- 
fended the pbee. « The pastoral . dfligenw of 

* The flcepticitm of tiie Cbiint d« Bust (Hist dis fWuplos, torn. 
^, p. '59S, ^40) cftiinot b^ recoMcfled with my pritidlfibM 0f PenoA 
hr ctilSdsm. Is n<A Gregory of Toiars precis taiA'plMftlV» iti h\B «c* 
^unt of the destrUetion of Metr ? At the distMiee of »e moM tliu 
uti hundred 3rear8, c«ttld he he ignorant, eouM tke peo|^ be ignor- 
Ant, of the fate of a city, the actnal reddendo «f his se^rereffMi, the 
kings of Anetratia ? The learned Count, who fleema to haVe t^ndtr- 
taken the apology of Attila, isnd the barbarians, appeals to the false 
Idatius, pareau civitatibus Germaniae et Gallia, and fof^pets, that 
the true Idatius had explicitly afirmtd, plurinue dvitates ej/rmeta, 
among Irhich he taumerates Metz. 



OF THU aOMAN SMFISV* lOf 

Aniaous, a bishop of primkiv^e smictity and con« c ha p^ 
siimmate siPQtience, exhaMSl^ed every art of reli- xxxv. 
gious pMey to support their courage, tUl tbe 
^ri^al of the ^Kpeeted wecours. After aa obstif* 
nate sitge,,tht watts were shaken by the baUering 
rams ; tile Hws: bad alre94y occupied the sub- 
urbs; aiikl*the p6^\^f who wiere iHcapable pf bear^ 
iug 40*108, l9ff pro^traite in prayer. Anianus^ wbo 
uMss»\l9ty coa«ied the days Aq4 houns^ def patscb^ 
a truaty la^ssengier to observe ^ from the raiBpart> 
the fac^ of tbe distant country* He returned 
twice, wttb^ut my inielligewe, that couldwspire 
hope or comf^i^ ; bu<i, ia lus third veport, h^ 
menticmed asaaitU cloudy wbich he had fis^atly 
descried alt the extremity of tbe horizon. <* It is 
*' the^od of 6pdr :eKclaimed the bishqp, in a tout 
of pious confideao^i and the whole luultttudf^ 
r^eatedafterhhxis— 'atistheaidofGod;' Thf 
remote object^ oa which every eye wasiixed^ ,be* 
came each laomeat larger, and more distinct < the 
Bomaa and Gothic baaners were gradually pe^ 
cehred ; and a &vourable wQid blowing asid^ 
the ikist, diacovered» in deep arragr, the impatimit 
squadnoBs of Mtius^ and Theodoric, who pressed 
forwards to the relief of 0]:lQaiX5. 

The laoility with which Attila had peni^tratod ^%^ 
into tbe beart of Gaal» may be ascribed to bis mans aiui 
iasidiotis policy^ as well as to the terror, of his ^^^^ 
arms. His public declarations were skilfully 
mitigated by his private assurances; he alter- 
nately sootfaued and threatened tbe Romans and 
the Goths; and the courts of Kavennaand Thou- 
louse, mutually suspicious of each other's inten- 
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CHAP, tions, beheM, with supkie indifference, the op* 
^^l^ proach of their common enemy. Mtiius was the 
sole guardian of the public sitfety ; but his wisest 
measures were embarrassed by a faction, which, 
since the death of PIttcidia, infested Ihe imperial 
palace ; the youth of Italy trembled at the sound 
of the trumpet ; and the barbarians, who, from 
fear or affection, were inclined to the caase of 
Attilfa, awaited, with doubtful and venal faith, 
the event of the war. The patrician passed the 
Alps at th^ head of some troops, whose strength 
and numbers scarcely deserved the name of an 
army." But on his arrival at Aries, or Lyons, 
he was confounded by the intellfgence, that the 
Visigoths, refusing to embrace the defence of 
Gaul, had determined to expect, within thefa* own 
teriitories, the formidable invader, whom they 
professed to despise. The senator Avitus, who, 
after the honourable exercise of the pretorian pre- 
fecture, had retired to his estate in Anvergne, 
was persuaded to aicc^ the important embassy, 
which he executed with ability and success. He 
represented to Theodoric, thai an ambitious con- 
queror, who aspired to the dominion of the earth, 
could be resisted only by the firm and unani* 
\ \ ' ''\ mm% alliance of the powers whom he laboured 
' ' • to opfpress. The lively eloquence of Avitus in- 
flamed the Gothic warriors, by th? description of 



• Vix Uquertt Alp«s 



^tiu8, tenue, et rarum sine milite ducens 
Robur, in auxiliis Geticum male credulutf agmen 
Incanuim propnis prasumens a4l'<we cpudrii. 

PaxM^gsrr. Aviu 328, &c. 
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tkeiiijurieawU(^tb^rattce0itokr»)mdtittfieredf^ cuap^ 
the Huns; whoae implacable fUry' still pursued ^^^^ 
them from the Danube to the fooiof the Pyre- 
nees.. He 8treDU0uilyiurged,thatf it was the duty 
of «yeryC!hrisiiaiito saire, firom sacrili^ousviola- 
tion, tiie churcbes of ?<^d» anid the reliea of the 
saitits : that it was the ioterest c^ ^verj barharian, 
who iiad a^^ired asiittlaaiientiiQ gW» to defend 
the.^lds and i^meyands» wJiieh were cultivated 
far hia ufi^^aj^infit the4e$oliiti<»n.of the Scylhiaa 
shq[>herds.« Tbeod^cie yielded to the evidence k>C 
trutb; adopled the nieaslire at onoe the most pru- 
dent and the most honourable; and declared, that 
as the ffdthful ally oi MUub and the Romans, he 
WAS ready to expdae his life md kingdom for the 
commoffiii safety QfGaul^*' The Visigoths, who, 
at that time, were 11:1 the mature vigour of their 
ftaxKe andvppwer^ ol^ji^d with alacrity the signal 
of war; piitpared th^r asms and horses, and 
assembled under t|ie standard of th^ir aged king, 
wha was resolved, with his two eldest sons, Tori»- 
mond ao4 Thaodoric, tp qommatid in person his 
numerous and valiant people. The exampleof the 
Ooths determined several tribes or nations, that 
seemed tofluctuiute between the Huns^rndtheRo* 
mana. The4nd«fhtigttble diligenceof thepatrician 

♦ The policy of Attila, of iEtius, and of the Visigoths, is imper- 
fectly iemribed in' the Panegyric *of Avitus, and the thirty-sixth 
chapter of Jornandes. The poet and the historian were both biassed 
1>y personal or national prejudices. The farmer exalts the merit and 
importance of Avitus ; orbis, Avite, salus, &c. ! The latter is anxi- 
out <to diow the Goth^ ih the most favourable light. Yet their agree- 
ment, when they are fyiilj interpreted, is a proof of their ver^ity. 
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CHAP, gnidualljr colleoied tlie tnM^s lOf Gaul and Ger^^ 
™ ^ maay, who had formerly; acIoKwle^lsai them* 
selves die stthjects^orsokfieis^ief tiieiepdidu^bu^ 
who now daimed the rewards-of vnhintary. ser- 
vice, and the raokof independe&taUies; the L»ti^ 
the Armoricmis, the 3rMiM, the Saxme, Ite 
Btut^ndiaiiffi, the SanlMitians, or AlHiii, the Ri- 
puariaiis^ and the ^nakkwho followed MwiTeus 
as their tewftil prince. Sudk was thevasioos wmy, 
whidi, under the conduct of iE^ttusandTheodomc, 
advanced, by rapid marches^ to relieve Orleans, 
and to give tmttle to the innumaidde hoat of 
AttHa.P 
Attiia re- • Qn thfeiT doproach, ihe kmg of^the Hutta Sm- 

tires to ,. , .*^, , , . f . , x _^ 

the plains tncdiately raised the si^pe, ai«l sounded a retreat 
^^^'"' to recal the foremost of his- troops frM» the 
pillt^e of a city whkii they -had. ali^afly en- 
tered.'^ The valour of Attiia was always gttfded 
by his prudence ; and as hb foresaw the fatal con- 
sequences of a defeat in the heart -of Gaul, he 
repassed the Seine, smd expected ' the- enetny m 
the plains of Chalons, whose' i^O€rt;h ^and ' level 

. . .. ^ . • i . , : . . .- I ; • ■ 

P The review of .the am^ of ^tius is, ipa^ by Jomafi^eB,' c. 36, 
p. 664, edit. Grot. torn. ii,. p. 23, of the Historians ' of France, with 
the notes of '1lh« Benedictine editor. 'The ^baeti #ei-e a promiscaous 
race 6f havlMrif«a» born or m^HuHaM ^ .6aitl$:pi|d- the .B^Miil, 
or Ripuarti, derived their name from their posts on the three rivers, 
the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Moselle 4 the Amunieaiu poMessed 
the independent cities hetween the Seine and the Loire. A ooloajr 
of SaxoM had been planted in the diocess'of Bajeux; Hty^ Bwr^i^ 
dians were settled in Savoy ; and the Breonea were a^nc^Ui^e tribe of 
Rhstians, to the eas^ of the lake of Constance. , ... * . 

<i Aurelianensis nrbis obsidio, oppugnatlo,. irru^ip»^.nec direptio* 
1. V. Sidon. Apollin. 1. viii, epist. 15, p. 246. Jljhe preservation of 
Orleans might be easily turned into a mil-acle^ obtained, and fore- 
told, by the holy bishop. 
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siuface was fulapted to the q)^atioiis of his Scy- chap. | 

tJiian caraliy. But in tliis tumultuary retreat, ^^^^'^ « 

die vanguard of the Romans, and tfaehr allies, 
continually prestsed^ and sometimes engaged, the 
troops whooBa Atttta had posted in the rear ; tiie 
hostile cohinms, in the darkness of the night, and 
the peiplexitj of the roads, might encounter each 
other without dcfsagn ; and the bloody conflict of 
the Frttaks -snd 'Gepidae, iii which fifteen thou- 
sand' hwharians were slain, w^s a prelude to a 
more general and decisive action. The Cata- 
laonian fields' spreild themselves round Ch&kms^ 
and extend, acM^ordihg to the yagu^ measurement 

of J^mandes, to the length of one hundred and 

fifty, and the breadth of cme hundr^, miles, 

over ^ whole province^ which is entitled to 

the a^Hation of a champaign country.* This 

spadotts plain was distingui^ed^ however, by 

some inequidftie^ of ground; and the importancef 

of an heigiit, which commanded the camp of 

Attila, was understood, and disputed, by the 

two generals. The young and valiant Toris- 

mond first occupied the summit; the Goths 

rushed with iiresistible weight on the Huns, who 

' The common editioM read zcx ; but there is some aiiaK>rft]r of 

manusscripts <and almost any authority is sufficient) for the more rea- 
Hmable number of xvm. 

' ChsloDs^ or Ditro-Catiiaunum, afterwards Cala2tf«m, had former- 
ly made a part of the territory of Rheims, from whence it is distant 
only twenty-seven miles. See Vales. Notit. Gall. p. I36. D'Anville, 
Notice de l^Ancienne Gaule, p. 2l2, 270. 

* The tiame of Campania, or Campagne, is frequently mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours ; and that great province, of which Rheims wa« 
the capital, obeyed the command of a duke. Vales. Kotit. p. ItO- 
123. 
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CHAR laboured to ascend from the opposite side ; and 
^^^^' the possession of this'advantageous.post inspired 
both the troops and their leaders with a fair 
assurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila 
prompted him toconsultbis priestsandham^ces. 
It was reported^ that after scrutiniziiig the en- 
trails of victims, and .stoaping their bones^ they 
revealed, in mysterious .language, his own de- 
feat, with the death of his principal adversary; 
and that the barbarian, by accepting the equiva- 
lent, expressed his involuntary esteem for the 
superit)^ merit of j£tius«.. But the unusual de- 
spondency, which seenu^d to prevail amwg the 
Huns, r^nigaged Attila to use the expedient, so 
familiaii to the generals of antiquity, of animating 
his troops by a military oration; and lus lat^uage 
was that, of a king, who had often fought and 
conq««*ed at their head." He pressed tbem to 
consider their past glory, their actual danger, 
and their future hopes. The same fortune, 
which opened the deserts and morasses of Scy- 
tliia to their unarmed valour, which had laid 
so many warlike nations prostrate at their 
feet, had reserved the joys of this memorable 
field for the consummation of their victories. 
The cautious steps of their enemies, their strict 
alliance, and their advantageous posts, he artfully 
represented as the effects, not of prudence, but 

« I am sensible that these military orations are usually composed 
by the historian ; yet the old Ostrogoths, who had served under 
Attila, might repeat his discourse to Cassiodorius : th6 ideas, and 
even the expressions, have an original Scythian cast ; and I doubt, 
"whether an Italian of the sixth century would have thought of the 
hujus certaminis gaudia. 
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of fear. The Visigoths ai<^e were the strength chap. 
and nerves of the opposite army ; and the Huns 
might -securely trample on the degenerate ^o- 
mans, whose close and compaict order betrayed 
their apprehensions, and who were equally inca« 
pable of supporting the dangers, or the fatigues^ 
of a day ofbattk. The doctrine of predestina- 
tion, so favourable to nuirtial virtue, was care- 
fully inculcated by the king of the Huns ; who 
assured his subjects, that the warriors, protected 
by Heaven, were safe and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy ; but that the unerring 
Fates would, strike their victims in the bosom of 
inglorious peace. " I myself," continued Attila^ 
" will throw the first javelin, and the wretch 
*^ who refuses to imitate the ex^aiple of his so- 
" vereign, is dtevoted to inevitable death/' The 
spirit of the barbarians was rekindled by the pre- 
sence, the voice, and the example, of their in- 
trepid l^der ; and Attila, yielding to their im« 
patience, immediately formed his order of battle* 
At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, he 
occupied in person the centre of the line. The 
nations subject to his empire, the Ru^ns^ th^ 
Heruli, the Thuringians, the Franks, the Bur- 
gundians> were extended, on either band, over 
the ample. space of the Catalaunian fields; the 
right wing was commanded by Ardaric, king of 
the Gepid^; and the three valiant brothers, who 
reigned over the Ostrogoths, were posted on the 
left, to oppose the kindred tribes oCthe Visigoths 
The disposition of the allieswas'regulatcd by a dif- 
ferent principle* Sangiban, the faithless king of 

12 
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CHAP, the Alani, was placed in the centre; where hi$ 
XXXV. i||Q|;i^i|g might be strictly watdbed, and his trea- 



cherjmight be instantlypunkhed. iBtiusassmn^d 
the command of the left, and Theodoric of the 
right, wing ; while Torismond still continued to 
occupy the heights which appear to have stretched 
on the flank, and perhaps the rear, of the Scythian 
army. The nations from the Vcdga to the Atlan- 
tic were assembled on the plain of Ch&lons; but 
many of these nations had been divided by fac- 
tion, or conquest, or emigration ; and the ap- 
pearance of similar arms and ensigns, which 
threatened each other, presented the image of a 
civil war. 
^tti* of 'pjjg discipline and tactics of the Greeks and 
Romans form an interesting part of their national 
manners. The attentive study of the military 
operations of Xenophon, or Caesar, or Frederic, 
when they are described by the same genius which 
conceived and executed them, may tend to im- 
prove (if such improvement can be wished) the 
art of destroying the human species. But the 
battle of Chalons can only excite our curiosity 
by the magnitude of the <object ; since it was de- 
cided by the blind impetuosity of barbarians, and 
has been related by partial writers, whose civil or 
ecclesiastical profession secluded them from the 
knowledge of military af&irs. Cassiodorius, how- 
qver, had familiarly conversed with many Gothic 
warriors, who served in that memorable engage- 
ment; " a conflict," a3 they inf(»*med him, 
" fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody ; such 
♦* as could not be paralleled, either in the pre- 
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** sent, or in past ages." The number of the chap. 
slain amounted to one hundred and sixty-two xxxv. 
thousand, or, according to another account, three 
hundred thousand persons ;' and these incredible 
exaggerations suppose a real and effective loss, 
sufficient tu justify the historian's remark, that 
whole generations may be swept away, by the 
madness of kings, in the space of a single hour. 
Afterthemutualand repeated discbarge of missile 
weapons, in which the archers of Scythia might 
sig^nalize their superior dexterity, the cavalry and 
infantry of the twoarndes were furiously mingled 
in closer combat. The Huns, who fought under 
the eyes of their king, pierced through the feeble 
and doubtful centre of the allies, separated their 
wings from each other, and wheeling, with a 
rapid effort, to the left, directed their whole 
force against the Visigoths. As TJieodoric rode 
along the ranks, to animate his troops, he re^ 
ceived a mortal stroke from the javelin of An-- 
dages, a noble Ostrogoth, and immediately fell 
from his horse. The wounded king was op- 
pressed in the general disorder, and trampled 
under the feet of his own cavalry ; and this im- 
portant death served to explain the ambiguous 
prophecy of the haruspices. Attila already ex- 

* The expressions of Jornandes, or rather of Cassiodorius, are ex* 
tremely strong. Bellum atrox, multiplex, immane, pertinax, cui 
simili nulla usquam narrat antiqultas : ubi talia gesta referuntur, ut 
nihil asset quod in viti su& eonspicere potuisset egregius, qui hujus 
miraculi privaretur aspectCi. Dubos (Hist. Critique, torn, i, p. 392, 
393) attempts to reconcile the 162,000 of Jornandes with the 300,000 
Idatius and Isidore, by supposing, that the larger number included 
the total destruction of the 'war, the effects of disease, the slaughter' 
pf the unarmed people, &c. 

I 3 
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CHAP. ^ ulted in the confidence of victory, when the 
XXXV. yaJiant Torismond descended from the hills, and 
verified the remainder of the prediction. The 
Visigoths, who had been thrown into confusion 
by the flight, or defection, of the Alani, gra-r 
dually restored their order of battle ; and the 
Iluns were undoubtedly vanquished, since Attila 
was compelled to retreat. He had exposed his 
person with tUe rashness of a private soldier ; but 
the intrepid troops of the centre had pushed for- 
wards beyond the rest of the line ; their attack 
was faintly supported ; their flanks were un-r 
guarded; and the conquerors of Scytliia and 
Germany were saved by the approach of the night 
from a total defeat. They retired within the 
circle of waggons that fortified their camp ; and 
the dismounted squadrons prepared themselves 
for a defence^ to which neither their arms, nor 
their temper, were adapted. The event w^as 
doubtful : but Attila had secured a last and ho- 
nourable resource. The saddles and rich furni- 
ture of the cavalry were collected by his order, 
into a funeral pile ; and the magnanimous bar- 
barian had resolved, if his intrenchments should 
be forced, to rush headlong into the flames,'^ and 
to deprive his enemies of the glory which tliey 
might have acquired, by the death or captivity 
ofAttila.y 

y The Count de Buat, (Hist des Peuples, &c, torn, vii, p. 664- 
£73), still depending on thejulae, and again rejecting the tnee, Ida- 
tius, has 4|vided the defeat of Attila into two great batUes ; the 
former near Orleans, the latter in Champagne ; in the one, Theo- 
doric was slain ; in the other he was revenged. 
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Bot his ctaeraies badpassed the night in equal chap. 
disorder and anxiety. The inconsiderate courage ^ ^ ^[, 
of Torismond was tempted to urge the pursuit. Retreat of 
till he unexpectedly found himself, with a few ^***^*' 
tblJowers, in the midst of the Scythian waggons. 
In the confusion of a nocturnal combat, he was 
thrown from his horse ; and the Gothic prince 
must haTe perished like his father, if his yduth- 
ful strength, and the. intrepid zeal of his com- 
panions, had not rescued him from this dangerous 
situation. In the same manner, but on the left 
of the line, j£tius himself, separated from his 
allies, ignorant of their victory, and anxious for 
their fate, encountered and escaped the hostile 
troops, that were scattered over the plains of 
Chalons ; and at length, reached the camp of the 
Goths, which he could only fortify with a slight 
rampart of shields, till the dawn of day. The 
imperial general was soon satisfied of the defeat 
of Attila, who still remained inactive within his 
intrenchments ; and when he contemplated the 
bloody scene, he observed, with secret satisfac- 
tion, that the loss had principally fallen on the 
barbarians. The body of Theodoric, pierced 
with honourable wounds, was discovered under a 
heap of the slain : his subjects bewailed the death 
of their king and father; but their tears were min- 
gled with songs and acclamations, and his funeral 
rites were performed in the face of a vanquished 
enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated 
on a buckler his eldtest son Torismond, to whom 
they justly ascribed the glory of their success ; 
and the new king accepted the obligation of . 
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CHAP, fevei^e, as a sacred portion of hb paternal inbe- 
^^^^•_ ritance. Yet the Goths themselves wcne asto- 
nished by the fiejrce and nndaonted aspect of their 
formidable antagonist ; and thdr Mstonan has 
compared Attilato a lion encompassed in his den^ 
and threatening his hunters wkh i^oubled fury. 
The kings and nations, who might t^ave deserted 
his standard in the Iiout of distress, weris made 
sensible,, that the displeasure of their monarch 
was the most imminent and inevitable danger. 
AH his instruments of martial music incessantly 
sounded a loud and animating strain of defiance; 
and the foremost troc^ who advanqed tp the 
assault, were checked, or destroyed, by showers 
of arrows from ev^y side of the intrenchments. 
It was determined, in a general council of war, to 
besiege the king of. the Huns in his camp) to 
intercept his provisions, and to reduce him to 
the alternative of a disgraceful treaty, or an un- 
equal combat. But the imp^ence of the bar- 
barians soon disdained these cautipus and dilatory 
measures: and the mature policy of ^tius was 
apprehensive, that, after the extirpation of tlie 
Huns, the republic would be oppressed by the 
pride and power of the Gothic nation* The 
patrician exerted the superiprascendant of autho- 
rity and reason, to calm the passio^s, whk:h the 
son pf Theodoric considered as a duty ; repre- 
sented, with seeming affection, and real truth, 
the dangers of absence and delay; and persuaded 
Torismond to disappoint, by his speedy return, 
the ambitious designs of his brothers, who 
might occupy the throne and treasures of Thou- 
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louse.' Aftw the departure of the Goths, and chap. 
the sq>aration of the allied army, Attila was sur- ^ ^^^^''' 
prised at the vast silence which reisfned over the 
plains of Chalons : the suspicion of some hostile 
stratagem detained him several days within the 
circle of his waggons; and his retreat beyond 
the Rhine confessed the last victory which was 
achieved in the na»ie of the western empire. 
Meroveus and his Franks observing a prudent 
distance, and magnifying the- opinion of their 
strength, by the numerous fires which they kin^ 
died every night, continued to follow the rear 
of the Huns, till they reached the confines of 
Thuringia. The Thuringians served in the army 
of Attila : they traversed, both in their march 
and in their return^ the territories of the Franks; 
and it was perhaps in this war that they exercised 
the cruelties, which, about fourscore years after- 
wards, were revenged by the son of Clovis. They 
massacred their hostages, as well as their cap- 
tives: two hpndred young maidens wei'e tortured 
with exquisite and unrelenting rage; their bodies 
were torn asunder by wild horses, or their bones 
were crushed under the weight of rolling wag- 
gons ; and their unburied limbs were abandoned 
on the public roads, as a prey to dogs and vul- 

' Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 41, p. 671- 1'h« P«Uey of ifitius, 
and the behaviour of Torismond, are extremely natural ; and the 
patrician, according to Gregory of Tourt, (1. ii» c. 7, p. 163), dis- 
missed the prince of the Franks, by suggesting to him a similar ap- 
prehension- The false Idatius ridiculously pretends, that MtiuB paid 
a clandestine, nocturnal, visit to the kings of the Huns and of the 
Visigoths ; from each of whom he obtained a bribe of ten thousan4 
pieces of gold, as the pjrice of an undisturbed retreat. 
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CHAT, tures. Such were those savsige ancestors, whose 
XXXV. ijiiaorinary virtues have sometimes excited the 

praise and envy of civilized ages !* 
Invasion Neither the spirit, nor the farces, iKwr the 

of Italy by ^ 

Attiia, reputation of Attila, were impaired bj the faiJ- 
' ' *" * ure of the Gallic expedition. In the en^iing- 
spring, he repeated his demand, of the princess 
Honoria, and lier patrimonial treasures. The 
demand was again rejected, or duded ; and the 
indignant lover immediately took the field, passed 
the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia 
with g.n innumerable host of barbarians. Those 
barbarians \^'cre unskilled in the methods of con- 
ducting a regular siege, which even among the 
ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. But tlie 
labour of many thousand provincials and captives, 
whose lives were sacrificed without pity, might 
execute the most painful and dangerous work. 
The skill of the Roman artists might be cor- 
rupted to the destruction of their country. The 
walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable 
train of battering rams, moveaI)le turrets, and 
engines, that thr^w stones, darts, and fire :^ and 

" These cruelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodoric* 
the son of Clovis, (Gregory of Tours. I. iii, c. 10, p. 190), suit the 
time and circumstances of the invasion of Attiia. His residence in 
Thuringia was long attested by ])opular tradition ; and he ia sup- 
posed to have assembled a courouUtd, or diet, in the territory of 
£isenach. See Mascou, ix, SO, who settles with nice accuracy the 
extent of ancient Thuringia, and derives its name from the Gothic 
tribe of the Thervmgi. 

^ Machinis constructis, omnibusque tormentorum generibus adhi- 
bkis. Jornandes, c. 42, p. 673. In the thirteenth century, the Mo. 

gwls 
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the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible, chap, 
impulse of hope, fear, emulation, and interest, 
to subvert the only barrier which delayed the 
conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at that period 
obe of the richest, the most populous, and the 
strongest of the maritime cities of the Hadriatic 
coast, The Gothic auxiliaries, who appear to 
have served under their native princes Alaric and 
Antala, communicated their intrepid spirit ; and 
the citizens still remembered the glorious and 
successful resistance, which their ancestors had 
opposed to a fierce, inexorable barbarian, who 
disgraced the majesty of the Roman purple. 
Three months were consumed without effect in 
the siege of Aquileia ; till the want of provisions, 
and the clamours of his army, compelled Attila 
to relinquish the enterprise ; and reluctantly to 
issue his orders, that the troops should strike 
their tents the next morning, and begin their 
retreat. But as he rode round the walls, pen- 
sive, angry, and disappointed, lie observed a stork, 
preparing to leave her nest, in one of the towers, 
and to fly with her infant family towards the 
country. He seized, with the ready penetration 
of a statesman, this trifling incident, which chance 
had offered to superstition ; he exclaimed, in a 

guls battered the cities of China with large engines constructed bj 
the Mahometans or Christians in their service, which threw stones 
from 150 to 300 pounds weight. In the defence of their country, 
the Chinese used gunpowder, and even bombs, above an hundred 
years before they were known in Europe ; yet even those celestial, oc 
infernal, arms were insufficient to protect a pusillanimous natioiv, 
See Gaubil. Hist. 4e8 Mongous, p. 70, 71, 155, 157, &c. 
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CHAP, \o\u\ and cheerful tone, that such a domestic 
XXXV. JJJJ.J g^ constantly attached to human society, 
would never have abandoned her ancient seats, 
unless those towers had been devoted to impend- 
ing ruin and solitude.*^ The favourable omen 
inspired an assurance of victory ; the siege was 
renewed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour; a 
large breach was made in the part of the wall 
from whence the stork had taken her flight ; the 
Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible 
fury ; and the succeedinggeneration could scarcely 
discover the ruins of Aquileia.* After this dread- 
ful chastisement, Attila pursued his march ; and 
as he passed, the cities of Altinum, Concordia, 
and Padua, were reduced into heaps of stones and 
ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, and 
Bergamo, were exposed to the rapacious cruelty 
of the Huns. Milan and Pavia submitted, with- 
out resistance, to the loss of their wealth ; and 
applauded the unusual clemency, which preserved 
from the flames the public, as well as private, 
buildings ; and spared the Jives of the captive 
multitude. The popular traditions of Comum, 
Turin, or Modena, may justly be suspected ; yet 

c The same 8tory is told by Jornandcs, and by Procopius, (d.e Bell. 
Vandal. 1. i, c. 4, p. 187, 168) i nor is it easy to decide, which is the 
original. But the Greek historian is guilty of an inexcusable mistake, 
in placing the siege of Aquileia after the death of JStius. 

^ Jornandes, about an hundred years afterw-ards, affirms, that 
Aquileia was so completely ruined, ita ut vix ejus vestigia, ut appa- 
reant, reliquerint. See Jornandes de Reb. Geticis, c. 4f , p. 673. 
Paul. Diacon. 1. ii, c. 14, p. 785. Liutprand. Hist. 1. iii, c. 2. The 
name of Aquileia was sometimes applied to Forum Julii, (Cividad 
dcH Friuli), the more recent capital of the Venetian province. 
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they concur with more authentic evidence to chap, 
prove, that Attila spread his ravages over the ^^J!L 
rich plaiAs of modern Lombardy ; which are 
divided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and 
Appennine.^ When he todc possession of the 
royal palace of Milan, he was surprised, and of- 
fended, at the si^t of a picture which repre- 
sented the Caesars seated on their throne, and the 
princes of Scythia prostrate at their feet. The 
revenge which Attila inflicted mi this monument 
of Roman vanity, was harmless and ingenious* 
He commanded a painter to rewrse the figures, 
and the attitudes ; and the emperors were de- 
lineated on the same canvas, approaching in a 
suppliant posture to empty their bags of tributary 
gold before the throne of the Scythian monarch/ 
The 6pectat(H*s must have confessed the truth and 
propriety of the alteration ; and were perhaps 
tempted to apply, on this singular occasion, the 
well-known fable of the dispute between the lion 
and the man.^ 

« In describing this war of Attila, a war so famous, but so imper- 
fectly known, I have taken for my guides two learned Italians, who 
considered the subject with some peculiar advantages ; Sigonius, de 
Imperio Occidental!, L xiii, in his works, torn, i, p. 495-S03 ; and 
Muratori Annali d'ltalia, torn, iv, p. 2?9~S36', 8vo edition. 

' This article may be found under two different articleil ifit1t»>.etve¥ 
and tuaux^) of the miscellaneous compilation of Suidas. 

8 Leo respondit, humana hoc pictum manii ; ^ 

Videres hominem dejectum, si pingere 
Leones scirent. 

Appendix ad Phsdrum, Fab. xxv. 
The lion in Phadrus very foolishly appeals from pictures to the am- 
phitheatre : and I am glad to obserye, that the native taste of La 
Fontaine (I, iii, fable x) has omitted this most lame and impotent con- 
clusion. ^ ' 
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CHAP. It is a say mg worthy of the ferocioias pride of 
^^^^L Attila, that the grass never grew cm the spot 
Founda- whefc his horse had trod. Yet. the savage de- 
ri° ubnJ\\ stroyer undesignedly laid the foundations of a 
Venice. fepubUc, which revived, in the feudal state of 
£ur(>pe,theart and spirit of (X)mmercial industry. 
The celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia,^ 
was formerly diffused over a large and fertile 
province of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia 
to the riv«*. Addua, and from the Po to the Rhae- 
tiah and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of 
the barbarians^ fifty Venetian dties flourished in 
l>€?ace and prosperity : Aquileia was placed in the 
most conspicuous station: but the ancient dignity 
of Padua was supported by agriculture and ma- 
nufactures; and the property of five hundred 
citizens, who were entitled to the equestrian rank, 
must have amounted, at the strictest computatioo, 
to one million i^even hundred thousand potuids. 
Many families of Aquileia, Padua, and the adja- 
cent towns, who fled from the sword of the Huns, 
found a safe, though obscure, refuge in the neigh- 
bouring islands.' At the extremity of the gulf, 

" Paul the Deacpn (de Gestis Langoliard. 1. ii, c. 14, p. 784) de* 
ficribes the provinces of Italy about the end of the eighth century* 
Venetia oon solum in paucis insulis quas nune Venetias dicimusy con- 
stat; sed ejus terminus a PannonisB finibus us^ue Adduam fluvlum 
protelatur. The history of that province till the age of Charlemagne 
forms the first and most interesting part of the Verona Illustrata, (p. 
1-388), in which the marquis Scipio Maffei has shewn hiiaself equal- 
ly capable of enlarged views and minute disquisitions. 

^ This emigration is not attested by any contemporary evidence : 
but the fact is proved by the event, and the circumstances might be 
preserved by tradition. The citizens of Aquileia retired to the isle 
of Gradus, those of Padua to Rivus Alius, or Rialto, where the city 
of Venice was afterwards built, &c. 
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where the Hadriatic feebly imitates the tides of chap. 
the ocean, near an hundred small islands are se- ^^xv. 
parated by shallow water from the continent, and 
protected from the waves by several long slips of 
land, which admit the entrance of vessels througli 
some secret and narrow chamiiels.^ Till the 
middle of the fifth century, these remote and 
sequestered spots remained without cultivation, 
with few inhabitants, and almost without a name* 
But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their 
arts and their government, were gradually formed 
by their new situation ; and one of the epistles 
of Cassiodorius,* which describes their condition 
about seventy years afterwards, may be considered 
as the primitive monument of the republic. 
The minister of Theodoric compares them, in his 
quaint declamatory style, to water-fowl, who had 
fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves ; and 
though he allows, that the Venetian provinces 
had formerly contained many noble families, he 
insinuates, that they were now^ reduced by mis- 
fortune to the same level of humble poverty. 
Fish was the common, and almost the universa?, 

^ The topography and antiquities of the Venetian islands, fruni 
Gradiis to Clodia, or Chioggia, are accurately stated in the Disscrta- 
tio Chrorographica de lUlii Medii Mv'u p- 151-155. 

^ Cassiodor. Variar. L 12, epist. 2-L Maffei (Verona lUustratat 
part i, p. 340-254) has translated and explained this curious letter, 
in the spirit of a learned antiquarian and a faithful subject, who con- 
sidered Venice as the only legitimate otf'spring of the Roman republic* 
He fixes the date of the epistle, and consequently the prefecture, of 
Cassiodorlus, A. D. 523 ; and the marquis's authority has the more 
weight, M be had prepared an edition of his wwks, and actually pui)* 
lished a dissertation on the true orthography of his name. See On* 
servazioni Letteraire, torn, ii, p, 290-339. 
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CHAP, food of every rank : their only treaaire coH^stedl 
in Uie plenty of salt, whkh they extracted from 
the sea: and the exchange of that commodity, 
so essential to human life, was substituted in the 
neighbouring maiicets to the currency of gold 
and silver. A people, whose habitations might 
be doubtfully assigned to the earth or water, soon 
became alike familiar with the two elements; 
and the demands of avarice succeeded to those 
of necessity. The islanders, who, from Grado to 
Chiozza, were intimately connected with each 
other, penetrated into the heart of Italy, by 
the secure, though laborious, navigation of the 
rivers and inland canals* Their vessels, which 
were continually increasing in size and number^ 
visited all the harbours of the gulf; and the mar- 
riage, which V«iice annually cel^»rates with the 
Hadriatic, was contracted in her early infancy. 
The epistle of Cassiodorius, the pretorisui pre- | 
feet, is addressed to the maritime tribunes i and 
he exhorts them, in a mild tone c^ authoiity, to I 
animate the zeal of their countrymen for the pub- 
lic service, which required theu* assistance to 
transport the magazines of wine and oil from the 
province of Istria to the royal city of Ravenna. 
The ambiguous office of these magistrates is ex- 
plained by the tradition, that in the twelve prin- 
cipal islands, twelve tribunes, or judges, were ' 
created by an annual and popular election. The 
existence of the Venetian republic under the ' 
Gothic kingdom of Italy, is attested by the same \ 
authentic record, which annihilates' their loftv I 
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cl^^ of. ofigiba) and jiarpetual iiid€|)eiid- chap, 
ence:"* xxxv. 

The ItaUan3» who had long suice renpunced Attiu 
the exercise of arms; were surprised> after forty fo^hc^Rll? 
years peace, . by the af^roach of a formidable ^^^ 
barbarian, . whom they, abhorred^ as the enemy 
of their religion, as well as of their republic. 
Amidst the general consternatioti, ^tius alone 
Was incapable of fear; but it was impossible that 
he should achieve, alone, and unassisted^ any 
military exploits worthy of his former r«iown. 
The barbarians who bad defended Gaul, refused 
to march to the relief of Italy; and the succours 
promised by the eastern emperor were distant and 
doi4)tfuL Since j^tius, at the head of his do- 
mestic troops, still maintained the field, and ha- 
rassed or retarded the march of Attila, he hewet 
shewed himself more truly great, than at the time 
when hi3 conduct was blamed by an ignorant and 
ungrateful people."* If the mind of Yalentinian 
had been susceptible of atoy generous sentiments, 
he would have chosen sucji a general for his 

" See, in the second volume of Amelot de la*Houssaie Histoire du 
Gouvernement de Venise, a translation of the famous Squittimlf, 
This book, which has been exalted far abote its merijts, is stained ill 
every line with the disingenuous malevolence of party : but the prid* 
cipal evidence, genuine and apocryphal, is brought together, and the y 

reader will easily choose the fair medium. ^'^^^ 

" Sirmond (Not. ad Siddn. Apollin. p. 19) has published a cilrioiis* 
passage from the Chronicle of Prosper.' Attila redintegi'atis viribus, ' 

quas in Gallia aihiseraf, Italiam ingredi per Pannoriias iiitendit; 
nihil duce nostro ^tio secundum prioris belli opera prospiciente^ 
&c. He reproaches ^tius with neglecting to guard the Alps, and 
^'ith a design to abandon Italy : but this rash censure may at leaift 
be countsrbataneed by the favoujsable testimonies of Idatius an4t 
Isidore. 

VOL. VI. k 
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^H AF. exaiDpIe and hip .guide. But tibe timid grsxkdsm 
of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, 
escaped from the sound of Vf^ar ; and his hasty 
retreat from Ratenna to Rome, flrom an impr^- 
nable fortress to an open capital, betrayed his 
secret mtention of abandoning Italy, as soon as 
the danger should approach hifi ii»|^al person. 
This shameful abdication was suspended, how- 
ever, by the ^irit of doubt and delaf, whidi 
commonly adbenes to pusillanimous couns^ and 
sometimes corrects their perniidious tendency. 
The western emperor, with the senate and peo{de 
of Rmne, embraced the more salutary resolu- 
tion of deprecating, by a sotema and sv^pliant 
embassy, the wrath of Attila. This important 
-commission was accepted by AvienuS, wtio, from 
bis birth and riches,, his consular dignity, the 
numerous train of his clients, and his perscmal 
abilities, held the first rank in the Rcnnan senate. 
The specious and artful character of Avieuus,* 
.was admirably qualified to conduct « negotiation 
either of public or private interest: his colleague 
Trigetius had exercised the pretorian prefec- 
ture of Italy ;* and Leo, bishop of Rome, con- 
sented to expose his life for the safety of his iSock 
The genius of Leo** was exercised and displayed 

® See the original portraits of Avienas^ and his rival Basifius, 
delineated an/d^ contrasted in the epistles (i. 9, p. 22) of Sidoaius. 
He had studied the characters of the two chiefs of the senate ; but 
he attached hinolself to BasiliuS) as the more solid and disinterested 
friend. 

' The character and principles of Leo may be traced in one hun* 
dred and forty^one original epistles, which illustrate the ecclesiastic- 
al > history of his long and busy ponti^catei, from A. D. 440 to 461. 
See Dupin, Bibliotbeque Eccleiiastiquey tom. iii, part ii, p» 120- 
16S. 
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in ihe public misfortunes; and be has deserved chap. 
the appellation of Great; by tke siwcessful zeal ^^^ 
with ivhidi he laboured to estabfirib his opinions 
and his authority, under the veneridble names of 
Orthodox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. The 
Roman ambassadors were introduced to the tent 
of Attila^ as he lay encamped at the ]^ace where 
the slow-wmding Mtneius is lost in the foaming 
waves q{ the lake Benacus,"* and trampled, with 
his Scythian catalry^ the farms of CatuDus and 
Virgil/ The barbarian monarch listened witK 
favourable, and even respectful, attention ; and 
the deljiverimce of Italy was purchased by the im- 
mense rausonji, or dowry, of the priilcesi^ Honoria. 
The state pf Us army might facilitate the treaty, 
and hasten his retreat. Their martial ^irit was 
relaxed by the wealth ^d indolem^e of a warm 
dimate; The sliepherds of the North, whose 
ordinary food consisted of iniik and raw flish, in^ 
dulged theniselves tod freely in the use of bread/ 
of wine, and of meat prepared and seasoned by 

the arts of cookety ; and the progress of disease 

/ • - 

*i ,',, " ,, tardis ingens uiA fl«xibus etrat 

AtihciuM, et teiier4 praetexit arundiiie rijpftf 

Anne lacus tknios, t6 Lari mdniofii te^ue 
Fluctibus, et fremitu assurgemi Spiace niajriiio^. . 
' The Marquis Maffei (Verona Illiiptrata, part i, p. 9^^ 129, 221 ;' 
part ii, ^, 2, 6) has illustrated with taste and .learning this Interest* 
ing topograph/. He places the interview of Attila and St. Leo naar 
Ariolica, or Ardelica^ now Petehiera» at the cob6ux of the lake and. 
1 iver ; ascertains the vill4 of Catullus* in tht deli|^tful pemofi^a of 
Sannio, and discovers th£ Andes of Virgil, in t)ie village of Bandai,' 
precisely situate qu& fe subducere coUes iaciplunt, where the Verbid 
nese hills iibperceptibljr slope down into the p^nuof Mantua* 

X.3 
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c H AP. revenged in some measure the injuries of the Ita- 
XXXV. ij^^. When Attite declared his resolution of 
carrying hk vicJtorious arms to the gates of Rome, 
he was adnionirfied by his friends, as well as by 
his enemies, that Alaric had not long survived 
the conquest of the eternal city- His mind, su- 
perior to real danger, was assaulted by imaginary 
terrors; nor' could he escape the influence of 
superstition, which had so «ften been subsairient 
. to his designs * The pressing eloquence of Leo, 
his majestic aspect, and sacerdotal robes, excited 
the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of 
the Christians. The apparition of the two apostles, 
St. Peter and: St. Paul, who menaced the bar- 
bariau with instant death, if herejected theprayer 
of their successor, is one of the noblest legends of 
ecclesiastical tradition. Thesafety of Rome might 
deserve the interposition of celestial beings; and 
some indulgence is due to a fable, which has been 
represented by. the pencil of Raphael, and the 
chisel of AlgardL*" 

• Si statim iiifesto agmine urbem petiissent, grande discrimen es- 
set : sed in Venetii quo fere tractu Italia mollissima est, ipsa soli 
cffilique dementia robur elanguit. Adhoc panis usu carnisque coctae, 
et dulcedine rini mitigates, &c. This passage of Florus (iii, 3) is 
■till more applicable to the Huns than to the Cimbri, and it may 
sei*ve as a commentary on the ce/esr«fl/ plague, with which Idatlusand 
Isidore have afflicted the troops of Attila. 

• The histrtriwn Priscus had positively mentioned the effect which 
this example produced on the mind of Attila. Jorhandes, c. 42, p. 
6f3. 

• The picture of Raphael Is in the Vatican ; the basso (or perhaps 
the alto) relievo of Algardi,' on one of the altars of St. Peter, (see 
Dubos, Reflexions sur la Poesie et sur la Peinture, torn, i, p. 519, 
59G), Baronius (Anna!. Eccles. A. D. 45?, N«. 57^ 5fe) bravely sus- 
tains the truth of the apparition ; which is rejected, however, by the 
most learned and pious eiitholict. 
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Before the kihg of the Huns evacitated Italy,^ chap. 
he threatened to return more dreadful, and more xxxv. 
implacable, if his bride, the princess. Honoria, ThH^tiir 
were not delivered to his. anabassadors. within -the ^^ Attiia. 
term stifmlated by the treaty. Yet, in the mean- ^ ^* ^' 
while, Attila relieved his tender anxiety, by add- 
ing a beuatiful maid, whose name was Ildico, 
to the list, of his inimmerable wives.*' Their 
marriage was celebrated with barbaric pomp and 
festivity, at his wooden palace beyond the Da- 
aube; and the monarch, oppressed with wine 
and sleep, retired, at a late hour, from the. ban- 
quet to the nuptial bed. His attendants con- 
tinued to respect his pleasures, or his repose, the 
greatest part of the ensuing day, till the unusual 
silence alarmed their fears and suspicions ; and, 
after attempting to awaken ^^ttila by loud and 
repeated crjei^i they at /l^gth troke into the 
royal apartment. They found the trembling 
bride sitting by the bedside, hiding her face with 
her veil, and lamenting her own da^g^r, as well 
as the death of the kini;*, whg had expired during 

* Attila, ut Piiscu3 historicuf refert, extinctionis suae teiQpore, 
paellam Ildico nomine, decoram valde, sibi matrimoniutn post in- 
numerabiiea uzores ... socians. Jotnindes, c. 49,, p. 6S3» €S4» 
He afterwards adds, (c. 50, p. ^6), Filii Attila, quorum per licen- 
tiam libidinis pcene populus fuit. Polygamy has been established 
among the Tartars of every age. The rank of plebeian wives is 
regulated only by their personal d^anaas ; and thp ^a4ed matrfm pre- 
ipar^s, wltliouta inurqaur,'the bfd which is destined foe her bioomvig 
rival. Bat ijn rqyal ffunilies, thcdai-vfiters of khans communicate tq 
their sons a pripr rlgh^ of inheritance. See Geneak>gicaX- History t j^ 
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GHAP. the nights An artery had suddenly burst; 

XXXV. ^^^ ^g Attila lay in a supine posture, he was suf- 
focated by a torrent of blood, which, instead of 
finding a passage through the nostrils^ regurgi- 
tated into the lungs and stomach. His body was 
solemnly exposed in the midst of the plain, un- 
der a silken pavilion, and the chosen squadrons 
of the Huns, wheeling round in measured evo- 
lutions, chanted a funeral song to the miemory 
of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in bis 
death, the father of his people, the scourge of 
Ihis enemies, and the terror of the world. Ac- 
cording to their national custom, the barf)arians 
cut off a part of their hair, gashed tfaeir faces 
with unseemly wounds, and bewailed their valiant 
leader as he deserved, not with the tears of wo- 
men, but with the blood oif Farriors. The re- 
mains of Attila were inclosed within three coffins, 
of gold, of silver, and of iron, and privately 
buried in the ni^t: the spoils of nations were 
thrown into his grave; the captives who had 
opened the ground were inhumanly massacred; 
iand the same Huns, who had indulged such ex- 
cessive grief, feasted, with dissolute and intem- 
perate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of their 
king. It was reported at Constantinople, that on 

y The report of her gtUtt reached CoMtanttnople, where it obtehitd 
ft irerjF dfiferent titme ; «fid MereeUliilis ebAems* Ihet Hie tfrasA of 
Bixropft was ^ahi in the ti^ht h^ tiie haoAt and the Icfilfifiy cif a woman. 
CoTMiHe, who has adaptiNl the geai:dne account to his tragedy, 4e- 
Wribes the irruption of blood in forty bomhast lines, and Attila ex • 
claims, with ridiculous fory* 

' ■ ■ S'il ne veut sVurreter fUa NoodJ, 
(DiUfS) on me payera ce qui m'en va couter. 
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the fortunate night in which he expired, Marctah chap. 
behdd in a dream the bow of Attila broken ^^^^^* 
asundar : and the rqnurt may be allowed to prove, 
how seUlMft the image of that formidable bar* 
barian was absent from the mind of a Roman 
emperw.' 

The revolution which subverted the empire of i>Mtrue- 
the Huns, established the fame of Attila, whose empii«. 
genm alone had sustained the huge and dis* 
jointed fiEibric. After his death the boldest chief* 
tains aspired to the rank of kings ; the most pow* 
erfiil kings refused to acknowledge a superior ; 
and the numerous sons, whom so many various 
mothers bore to the deceased monarch, divided 
and disputed, like a jNrivate inheritance, the so* 
vereign command of the nations of Germany and 
Scythia. The bold Ardark felt and represented 
the disgrace of this servile partition : and his sub* 
jects, the warlike Gepidse, with the Ostrogoths, 
under the ccmduct of three valiant brothers, en* 
conraged their allies to vindicate the rights of 
freedom, and royalty. In a bloody and decisive 
conflict on the banks of the river Netad, in Pan* 
nonia, the lance of the G^idae, the sword of the 
Goths, the arrows of the Huns,^ the Suevic in* 
fantry, the light arms of the Heruli, and the 
heavy weapons of the Aiani, encountered or sup* 
ported each other; and the victory of Ardaric 
was accompanied with the slaughter of thirty 

* The curious circumstances of the death and funeral of Attila^ are 
related by Jornandes, (c. 49, p* 683, 684, 685), and were probably 
transcribed from Prucus, 
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CHAP, tiiousandof his enetnfes. Ellac, the eldtot sou 
.^^^^\ of Attila, lost his life aaL crown. in the memo- 
rable battle of Netad : hia earl j valour had raised 
him to the throne of the A^atzires, a Scythian 
people, whom he subdued; andihis father, who 
loved the superior merit, would have envied the 
death, of Ellac* His brother Dengisich, with 
an army of Huns, still formidable in their flight 
and ruin, maintained his ground above fifteen 
years on the banks of the Danube. . The palace 
of Attila, with the old country of Dada, from 
the Carpatliian hills to the Euxine, became the 
seat of a new power, wliich was erected by Ar- 
dai'ic, king of the Gepidae. The Piannonian 
conquests, from Vienna to Sirmium» were occu- 
pied by the Ostrogoths; and the settlements of 
the tribes, who had so baravely asserted their native 
freedom, were irregal|u:ly. distributed, according 
to the meiisure of their respective strength. Sur- 
rounded and oppressed by the multitude of his 
father's slaves, the kingdom of Dengisich was 
confined . to the circle of his wagons ; bis des- 
perate courage urged him to invade the eastern 
empire;, he fell in battle;. and his head, igno- 
miuiouriy exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibited 
a grateful spectacle to the peojde of Constan* 
tioople.. Attila had ibhdly or superstitiously 

• See J^rnandet, 4e Re))U8 Qeticis, c. hX\^ p. 68^ 636, 6S7, 6d8. 
His distinction of the national arms is curious and important. Nam 
ibi admirandum reor fuisse spectaculum, ubi cernere erat cunctis, 
pugnantem' Gothum ensc furentem. Gepidam in vulnere suorum 
auncta t^la frangentem, Suevum pede, Hunnam sagitti praetumere, 
Alanum gravi, Herulum levi» armaturi, aciem Instrnere. I am not 
precisely informed of the situation of tl)c river Netad^ 
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bel}cvied> diat Drnac, lite youngbst' of his son6, waa chap. 
destiaed.ta peupMuate the &:lories of his race, ^^xy; 
The cbaiia^ter lof jbhai prince, M>irbQ attempted to 
modemte th^ JTAshaess pf his birother Deagisich^ 
was imv^ stfitable to the declining condition of 
the HfLins ; and Irnac, with^ his subject hordes, 
retiredinto the heiu-tof the Lesser Scythifi, They 
were soon overwhelmed by a torrent of new bar- 
l^arians, who foUowed the 3aiheit>ad which their 
Qwjti ^cestors had formerly tKscovered. The 
Geougeriy or Avares, whose residence is assigned 
by the Greek writers to the shores of th^ ocean, 
impelled the adj^qent tribes ; till at length the 
IgQurs of the North, issuing from the cold Sib^r 
rian regions, which produce the niost valudbfe 
fur<$, spreaii theinselve? over the desert, as far as 
the Boristhenjes and Caspian gates^; and finally 
extinguished the empire pf tbie Huns.^ 

Such an event naight; contribute to J;he safety ]J^*J^"![!f^ 
of the eastern empire^ under the reign of a ders the 
prince, who r conciliated the friendship, without ^uug*'^ 
forfeiting the esteem, of the barbarians. B»t^-^-*^*f 
the epapero^ of tj^e West, the fe^e and dissolute 
Yalentini^n, who: had reached bis thirty *fijfth 
year'witho^t attp,ining the age of reason or ooUr 
rage, abused this apparent security to undermiiie 
the foundations of his own throne, by the ,mur- 
der of the patrician iEtius. From the instinct 

* Two modern historians have thrown much new light on the ruii;i 
and division of the empire of Attila. M. de Buat, by his laborious 
and minute diligence, tom. viii, p. 3>31, 68-94) ; and M. de Guigne«y 
by his extraordinary knowledge of the Chinese language and write;*?* 
See Hist, des Huns, tom.ii, p, 315-319. 
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CHAP, df a base and jealous mind, he hated the man 
XXXV. y^Yio was universally celebrated as the terrcMr of 
the barbarians, aad the support ^ the republic ; 
and his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, 
awakened the emperor from the supine lethargy, 
which might be disguised, during the life of 
Placidia,^ by the excuse of filial piety. The 
fame of ^tius, his wealth and dignity, the nu- 
merous and martial train of barbarian followers, 
his powerful dependants, who filled the civil 
offices of the state, and the hopes of hts son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted to Eu- 
doxia, the emperor's daughter, had raised him 
above the rank of a sul^ect. The ambitious de- 
signs, of which he was secretly accused, excited 
the fears, a& well as the resentment, of Valenti- 
nian. JEtius himself, supported by the conscious- 
ness of his merit, his services, and pei^aps his 
innocence, seems to have maintained a haughty 
and indiscreet behaviour. The patrician offended 
his sovereign by an hostile declaration ; he aggra- 
vated the Offence, by compelling him to ratify, 
with a solemn oath, a treaty of reconciliation ^d 
alliance; he proclaimed his suspicions, he ne- 
glected his safety : and from a vain confidence 
that the enemy, whom'he despised, was incapable 

* Placidia died at Eome, November 27, A. D. ISO* $he was 
buried at Ravenna, where her sepulchre, and even her corpse, seated 
in a chair of cypress wood, were preserved for ages. The empress 
received many compliments from the orthodox clergy ; and Su Peter 
Chrysologus assured her, that her zeal for the Trinity bad been re- 
compensed by ah august trinity of children. See TiUemont, Hist, 
des Emp, torn, vi, p. 2i0. 
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even of a manly crime, he rashly ventured his chap. 
person in the palace of Rome, Whilst he urged, J^^^l 
perhaps with intemperate vehemence, the mar- 
riage of his son ; Valentinian, drawing his sword, 
the first sword he hail ever drawn, plunged it in 
the breast of e general who had saved his empires 
his courtiers and eunuchs ambitiously struggled 
to imitate their master ; and jEtius, pierced with 
ah hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal pre- 
sence. Boethius, the pretorian prefect, was 
killed at the same moment ; and before the event 
could be divulged, the principal friends of the 
patrician were summoned to the palace, and 
separately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated 
by the specious names of justice and necessity, 
was immediately communicated by the emperor 
to his soldiers; his subjects, and his allies. The 
nations, who were strangers or enemies to iEtius, 
generously dejrfored the unworthy fate of a hero: 
the barbarians, who had been attached to his 
service, dissembled their grief and resentment; 
and the public contempt, which had been io 
long entertained for Valentinian, was at once 
converted into deep and universal abhorrence. 
Such sentiments seldom pervade the walls of a 
palace ; yet the emperor w^s confounded by the 
honest reply of a Roman, whose approbation he 
had not disdained to solicit. *^ I am ignorant, 
" Sir, of yo\ir motives or provocations ; I only 
" know, that you have acted like a man who 
" cuts off his right hand with his left,"** 

* Aetuim Pkcidus macta^it semiTir ament , is the expression of 
Sidonius, (F^itegyr. AnU 369). The poet knew the world, «nd 
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CHAP. The luxury, of Rome seems to have attracted 
XXXV. ^jj^ 1^ jm^ frequent visiteof Valentinian ; who 
and ravish- wos Consequently more despised at Rome, than in 
of M^-^^ any other part ^f his dominions* A republican 
n>ua. spirit was insensibly revived in the senate, as their 
authority, and even their supplies, became ne- 
(j^ssary for the support of his feeble goyernment. 
Tlie stately demeanour of an hereditary monarch 
offended their pride ; and the pjieasui* es of Valen- 
tinian were injurious to the peace and honour of 
noble families. The birth of the empress Eu- 
doxia was equal to his owo^ and her charms and 
tender affection deserved those tesUmonies of 
love, which her inconstant ][]usband cUssipated in 
yague and unlawful amoiu*s. F^tronius Maxi< 
mus, awealtliy senator of tlie Apician family, who 
had been twice consul, was possessed of a chaste 
and beautiful jvife : h/sr obstinate resistance served 
Qttly to irritate the desires of Valeiitinian ; and 
he resolved to accomplish tbeni either by strata- 
gem or force. Deep g^aoning was one of the 
vices of the court : the emperor, w^ho, by ckapce 
or coi^rivance^ had gained from Maximus a con- 
siderable si^ni, un^ourtepusly ex^qted his ring as 
p security for the debt ; and sen^-it by a trusty 
messenger to his >vife, withan ordejr, in her 
husband's name, that she should iijamediately at- 
|;end the empress Eudoxia. The unspspectipg 
wife of Maximus,was conveyed in her litter to 
the imperial palacp; the emissaries of her impa- 
tient lover conducted her to a remote and silent 

was not inclined to flatter a minister who had injured or disgtacc(\ 
Avituftand Majorian, the aucceisive }teit>es of±is se^f^ 
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l^ed-chamber ; and V alentiniati violated, without chap. 
remorse, the laws of hospitality. . Her tears, ^^^Jl^ 
when she returned home ; her deep affliction ; 
and her bitter. reproadies against her husband, *^ 
whom she considered as the accomplice of his 
own shame, excited Maximus to a just revenge ; * 
the deare of revenge was stimulated by ambi- 
tion ; aad he mi^t reasonably aspire, by the free 
suffrage of the. Roman senate, to the throne of a 
detested and despicable rival, Valentinian, who 
supposed that every human breast was devoid, 
like his; own, of friendship and gratitude, had 
imprudently admitted among his guards several 
domestics and frUowers of jEtius. Two of these, 
of barbarian r^* m " jre persuaded to execute a 
sacred and hpnoorable duty, by punishing with 
death the assassinof their patron : and their in- 
trepid courage did not long expect a favourable 
moment. Whilst Valentinian amused himself ih 
the field of Mars with the spectacle of some mi- 
litary sports, they suddenly rushed upon him 
with drawn wee^ns, despatched the guilty He- 
radius, and stabbed the emperor to the heart, Death of 
without the least opposition from his numerous ^fnT^' 
train, who seemed to rejoice in the tyrant's death, a- ^^ ^^s. 
Such was the fate of Valentinian III,® the last 

^ With regard to the cause and circumstances of the deaths of 
M\ius and Valentinian, our information is dark and imperfect* 
Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. L i, c. 4, p. 186, 187, 188) is a fabu- 
lous writer for the events which precede his own memory. His 
narrative must therefore be supplied and corrected by five or six 
Chronicles, none of which w«re composed in Rome or Italy ; and 
which can only express, in broken sentences, the popular rumours, 
sw they were conveyed to Gaul, Spain, Al/ica, Constantinople, or 
Alexandria^ 
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CHAP. Itomnn emperor of tiie family of Theodosiiis. 
^^^^' He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of 



his cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting 
* the gentleness, the purity, the innocence, which 
alleviate, in their characters, the want of spirit 
and ability. Yalentinifln was less excusable, 
since he had passions, without virtues : even his 
religion was questionable ; and though he never 
deviated into the paths of heresy, he scandalized 
the pious Christians by his attaclnnent to the 
profane arts of magic and divination. 

oflK" ^^ ^^^y ^ *^^ *^°^^ ^^ Cicero and Varro, it 
■ndruin* ytbs the opiuiou of the Homan augurs, that the 
twelve vultures^ which Romulus had seen, repre- 
sented the twelve centuries, assigned for the fatal 
jperiod of his city/ This prophecy, disregarded, 
perhaps, in the season of healtii and prosperity, 
inspired the people with gloomy apprehensions, 
when the twelfth century, clouded with disgrace 
and misfortune^ was almost dapsed f and even 
postmty must acknowledge with some surprise, 
that the arbitrary interpretation of an accidental 

' This interpreUtion of Vettius, a celebrated ai2£^» was quoted 
by Varro, in the xviiith book of his Antiquities. Censorinus, de 
Pie^atail, c. 17, p. 90,. 91, edit. Havereamp. 

' According to Varro, the twelfth century wotild expire A. D. 
447, but the uncertainty of the true era of Rome might allow some 
latitude of anticipation or delay. The poets of the age, Claudian, (de 
Bell. Getico, 266)^ and Sidonius, <in Panegyr. Avit. 357), may be ad 
Aiitted as fair witnesses of the popular opinion. 

Jam reputant annos, interceptoque volat\^ 
Vulturis, incidunt properatis saecula metis. 



Jam prope fata tui bissenas Vulturis. alas 
Implebolnt ; scis namque tuoe, scls Roma, laborer 

See Dubos, Hist. Critique^ torn, i, p. 340-34C. 
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or fiabnlons ckcuoQurtaBce^ lias been seriourij vari* chap. 
fiedin the dcniriifBl of the western empire. But ^^^^^' 
its fall was annoiuided hy a clearer omen than the 
flight of vultures : the Roman government ap- 
peared every day less formidable to its enemies^ 
more odious and oppressive to its subjects.*" The 
taxes were multiplied with the public distress ; 
economy was neglected in proportion as it be^ 
came necessary; and the injustice of the rich 
shifted the unequal burden from themselves to 
the pe<qple, whom they. defrauded of the induU 
gences that might sometimes have alleviated their 
misery. The severe inquisition, which confis- 
cated their goods, and tortured their persons, 
compelled the subjects of Valentinian to prefer 
the more simple tyranny of the barbarians, to fly 
to the woods and mountains, or to embrace the 
vUe and abject condition of mercenary servants. 
They abjured and abhorred the name of Roman 
citizens, which had formerly excited the ambi- 
tion of mankind. The Armorican provinces of 
Gaul, and the greatest part of Spain, were 
thrown into a state of disorderly independence, 
by the confederations of the Bagaudae ; and the 
imperial ministers pursued with proscriptive laws, 
and ineffectual arms, the rebels whom they had 
made.* If all the barbarian conquerors had 

^ The fifth book of Salvian is filled with pathetic lamentations, 
and vehement invectives. His immoderate freedom serves to prove 
the vreakness, as well as the corruption, of the Roman government. 
His book was published after the loss of Africa, (A. D. 439), and be- 
fore Attila^s war, (A. D. 451). 

^ The Bagaudae of Spain, who fought pitched battles with the 
Roman troops, are repeatedly mentioned in the Chronicle of Idatiiisr 

Salvian 



XXXV. 
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CHAP, be^i annihilated in ihe same hour, tbeir total 
destruction would not have restwed the erripire 
of the West: and if Rome still survived, she 
survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of 
honour. 

Salvian has described their distress and rebellion in very forcible Ian- 
guQge. Itaque nomen civium Romanorum . . . nunc ultro repudia- 
tar ae fugitur nee vile tamen sed etiam abominabile pisne habetur 
• . . . Et hinc est ut etiam hi qui ad barbaros non confugiunt, barbari 
tamen esse coguntur, scilicit ut est pars magna Hispanorum, et non 

minima Gallorum De Bagaudis nunc mihi sermo est, qui per 

malos judices et cruentos spoliati, afflieti» necati postquam jus Ro- 
manas libertatis amiserant, etiam bouorem Romani nomiras perdide- 

runt Vocamus rebelles, vocamus perditos quos esse compuii* 

mus criminosps. DeGubernat. Dei, 1. v, p. 158, 169. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

Sack of Rome by Gensenc^ king of the VandaU^^His na- 
val depredations — Succession of the last emperors of the 
West^ Maximusy Avitus^ Majorian, Severnsj Anthemius, 
Olybrius, Glycerins ^ Nepos^ Augustulus^^ToUdextinc* 
lion of the western empirc'^Reign of Odoacer, thefittit 
barbarian king of lUdy, 

X HE loss or desolation of the provinces, from chap. 

XXXVI 

the ocean to the Alps, impaired the glory and ,»*,^*v^ 
greatness of Rome ; her internal prosperity was Navai 
irretrievably destroyed by the separation of Africa. STvan- 
The rapacious Vandals confiscated the patrimo- ^^ ^^ 
nial estates of the senators, and intercepted the ^^^ 
regular subsidies, which relieved the poverty, 
and encouraged the idleness, of the plebeians. 
The distress of the Romans was soon aggravated 
by an unexpected attack ; and the province, so 
long cultivated for their use by industrious and 
obedient subjects, was armed against them by an 
ambitious barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, 
who followed the successful standard of G^nseric, 
had acquired a rich and fertile territory, which 
stretched along the coast above ninety days jour- 
ney from Tangier to Tripoli ; but their narrow 
limits were pressed and confined, on either side, 
by the sandy desert and the Mediterranean. Thl& 
<liscovery and conquest of the black nations, that 
VOL. VI. ' L • 
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CHAP, might dwell beneath the torrid zone, could not 
^^^ tempt the rational ambition of Genseric : but he 
cast his eyes towards the sea ; he resolved to 
<:reate a naval power, and his bold resolution was 
executed with steady and active perseverance. 
The woods of mount Atlas afforded an inexhaust- 
ible nursery of timber ; his new subjects were 
skilled in the arts of navigntion and sbip-building; 
he animated his daring Vandals to embrace a mode 
of warfare which wotild render every maritime 
country accessible to their arms ; the Moors and 
Africans were allured by the hopes of plunder ; 
and, after an interval of six centuries, the fleets 
that issued from the port of Carthage again claimed 
' the empifc of* the Mediterranean. The success of 
the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack of 
Palermo, ami the frequent descents on the coast of 
Leucania, awakened and alarmed the mother of 
Valentinian, and the sister of Theodosius. Al- 
liances were formed ; and armaments, expensive 
and ineffectual, were prepared for the destruction 
of the common enemy ; who reserved his courage 
to encounter those dangers which his policy 
could liot prevent or elude. The designs of the 
Roman government were repeatedlybaffled by his 
artful delays, ambiguous promises, and apparent 
concessions ; and the interposition of his formid- 
able confederate the king of the Huns, recalled 
the emperors from the conquest of Africa to the 
care of their domestic safety. The revolutions of 
Ae palace, which left the western empire with- 
out a defender, and without a lawful prince, dis- 
pelled the apprdiensions, and stimulated the 
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avarice, of GanseHc* He immediately equipped a chap. 
numerous fleet of Yaiuials and Mqors, and cast ^^x^'- 
anchor at the mouth x>f the Tiber> about three 
mouths after the death of Valentiniauy and the 
elevation of Maxjmus to the imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petconius M axi^ ^^md 
mus,"" was often aUeged as. a rare example of hu^ reign oc 
man feljicity. His birth was noble and illustrious, ror uSd* 
since he descended from the An^cian family ; his ^^ ^^ 
dignity was supported by an adequate patriiiaony March it! 
in land and money; and these .fMlva9tag^s of 
fortune were accompanied with liberal arts and 
decent manners^ which adorn or iuf itojte the ine$-. 
timable gifts of genius and virtue. The luxury 
of his palaqe and table was hospitable and ele^ 
gant. Whenever Maximus appe^ed. in public^ 
he was surrounded by a train of grateful and pb^ 
sequious clients ;^ and it is possible that among 
these clie|its> he mi^ht deserve and possess some 
real friends. His merit was rewarded by the 
favour of t^e prince, and senate : l^e thrice ex;^r- 
cised the office of pretorian prefect oC Italy ; he 
was twice invested with the consulship, and he 
obtained the rank of patrician. , These civil ho- 
nours were not incompatible w^th the enjoyment 

* Sidonius Apollinarii composed the thirteentli epittle of t!it 
second %aok; to refau the paraddx of hiM IHexid Seifranus, who 
«otert^oed a iiiigiilar» though g^erous, entimnMm for ^e daccMei 
emperor. This epiitle, w4th some indulgence^ may claim the praite 
of an elegant composition ; and it throws much light on tiie charac- 
ter of Masimufi. . * ,i 

^ Cli^um, praevia^ |)edise9|u^, cirpumftuail populQsltiis, ii tht 
train which Sidonius himself (1. i, epist. 9) assigns to anothtr stnitof 
t>f consular rank ^ ; ^ - ■ • . .i. " . \, 

1.2 
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CHAP, of leisure and tranquyKty ; his hours, .according 
*^^I!l to the demands of pleasure or reason, were accu- 
rately distributed by a water-eloek ; and this ava* 
rice of time may be allowed to prove Uie sense 
which Maximus entertained of his own hai^mess. 
The injury which he received from the^ emperor 
Valentinian, appears to excuse the most bloody 
revenge. Yet a pbilosc^er might have reiected, 
that^ if the resistmice of his wife had been sincere, 
lua" chastity was still inviolate, and that it could 
never be restwed if she liad consented to the will 
of the adulterer. A patriot would have heiritated, 
before he plunged himself and his country into 
. those inevitable calamities, which must follow 
the extinction of the royal house o£ Theodosius. 
The imprudent Maximus disregarded these salu- 
tary considerations : he gratified his resentment 
and ambition; he saw the bleeding ecnrpse of 
Yalentinian at' his feet ; and he heard himself 
saluted emperor by the unanimous voice cff the 
senate and people. But the day of his inaugu^ 
ration was the last day of his happiness. He was 
imprisoned (such is the lively expression of Si- 
donius) in the palace ; and after passing a sleep- 
less night, he sighed that he had attained the sum- 
mit of his wishes, and aspired only to descend 
from the dangerous elevation. Oppressed by the 
weight of the diadem, he commimicated his 
anxious thoughts to his friend and questor Ful- 
gentius ; and when he looked back with unavail- 
ing regret on the. secure pleasures of his former 
life, the emperor exclaimed, — **0 fortunate Da- 
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''moctes,^ thf' reign begfui and ended with tbe chap. 
"same dtoner:*' a well-known aHnsi^Mi, which ^^^^*- 
Ftt^entius afterwards repeat^ as a& instructive 
lesson for princes end subjects. 

The feign of Maximus c^ntinned about three ?"j^^' 
months. His hours, of which te had lost the June 12. 
command, were ^istnrbed by remorset or guilty 
or terrart and Us 42iit>oe wa^ shaken by the sedi* 
tions of the soldfers^ the people, and the con<> 
federate barbarians. The manriage of his son 
Palladius with tbe eldest daughter of the late em- 
p«t)r, n^kt tend to e^tablisb the hereditssry sue* 
cession <tf his lamily ; but the violence which he 
offered to the empress Eudexia, could proceed 
0&I7 from the blind impulse of lust or: revenge. 
His own wife, the cause, of these tragic events, 
had been seasonably removed by deadi ; and the 
widow of Yalentinian Ivas compelled to violate 
her dedent mdUmtng, perhi^s her real grief,, and 
to submit to the embraces of a presumptuous 
usurper; whom riie suspected as the assassin of bar 
deceased husband. These suspidons were soon 
justified by the indiscreet confession of Masumus 
himself; and he wantcmly provoked the hatred of 
his rehictant bride, who was still conscious that 
she descended from a line of empenn^s. From 

,^ IMstrictut «iMii cui Mipfr im^ 
Ctrtice p«i4et| aqn Sifulm 4af€9 
l>ttlcf m clabomt)U9t Mipavevi : 
Noil wvun CiitanMio« caatus 
. Smuivm radiiceiic* Homt* Carm. iii« 1. ■ 

Sideiwu coMliMlCB hit Vtmt wilb tht stpry of D«moclM» w^ich Cicero 
(TuMulian, v. 20, SI) had 4d i«imiUUy tokk 

L S 
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CHAP, the East, however, Eudoxia coUld not hope to 
^^^^'* obtain any effectual assistance : her father and 
her aunt Pulcheria were dead ; her mother lan- 
guished at Jerusalem in disgrace and exile ; and 
.I , the scepti*e of Constantinople was in thie hands of 
a stranger! She directed her eyes towards Car- 
thage; secretly ifiaplored the aid of the king of 
the Vanddlk ; and persuad^Oenseric to improre 
the fair- cipporttinity. of disguising his rapacious . 
designs by the specious names of hf^nour, Justice, 
^nd compassion.^ Whatevier aMIities Ma^imus 
might have shi^wn in a subordinate station, he was 
found incapable of administering ^ empire; and 
though lie mi^t easily have been infilrtfi^d of 
'the naval preparations which were kafde on the 
opposite shores of Africa, he expected with su- 
pme indifference the approach of the efifemy, 
withotit adopting any measures of d^fennce, of 
negbtiaitiofa,or of a timely tetrwt; When the Van- 
dals disembarked at the c^outh of the Tiber, the 
emperor was suddenly roused from his> lethargy 
by the clamours of a trembling and exasperated 
multitude. The only hope which presented it- 
self to his astonished itiind was that of a preci- 
pitate flight, and he exhorted the senators to 
imitate the example of their prmde. But no 

' Notwithstanding the evidence 'of Procopius, ETftgrioB, Idatius, 
Marcellinus, &c the teemed Bfumtdri (Amialf d^ltalis, torn, iv, p. 
249) doubts the realitf of thiii in¥it8ttoii» andohsc^es, with great 
truth,— *« Non si pu6 dir qtHmtd slAlMtie il popolo a'^sognare e spac- 
~ •• ciar voci faAae.^ But his arguincnt, IhMB tiie iottfval of time and 
place, is extremety fe€A)Ie. The figs whidi grrir near Cartbage were 
produced to the senate of Rome on the third daljr. 
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sooner did Klaximus appear ia the streets, than chap. 
he was assaulted by a showdr of stoqes : a Ro- ^^^ 
man, or a Burgnndian soldiier, claimed the hon- 
our of the first wliH)nd^, bis mangled body was ig- 
nominiously cast into the Tiber ; the Roman 
people rejoiced in the punishment which they bad 
inflicted 6n the author of the public calamities; 
and the dotnestics of Eudoxia signalized their 
zeal in the service of tiieir misttess,^ 

Oti the third day after the tumult^ Genseric Sack of 
boldly advaaiced from the port of Ostia to the theVan^ 
gates of the defenceless city. Instead of a sally ^^^ ^^ 
of theR<mi£^ youth» there is^ed from the gatesan Juw i^ 
unarmed and venerable procession of the bishop 
at the head of his dergy/ The fearless spirit of 
Leo, his authority and eloquence, again mitigated 
the fierceness of a barbarian conqueror : the king 
of the Vandals promised to spAre the unresisting 
multitude, to protect the buildings from fire, and 
toexemptthecaptivesfrom torture; and although . 
such orders were neither seriously given, nor 
strictly obe^ied, the mediation of Leo was glorious 
to himself, and in some degree beneficial to his 
country. Birt Rome and its inhabitants were 



* • - - Infidoque tibi Burguhdio ductu 
Eitorquet trepidas mactandi principis iraa. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 443. 
AremarkaUc line, which insinuatea that Home and Matiious wer^ 
betrayed by their Burgundian mercenaries. 

' The apparent success of Pope Leo may be justified by Prosper, 
and the HxUoria MUcdlan*; but the improbable notion of Baronius, 
(A.D. 456» N«k 13)» thal^iuwric spared the three apostolic churches, 
is not countenanced evea by the doubtful testimony of the Liber Pan* 
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CHAP, deliteredto^^ Hceatiousuess of the Vandals and 
Mo9r0, whose blind pa^ions revenged the ivories 
of Carthage. The pittage lasted fourteen days 
and nights ; and all that yet remained of public 
or private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, 
was diligently transported to the vessels of Gen- 
seric. Among the ^ils» the splendid relics of 
two templeSf or rather of two religMui^, exhij[)ited 
a memorable example of the vicissitude of human 
and divine things. 2^nce the aboUtion of ps^an- 
ism, the capitol bad been violated and abandon- 
ed ; . yet the statues of the gods wd heroes were 
still respected, and the curious roof of gilt br<mze 
was reserved for the rapacious hands of Genseric.^ 
The holy instruments of the Jewish worship,^ 
the gold table, and the gold candlestick with 
seven branches, originally framed according to 
the particular instructious of God himself, and 
which were placed in the sanctuary of his tem- 
ple, had been ostentatiously displayed to the Ro* 
man people in the triumph of Titus. They were 
afterwards deposited in the templig of Peace; 

f The profusion of Catulqs, the /irst who gilt the roof of the ca- 
pitol, was not universally approved, (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii, 18) ; 
but it was far exceeded by the emperor'a, and the external gilding of 
the temple cost Domitian 11,000 talents, <9,400»000i.). The exr 
pr.essions of Claudian and Rutilius fluce metaiU aev^via . • . faatigia 
attru^ and eamfunduntque vagpt delubra fnicaniia vUusJ manifestly 
prove that this splendid eoreosg w«a not i«move4 eitlier by the 
Christians or the Goths, (see DiOiiatust lUiaa Anti^wh 1. ii| c 6, p. 
185). It should seem that the jsoof of the capitol was Ueoorated with 
gilt statues, and chariots drawn b^r four horses, 

^ The curious reader may eonault the letmed and a^oprate treatise 
•f Hadrian Reland, de Spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani in Areu Ti« 
tiano Romee CQnspicuis, in ltmo» Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1716. 
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and at the end of four hundred years, the spoils chap. 
of Jerusalem were transferred from Rome to Car- ^^^^^ 
thage, by a barbarian who derived bis origin 
from the shores of the Baltic. These ancient 
monuments might attract the notice of curiosity* 
as well as of avarice* But the Christian churches^ 
enriched and adorned by the prevailing super* 
stition of the times, afforded more plentiful mate- 
rials for sacrilege ; and the pious liberality of Pope 
Leo, who .melted six silver vases, the gift of Con- 
stantine, each of an hundred pounds wdght, is an 
evidence of the damage which he attempted to 
repair. In the forty <»five years, that had elapsed 
since the Gothic, invasion, the pomp and luxury 
of Rome wer^ in some measi^re restored ; and it 
wa& difficult' either to escape, or to satisfy, the 
avarice of a conqueror, who possessed leisure to 
collect, and ships tg transport, the wealth of the ' 
capital. The imperial ornamentsof the palace, the 
ma^iificent furniture and wardrobe, the side* 
boards of massy plate, were accumulated ^ith 
disorderly rapine : the gold and silver amounted 
to several thousand talents ; yet even the brass 
and coppef* were laboriously removed. Eudoxia 
herself^, who advanced to moet her friend and de* 
liverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her own 
conduct. She \^as rudely stripped of her jewels ; 
and the unfortunate empress, with her two daugh- 
ters, the only surviving remains of the great 
Theodosius, was conlpelled, as a captive, to fol- 
low the haughty Vandal ; who immediately hoistv 
ed sail; and returned with a prosperous naviga- 
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CHAP, tion to the port of Carthage.* Many thousand Ro- 
^^^; man* of both sexes, chosen for some useful or 
Jlgreeable qualifications, reluctantly embarked on 
board the fleet of Genseric ; and their distress 
M^as aggravated by the unfeeling barbarians, who, 
in the division of the booty, separated the wives 
from the husbands, and the children from their 
parents. The charity of Deogratias, bishop of 
Carthage,^ was their only consolation and sup- 
port. He generously sold the gold and silver 
plate of the church to purchase the freedom of 
j^onie, to alleviate the slavery of others, and to 
assist the wants and infirmities of a captive mul- 
titude, whose health was impaired by the hard- 
ships which they had suflfered in their passage 
V from* Italy to Africa. By his order, two spacious 
churches were converted into hospitals : the sick 
were distributed in bonvenient beds, and liberally 
supplied with food and medicines ; aiid the aged 
prelate repeated his visits both in the day and 
night, with an assiduity that surpassed his 
strength, and a tender sympathy which enhan- 
ced the value of his services. Compare this scene 
with the field of 'Cannae; and judge between 
Hannibal and the successor of St. Cypriaa.* 

* The vessel which trwisported the relics of the c«pitol» was the 
only one of the whole fleet that suffered shipwreck. If a bigoted 
sophist, a pagan bigot, had mentioned the accident, he might have 
r^oiced that thii cargo of sacrilege was lost in the aea^ 

^ See Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. I. i, c. 8, p. 11, 12, 
edit. Ruinart. Deogratias governed the church of Carthage only 
three years. If he had not been privately buried, his' corpse would 
have been torn piecemeal by the Qia4 devotion of the people^ 

' The general evidence for the death of Maximus, and the sack 
of Rome by the Vandals, is coniprlsed in Sidonius, (PAnegyr. Avit. 

44I« 
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The deaths of iBtius and VatentiimB had re- chap. 
laxed the ties 'vcrhteh held the barhurians of Gaul \^^^ 
in peace and subordination. . The sea-coast was The em- 
infested by the Saxons ; the Alemanni and thie JJ^ ^'*' 
Franks advanced from' the Rhine to the Seine;; a. d. ift5» 
and tfaeambitidn of the Goths seemed to meditate ^ 
more extensive and permanent conquests. The 
emptor Maxinms relieved bimseif^by a judioioiii; 
choice, from the^ weight of these distant cM-es; he 
silenced the solicitfttions of his friemls, listened to 
the voice of fame, and promoted a stranger to the 
general command of the forces i& Gaul. Avi* 
tus,"^ the stranger, whose merit was so nobly re- 
waried,descended from a wealthy and honourable 
famtty in the diodess of Auvergne. The convul- 
sions of tiie times urged him: to enftbrace, with the 
same ardour, the. civil and militmy professioMi; 
and the indefatigable youth blended the stui&s of 
literature and jurisp^'adence with the exerdse ef 
arms and hunting. Thirty years of his life w&re 
laudably sp^nt inUkepublic service; he alteraaikely 
displayed his talents in war and negotiation; and . 
the soldier of JEtius, after executing the most im- 
portant embassies, was raided to the statipn of 
pretcwrian prefect of Gaul. Either the merit of 
Avitus excited envy, or hi^ moderation was desir- 
ous of repose, sii^ce he calmly retired to an estate, 

« 

441^0) ; Procopiiu^ (de BdL Vandal. 1. i, c. 4, 5, p. 188, 18^, 
And t ii, c. 9, p. 255) ; Evagrius, (L ii, c. 7) ; Jornandes, (de Eeb. 
GeticU, c. 45, p. S77), and the Chronicles of Idatius, Prosper, Mar- 
ceflinus, and Theophanes, under the proper year. 

" The private life and elevation of Avitus must be deduced, with 
becoming suspicioa, from the pancgjric pronounced by Sidonius j^* 
^UintriSy his subject, and his son-ioilaw. 
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CHAT. wfaidihe{>oflBesteiIititiieiieigbboitfliooftof Cler^ 
fl^^^J; mont. Acopkhisstreamifesuiftgfromthfeinoun- 
. , taiii) ami failing headlong in mmiy a loud and 
foaming cascade, discharged its iiv^f ers into a lake 
about two miles in length, and the villa was plea- 
santly seated on the margin of the lake. The 
baths, the porticoes, the sunimer and winter a- 
{Murtments, were adapted to the purposes of luxury 
and use ; and the adjacent country afforded the 
various prospects 6f woods, pastures, and mea- 
dows.* In tliis retreat, where Avitus amused his 
-leisure with books, rural sports, the practice of 
husbandry, and tbe society of liis friends,** he re- 
ceived the imperial diploma^ which omstituted 
• him master-general of the. cavalry and infantry of 
Gaul. He assumed the military command; the 
rJgmrbarians strapended their, fiury; and whatever 
means he might employ, wiiatever.cDncessicms he 
might be forced to make, the people enjoyed the 
benefits of actual tranquillity. But the fate of 
Gaul depended on the Visigotlis ; and the Roman 

" After the example of Ihe youngei' PUny« SMonius (U ii« c. 2) has 
laboured the florid, prolix* and obscure dascription of his villa, which 
bore the name, {Avitacnm), and had been the propertjr of Avitus. 
The pr«ci9e aituatiwi U not asctrtained. ^CoRault however the notee 
of Savaron and Sirmond* 

• Sidonius (1. ii, epist. 9) has described the country life of the Gal- 
tic nobles, in a visit which he made to hik friends, whose estates were 
in the neighbourhood of Nismes. The morning-hours were spent ia 
thfl spk^riMterium^ or tennis-court ; or in the library, which was fur- 
nished with Latin authors, profane and religious ; the former for the 
men, the latter for the ladies. The table was twice served, at dinner 
and supper, with hot meat (boiled and roast) and wine. During the 
intermediate time, the company blept, took the air on hoj'seback, and 
used the warm bath. 
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geneml, less attentive to his i%mty than' to the chap. 
public interest, did notdisdain to visit Thoulouse ^^^^^* 
in the character of an ambassador. He was re^ 
ceived with courteous hosf^taUtj by Theodoric, 
the king of the Goths; but while Avitus laid the 
foundations of a solid alliance with that poUaerfol 
nation, he was astonislied by the intelligenee, that -* - - 
the emperor Maximus* Was stain, and that Rome 
had been pillaged by the Vandals. A vacant 
throne, which he might ascend without guilt or 
danger, tempted his ambition ;p and the Yi^ 
goths were easily persuaded to 9ap|H»t hisclmm' 
by their irre^irtible ^sufir^e. They loved the per*- 
son of Avitus ; they respected his virtues ; and Au^Vt*ts! 
they were not insensible of the advantage, as well 
as I^>nour, of giving an emperor to the West. 
The season was now approaching, in which the 
annual assembly of the seven provinces was heM 
at Aries ; their deliberations might perhaps be 
influenced by the presence rf Theadorie, and his 
martial brothers*, but their ^boice would naturally 
incline tothemost illustrious of their countrymen. 
Avitus, after a decent resistance, acc^ted the 
imperial diadem from the representatives of Gaul; 
and his election was ratified by the acclamations 
of the barbarians and provincials. The formal 
c«Mnf8e»t of Mtiffcian, empcFor of the East, was so- 
licited and obtained : but the senate, Rome, and 

c Seveoly Unea of pftfiegyric» (^;05^75)« which describe the im- 
portunity of TjMiodoric itad of QtmU straggling to overcome the mo- 
dest reluctance of .^vilut-, are blown away by three words of an hon* 
est historian,— 'Romanum ambinatt imperium, (Greg. Turon. J. ii, c. 
11, in torn, ii, p. 19S). 
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CHAP. " either his treasury or his stables. If he chooses 
^^^v'- •♦ to hunt, or at least to exercise himself on horse- 
back, his bow is carried by a favourite youth ; 
** but when the game is marked, he bends it with 
^* his own hand, and seldom misses the object of 
^ his aim : as a king, he disdains to bear arms 
** in such ignoble warfare ; but as a soldier, he 
** would blush to accept any military service which 
*• he could perform himself. On common days, 
** his dinner is not different from the repast of a 
" private citizen ; but every Saturday, many ho- 
'* nourable guests are invited to the royal table, 
" which, on these occasions, is served with the 
•* elegance of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and 
" the order and diligence of Italy.* The gold 
" or silver plate is less remarkable for its weight, 
'^ than for the brightness and curious ^orkman- 
" ship : the taste is gratified without the help of 
** foreign and costly luxury ; the size and number 
'* of the cups of wine are regulated with a strict 
" regard to the laws of temperance ; and the re- 
" spcctful silence that prevails, is interrupted only 
" by grave and instructive conversatioui Afler 
'* dinner; Theodoric sometimes indulges himself 
" in a short slumber ; and as soon as he wakes, he 
" calls for the dice and tables, encourages his 
** friends to forget the royal majesty, and is de- 
" lighted when they freely express the passions, 
" which are excited by the incidents of play. At 

*■ Videas ibi elegantiam Graecan^, abundantiam GalUcanam cele- 
ritAtem Italam ; publkam poitipam, privatam, diligentiam, regiam 
disciplinam. 
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'' thi* ^ftiie» ^hich he loves as the image of war, chap. 
** he alternately displays hi^ eagerness^ his skill, ^^^^; 
" Ills patience, mid his cheerful temper* If he 
" loses, he laughs ; he is modest and silent if he 
" wins* Yet, notwithstanding this seeming indif^ 
" ference, his courtiers choose to solicit any fa- 
" vonr in the moments of victory 5 and I myself, 
'' in my applications to ihe king, have derived 
" some benefit (torn my losses*'' About the 
** ninth hour (three o'clock) the tide of business 
^* again Vetums, and flows incessantly till after 
^' sunset, when the signtEd of the royal supper dis- 
'' misses the weary crowd of suppliants and 
" pleaders. At the supper, a more familiar re- 
'' past, buffoons and pantomimes, are sometimes 
" introdnced, to divert, not to offend, the com- 
'^ pany, by their ridiculous wit : but female 
'* smgers, and the soft effeminate modes of mu- 
" sic, are severely i>anished, and such martial 
" tunes as animate the soul to deeds of valoui" 
" are alone grateful to the ear of Theodoric. He 
" retires from table; and the nocturnal guards 
'* are immediately posted at the entrance of the 
"treasury, the palace, and the private apart- 
"ments." 
When the kinff of the Visiffoths encotrra^^d !?L?**P; 

o " ^ ^ dition into 

Avitus to assume the purple, heioffered hh per* Spain, 

A O AiKd 

i^n and liis forces as a fadthful sokiier of the 

" Tunc etiam ego aliquid obsecratiirus felicitor vincor, et'jnihi ta- 
bula perit ut causa salvetur. Sidonitia of AUTergne was not. a sub- 
ject of Theodoric ; but he might be compelled to solicit cither justice 
or favour at the court of Thoulouse. 

VOL. VT. M 
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CHAP, republic* The exploits of Theodoric afpn con- 
^^IL vinced the world, that he had not degenerated 
from the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After 
the establishment of the Goths in Aquitain, and 
the passage of the Vandals into Africa, the 
Suevi, who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, 
aspired to the conquest of Spain, and threatened 
to extinguish the feeble renmins of i;he, Roman 
dominicm. The provincials of Carthagena and 
Tarragona, afflicted by an hostile invasion^ rqire- 
sented their injuries and their apprehensions. 
Count Fronto was de^mtched, in the name of the 
emperor Avitus, with advantageous ofiiers of 
peace and alliance; and Theodoric interposed hk 
weighty mediation, to declare that,unle8s his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Idng of the Suevi, immediately 
retired, he should be obliged to arm in the cause 
of justice and of Rome. " Tell him,'' replied 
the haughty Rediiarius, '^ that I demise his friend- 
*^ ship and his arms ; but that I shall soon try, 
*^ whether he willdare to expect my arrival under 
** the walls of Thoulouse/' Such a diallenge 
urged Theodoric to prevent the bold designs of 
his enemy : he passed the Pyrenees atf the head of 
the Visigoths: theFranks and Burgundians served 
under his standard ; and though he professed him- 
self the dutiful servant of Avitus, he privately 
gtipiilated, f<Nr himself and his successors, ti^ ab- 

> Tkeodqrie hiinieif hUd givoi a ioI<mn and volviitary promise of 
Hdriity, which was understood both ia Gaul and Spt&n. 
. Bomae fixm, te duce> Amicut, 

rrincipe te, Milcs. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Avat. 61L 
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solute possession of the Spanish conquests. The chaf. 
two armies, or rather the two nations, encoun- ^^^^'^ 
tered each other on the banks of the river Urbi- 
cus, about twelve miles from Astdrga ; and the 
decisive victory of the Goths appeared for a while 
to have extirpated the name and kingdom of the 
Suevi. From the field of battle Theodoric ad- 
vanced to Braga, their metropolis, which still re- 
tained the splendid vestiges of its ancient com- 
merce and dignity/ His entrance was not pol- 
luted with blood, and the Goths respected the 
chastity of their female captives, more especially 
of the consecrated virgins : but the greatest part 
of the clergy and people were made slaves, and 
even the churches and altars were confounded in 
the universal pillage. The unfortunate king of 
the Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of the 
ocean ; but the obstinacy of the winds opposed his 
flight ; he was delivered to his implacable rival ; \ 
and Rechiarius, who neither desired nor expected 
mercy, received, with manly constancy, the death 
which he would probably have inflicted. After 
this bloody sacrifice to policy or resentment, 
Theodoric carried his victorious arms as far as 
Merida, the princij)al town of Lusitania, without 
meeting any resistance, except from the miracu- 

* ^ Qusque And pelag! jactat se ^racam dives. 

Auson. de Claris Urinbus, p. S45. 
From the design of the king of the Suevi, it is evident tliat the navi* 
gation from the ports of Galicla to the Mediterranean was known and 
practised. The ships of Bracara, or Braga, cautiously steered along 
t*jc coast, without daiing to lose theinselves in th? Atlantic. 

M 2 
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CHAP, lous powers of St. Eulalia ; but he was stopped In 
i^^^^!l the full career of success, and recalled from Spain, 
before he could provide for the security of his 
conquests. In his retreat towards the Pyrenees, 
he revenged his disappointment oft the country 
through which lie passed ; and, in the sack of Pol- 
lentia and Astorga, he shewed hunself a faithless 
ally, as well as a cruel enemy. Whilst the king 
of the Visigoths fought and vanquished in the 
name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired; 
and both the honour and the interest of TheodOTic 
were deeply wounded by the disgrace of a friend, 
whom he had seated i>n the throne of the western 
.empire." 
depoMd* Thepressingsolicitations of the senateand peo- 
A. D. 456, pie, persuaded the emperor Avitus to fix his resid- 
ence at Rome, and to accept the consulship for 
the ensuing year. On the first day of January, 
his son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated 
his praises in a panegyric of six hundred verses; 
butthis composition, though it was rewarded with 
a brass statue,"" seems to contain a very moderate 
proportion, either of genius or of truth. The 
poet, if we may degrade that sacred name, exag- 
gerates the merit of a sovereign and a father ; and 
his prophecy of a long and glorious reign was 

* This SueWc war is the most authentic part of the Chronide of 
Idatius, who, as bishop of Iria Flavia, was himself a spectator and a 
sufferer. Jornandes (c. 44, p. 675, 676, 677) has expatiated with 
pleasure on the Gothic victory. 

* In one of the porticoes or galleries belonging to Trajan^s library^ 
among the statues of famous writers and orators. Sidon. ApolL 1* iXi 
epist. 16, p. 984. Carm. viii, p. 350. 
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siooii contradic'ted by the event. Avitus, at a tin^ chap. 
when the imperial dignity was reduced to a pre- ^^^l 
eminence of toil and. danger, indulged himself in 
the pleasures of Italian luxury ; age had not exr 
tinguished his amorous ii^clinations ; and he i$ 
accused of insulting, with indiscreet and ungene- 
rous raillery, the husbands whose wives he had 
seduced or violated.** But the Romans were not 
inclined, either to excuse his faults, or to ac- 
knowledge his virtues. The several parts of the 
empire became every day more alienated from 
each other ; and the stranger of Gaul was the ob- 
ject of popular hatred and contempt. The senate 
asserted their legitimate claim in the election of 
an.emperor ; and their authority, which had been 
originally derived from the old constitution, was 
again fortified by the actual weakness of a declin- 
ing monarchy. Yet even such a monarchy might 
have resisted the votes of an unarmed senate, if 
their discontent had not been supported, or per- 
haps inflamed, by Count Ricimer, one of the 
principal commanders of the barbarian troops,, 
who formed the military defence of Italy. The 
daughter of Wallia, king of the Visigoths, was- 
the mother of Ricimer ; but he was descended, 
on the father's side, from the nation of the Suevi:* 

^ Luxuriose Agere ▼olens a senatoribus projectus est, is the concise 
expression of Gregory of Tours, (1. ii, c. xi, in torn, ii, p. 168). An 
•Id Chronicle (in torn, ii, p. 640) mentions an indecent jest of Avitus, 
which seems more applicable to Rome than to Treves. . 

* Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem. 302, &c.) praises the royal birth of 
Bicimer, the lawful heir, as he chooses to insinuate, both of the Go« 
thic and Suevic kingdonis. ^ 

M3 
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CH AP. his pride, or patriotim, mi^t be exasperated by 
^^^^ tbemisfortuiiesof his countrymen; and he obeyed, 
with reluctance, an emperor, in whose elevation 
be had not been consulted. His faithful and im- 
portant services against the comnum enemy, ren- 
dered him still more formidable '."^ and, after 
destroying, on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of Yan- 
dab, which counted of sixty galleys, Bicinier 
returned in triumph with the appellation of the 
l[)eliverer of Italy. He chose that mcmieat to sig- 
nify to Avitus, that his reign was at an end ; and 
the feeble emperor, at a distance from his Gothic 
allies, was compelled, after a short and unavailing 
struggle, to abdicate the purple. By the cle- 
mency, however, or the contempt, of Ricimer,* 
he \vas permitted to descend iroon the throne, to 
the more desirable station of bishop of Placentia: 
but the resentment of the senate was still unsatis- 
fied ; and their inflexible severity pronounced the 
senteiice of his death. He fled towards the Alps, 
with the humble hope, not of arming the Visi- 
goths in his cause, but of securing his person and 
treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the 
tutelar saints of Auvergne.^ Disease, or the 

* See the Chronicle of Idatius. Jomandes (c. xliv, p. 676) styles 
him» with some truth, virum egregium, et pene tunc in ItaHi ad ex* 
ercitum singularem. 

* Parcens innricentiai Aviti, is the compflstfoOate, Init contoaiptti* 
ou^, language of Victor Tunnunensis, (in Chron. apod Se«l%er EumAk). 
In andfher place, he calls him, tlr tothis iiinpHeitlitii& TMs cdm- 
mendation is more humble, but it is more solid tarii siiicere, than the 
praises of Sidonius. 

' He suffered, as it is supposed, in the peffiieutidft «r Dfoeletian, 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. v> p. S79» 699). Gngory «f Tmots, 
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handoftbeexecutiaiter^arrertedbima&.tiieroad; chap. 

xxxvi. 



yet his remains w«re decently tranq[K»i;ed to ftri- ^'^^^^• 



vaS) or Brioude, in his native provuiee* aad he 
reposed at the feet of his holy patron."^ Avitus 
left only one daughter the wtfe <tf Sidomus 
ApoUiaariS) idio inherited, the patrimony of his 
father-in-law ; lainentii^, at the same time, the 
dtsaj^otntament of his public and [Nrivate expect^ 
ations* His reaentment prompted him to jwi, 
or at least to counteoaace, the measure of a 
rebeUieuB faction in Gaul ; mid the poet had egmr 
tcacted some jgfuilt, which it was incumbent on 
him 4o expiate, by a new tribute of flattery to 
the sucoee^g emperor,'^ 

The successor of Avitus presents the weleome Character 
discovery of a great and heroic dl»»ntAer, such as ^n of ^*' 
sometimes arisein a degenerate age, to vinilicate ^^"^^^ 
the honour of the human spedes. The empercKr 
MajifHian has deserved the praises of his ccmtem- 

hifl peculiar votaijj has dedicated to the g]ory of Julian the Martyr, 
an entire book, (de GIoriiUMartyruni, 1. ii, in Max. Bibliot. Patnim, 
torn* xi» p. SSl-iSTl), In wtaidi be relates about flft^ iDOlish aUrados 
perfi>ntted hf his reUes. 

* Gregory of Tours (1. ii, c. », p. 168) is concise, but correct, in 
the rei^ of Ida countryman. The words of Idatius, ** caret imperia, 
" caret et Tit^,*^ seem to imply, that the death of Avitus was violent ; 
but it mutt haite been secret, since fTagrius <L ii« c* 7> could sup- 
pose that he died of the plague. 

^ After a modest a|qpeal to the examples of his brethren, Virgil 
aad Horace, Sidopiua houesUy eonfesses the debt* and promises pay- 
ment. 

Sic mihi diverso nuper sub Marte cadenti 
Juasiata placido Victor ut emem animo» 
Servia;! ergo tibi servatL lingua poete, 
Atque mea vit« laus i^ait pretium. ^ 

Sidon. ApolU cprm* iv* p. SOS.. 
See Dubos, Hist. Critfque» twu ig P« ^^t Ac. 
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CHAP, poraiicb, and of posterity ; and these praises may 
^^^7d[ ^ -strongly expressed in the wonis erf a judicious 
abd disinterested historian.—- ^Thatbewas gentle 
^^ to his subjects ; that he was terrible to his ene- 
** mies ; and that he excelled in eveiy virtue, 
^* all his predecessors who had reigned over the 
*^ Romans."^ Such a testimony may justify at 
least the panegyric of Sidonnis ; aad we may 
acquieKsce in the assurance, tiiat, although the 
'obsequious orator would have flattered, with 
equal sseal, the most worthtess of prmces, the 
^ixtraordinary merit of his object ooofined him, 
on this Occasion, withint the bounds of truth.^ 
Majorian derived his name from his. maternal 
grandfatlier, who, in. the reign of thegreat Theo- 
dosius, had commanded the troops of the lUyrian 
. . frontier. He gave his d^u^ter in.manriage to 
the fkther of Majorian^ a ^respectable officer, who 
administered the revenue^) of Gaiil wxflt skill and 
inte^^rity ; and generously preferred the friendship 
of jEtius, to the tempting offers of an insidijjus 
court. His son, the future, emperor, who was 
educated in the profession of arms, displayed, 
.from Jiis earjy youtli, intrepid courage, premature 

* ^ The wordB of Procopius ^deccrvc to be transcribed ; wst yaf « 

ifoerif i «ind afti^wards, ay^p. rmfMv toy rtH tfim/»f»» fit*r^ y*y«nfft'f§fiifts 
h rttzf >Mf$ irsUfiMvu (<ie Bell. Vandal. L )« c 7, p. 194) ; a Gii&dsc, 
but comprehensive, definition of royal virtue. 

^ The Panegyric iiras' {ifondunced at liyona before the end of the 
year 458* while the emperoir waa %till consul. . It^ haa more art than 
genius, and more labour than Hit* The oraaidei^ts are £alse or tri- 
vial ; the ejipression is feeble end "proU^ \ and Sidonius wants the 
8kA> to ^exhibit the principal figure in a strong and distinct lighL 
The private life of Marian oconpies- about two hundrfd lines, 107- 
305. 
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wisdom, and unbounded Kberalitjr in a scanty chap. 
fortune. He followed the standard of -Stius, J^^^^l* 
contributed to his success, shared, and sometimes 
eclipsed, his glory, and at last excited the jea- 
lousy of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who 
forced him to retire from the service.* Mdjo- 
rian, after the death of iEtius, was recalled, and 
promoted; and his intimate connection with Count 
Ricimer, was the immediate step by which he 
ascended the throne of the western empire. 
During the vacancy that succeeded the abdicatibh 
of Avitus, the ambitious barbarian, whose birth 
excluded him from the imperial dignity, governed 
Italy, with the title of Patrician ; resigned, to 
his friend, the conspicuous station of master- 
fjeneral of the cavalry and infantry ; and, after 
an interval of some months, consented to the 
unanimous wish of the Romans, whose favour 
Majorian had solicited by a recent victory over 
the Alemanni." He was invested with the pur- 
ple at Ravenna; and the epistle which he ad- 
dressed to the senate, will best describe his situa- 
tion and his sentiments. ** Your election, Con- 
" script Fathers ! and the ordinance of the most 

^ She pressed his immediate death, and was scarcely satisfied with 
his disgrace. It should seem, that iStius, like Belisarius and Marl- 
borough, was governed by his wife ; whose fervent piety, though it 
might work miracles, (Gregor. Turiin. 1. ii, c. 7, p. 163), was not in- 
compatible with base and sanguinary counsels* 

°> The Alemanni had passed the Rhsetian Alps, and were defeated 
in the Campi Caniiu, or Valley of BeMin^one, through frhieh the 
Tesin flows, in its descent from Metint Adnla, to the Lago Maggiore, 
(Clever. Italhi Anth). torn, i, p. 100, 101). This boasted victory over 
nitii hundred barbarnn* (Panegyr.-Majorisfn, 373, &e.) betrays the 
fztr^me weakness of Italy. 
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CHAP. " valumt army, have made me your emperor.'' 
^^^!l " ^^y ^^^ propitious Peity (firect and prosper 
*< the counsels 9ind events of my administration, 
« to your advantage, and to the public welfare ! 
«* For my own part, I did not ii^ire, I have sub- 
** mitted, to rdign ; nor should I have discharged 
** the obligations of a citizen, if I had refused, 
' ** with base and selfish ingpratitude, to support 
*' the weight of those labours, which were im- 
" posed by ihe republic. Assist, therefore, the 
** prince whom you have made ; partake the du- 
** ties which you hdve enjoined ; and may our 
'* common endeavours prcnnote the happiness of 
an empire, which I have accepted from your 
hands. Be assured, that, in our times, justice 
^* shall resume her ancient vigour, and that virtue 
** shall become i^ot only innocent but merito- 
** riotts. Let none, except the authors them- 
** selves, be apprehensive of delations,'' which, 
'^ as a subject, I have always condemned, and, 
^* as a prince, will severely punish. Our own 
<< Vigilance, and that of our father, the patrician 
'* Ricimer, shall regulate all mtUtary affairs, and 

* Imperatorem me factumt P> C. ^lectionis vestre arlittrio* et for- 
tittimi exercitus ordinationc agnoicite, (Novell. Majorian. tit. iii, p. 
34, ad Calcem Cod. Theodos.). Sidonius proclaims the tuianimous 
voice of the empire. 

■ ■ , Postquam ordine vobis 
Ordo oranis regnum dederat ; plebt, curia, mUea, 
Et colUga simul.— * 386. 

This language is ancient and eoaatitutional ; and we magr obaerrei 
that the dergy were not yet considered as a distinct order of the state. 

* Isithar dilationevor delat«nies» would afford a tolerable reading; 
but there ia much mare sense and lyirit in II^B totter, to which I ha? e 
therefore given the preference. 
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*• provide for the safi^yof the Roman world, c^ap., 
'' which we hare salved fr^m foreiipn and domestic 



'^ enemies.'^ You now understand tlie maxims 
" of my government : you may confide' in the 
" faithful love and ^cere assurmices of a prince, 
^^ who has formerly been the companion of y<Mir 
'^ life and dangers ; who still glories in the name 
*^ of senator, and who is anxious, that you should 
" never repent of the judgment which you have 
" pronounced i^ his favour." The emperor, 
who, amidst the ruins of the Roman world, re* 
vived the ancient language of law and liberty, 
which Trajan would not have disclaimed, must 
have derived those generous sentimehts from'his 
own heart ; since they were not suggested 4o his 
imitafion by the customs of his age, or the ex-^ 
ample of his predecessors.** 

The private and public actions of Majprian Hissaiu- 
are very imperfectly known : but his laws, re- a^H^Isu 
markable for an original cast of thought and ^^^* 
expression, faithtuUy represent the character of a 
sovereign, who loved his people, who sympathized 
in their distress, who had studied the causes of 
the decline of tlie empire, &nd who was capable 
of applying (as far as sudi reformatton was 

' Ab externo hoste et a domeetici clade libtravlmus : by the Ut- 
ter, Majorian must understand the tjranny of Avttus ; whose death 
be consequently avow«d as a meritorious act. On this occasion. Si- f 
donius is fearful uid obscure; he describes the twelve Csesars, the 
nations of Africa, Ac. that he may escape the dangerouB name of 
Avitus, (305-369). 

' See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to the senate, (Novell, 
tit. iv, p. 34). Yet the expression, rtgntm notfrwiS bears some taint 
•f the age, and does not mix kindly with the Word fYtjitrMtca, which ho ^ 
fre«juently repeati. , \ 
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CHAP, practicable) judicious and efifectual remedies to 
the public disorders ' His regulations concern- 
itig the finances manifestly tended to remove, or 
at least to mitigate, the most intolerable griev- 
ances. I. From the first hour of his reign, he 
was solicitous (I translate his own words) to re- 
lieve the weary fortunes of the provincials, op- 
pressed by the accnpiulated weight of indictions 
and superindiitions/ With this view, he granted 
an universal miinesty, a final and absolute dis- 
charge of all arrears of tribute, of all debts, 
which, under any pretence, the fiscal officers 
mi^t demand from the people. This wise dere- 
liction of obsolete, vexatious, and unprofitable 
claims, improved and purified the sources of the 
public revenue ; and the subject, who could now 
look t)ack without despair, might labour with 
hope and gratitude for himself and for his coun- 
try. II. In the assessment and collection of taxes, 
Majorian restored the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
jH-ovtncial magistrat^^; and sup{»*essed the extra- 
Ordinary commissions which had been introduced, 
in the name of the emperor himself, or of the 
pretorian prefects. The favourite servants, who 
obtained such irregular powers, were insolent in 
their behaviour, and arbitrary in their demands : 
they aflfected to despise the subordinate tribunals, 

• See the laws of Majorian (.tbey are only nine in number, but verjr 
long and various) at the end of the Theodo^ian Code, Novell. 1. iv, p. 
32-37. Godefrby has not given any commentary oa these additional 
pieces. ' 

* Fenas provinciftlium varii atque multiplici tributorum exactione 
fortunas, ct extraordinanis fiscalium soiutiomun onoribus attritas, 
&c. NovelL Majorian. tit. iv, p. 34. 
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and they were discontented, if their fees and pro- chap, 
fits did not twice exceed the sum which they ^^^^^* 
condescended to pay into the treasury. One in- 
stance of their extortion would appeilr incredible, 
were it not authenticated by the legislator himself. 
They exacted the whole payment in gold : but 
they refused the current coin of the empire^ and 
would accept only such ancient pieces as were 
stamped with the names of Faustina or the 
Anlonines. The subject, who was unprovide4 
with these curious medals, had recourse to the 
expedient of compounding with their rapacious 
demands;, or if he succeeded in the research, hiS' 
imposition was doubled, according to the weight 
and value of the money of former times.* III. 
" The municipal corporation, (says the emperor), 
" the lesser senates, (so antiquity has justly 
"styled them), deserve to be considered as the 
" heart of the cities, and the sinews of the repub- 
" lie. And yet so low are they now reduced, by 
" the injustice of magistrates, and the venality of 
" collectors, that many of their meml>ers, re- 
" nouncing their dignity and their country, have 
"taken refuge in distant and obscure exile." 
He urges, and even compels, their return to their 
respective cities ; but he removes the grievance 
which had forced them to desert the exercise 

* Tbe learned Greaves (vol. i, p. 329, 330, 331) has found, b/ a 
Ailigent inquiry, that aurei of the Antonines weighed one hundred 
and eighteen, and those of the fifth century only sixty-eight, English 
grains. Majorian gives currency to all gold coin, excepting only the 
GoJUc tUidna, frona its dcficiencj-, not in the weight, but in the 
standard. 
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CHAP, of their municipal functions- They are directed, 
xxxvf. yn^jgj. i^fjg authority of the provincial ma&ristrates, 
to resume their office of levying the tribute ; but, 
instead of befhg made responsible f<Mr the whole 
sum assessed on their district, they are only 
required to produce a regular account of the pay- 
ments which they have actually received, and of 
the defaulters who are still indebted to the public. 
IV, But Majorian was not ignorant that these 
corporate bodies were too much inclined to re- 
taliate the injustice and oppression which they 
had suffered ; and he therefore revives the useful 
off oe of the defenders of cities. He exhorts the 
people to elect, in a fqll and free assembly, some 
man of discretion and int^rity, who would dare 
to assert their privileges, to represent their griev- 
ances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of 
the rich, ^.nd to inform the emperor of the abuses 
that were committed under the •sanction of his 
name and authority. 

The spectator, who casts a mournful view over 
Borne. the ruins of ancient Rome, is tempted to accuse 
the memory of the Goths and Vaiidals, for the 
mischief which they had neither leisure, nor 
power, nor perhaps inclination, to perpetrate. 
The tempest of war might strike some lofty turrets 
to the ground r but the destruction which un- 
dermined the foundations of those massy fabrics, 
was prosecuted, slowly and silently, during a 
period of ten centuries ; and the mptives of in- 
terest, that afterwards operated without aliame or 
controul, were severely checked by the taste and 
spirit of the emperor Majorian. Tl^e decay pf 
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the city had gradually impaired the value of^the chap. 
public works. The circus and theatres might 
still excite» but they seldom gratified, the desires 
of the people; the temples which-iiad escaped 
the zeal of the Christians, were no longer inha- 
bited either by gods or men; the diminished 
crowds of the Romans were lost in the immense 
space of their baths and porticoes; and the 
stately libraries and halls of justice became use- 
less to an indolent gen^ation, whose repose was 
seldom disturbed, either by study, or business. 
The nionuments of consular, or imperial, greats 
ness were no Icmger revered, as the immortal 
glory of the capital ; they were only esteemed 
as an inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, 
and more convenient, than the distant quarry. 
Specious petitions were continually addressed to 
the easy magistrates of Rome, which stated tbe 
want of stones or bricks for some necessary senr* 
ice: the fairest forms of architecture were rudely 
defaced for the sake of some paltry, or pretended, 
repairs ; and the degenerate Romans, who con- 
verted the spoil to their own emolument, demo- 
lished, with sacrilegious hands, the labours of their 
ancestors. Majorian, who had often si^ed over 
the desolation of the city, applied a severe re- 
n^y to the growing evil.* He reserved to 

" Th« -whole edict (Novell. Majorian. tit. vi* p. 8S) is curious. 
** Antiquarum sedium dissipatur speciosa constructio ; et ut aliquid 
** reparetar, magna diruuntur. Hine jam occasio nascitur, ut ctiam 
'* unttsquisque pKvatum asdificium conatruens, per gratiam judicuxtt 
'*.... prssumere de publicis locis nccessaria, et traniferre aon 
" duMtet,^ See With equal ztfil, but with less power, Fetrareh, in 
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CHAP, th^ prince and senate the sole cognizance of the 
XXXVI. extreme cases which mieht justify the destrue- 
tion of an ancient edifice; imposed a fine of fifty 
pounds of gold (two thousand pounds sterling) 
on every magistrate who should presume to grant 
such illegal and scandalous license; and threaten- 
ed to chastise the criminal obedience of their sub- 
ordinate officers, by a severe whipfHng, and the 
amputation of both their hands. In the last 
instance, the legislator might seem to forget the 
proportion of guilt and j^unishment ; but his zeal 
arose from a generous principle, and Majorian 
was anxious to protect the monuments of those 
ages, in which he would have desired and deserved 
to live. The emperor conceived, that it was bis 
interest to increase the number of bis subjects'; 
that it was his duty to guard the purity of the 
marriage-bed : but the means which he employed 
to accomplish these salutary purposes, are of an 
ambiguous, and perhaps exceptionable, kind. 
The pious maids, who consecrated their virginity 
to Christ, were restrained from taking the veil, 
till they had reached their fortieth year. Widows 
under tliat age were compelled to form a second 
alliance within the term of five years, by the for- 
feiture of half their wealth to their nearest rela- 
tions, or to the state. . Unequal marriages were 
condemned or annulled. The punishment of 
confiscation and exile was deemed so inadequate 

the fourteenth century, repeated the same complaints, (Vie dc Pet> 
rarque, torn, i, p. 3^6, 327)» If I prosecute this History, I shall not 
be unmindful of the decline and lall of ^e oty of Rome$ an interest • 
|ng object, to which my plan was originally confined. 
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to the guilt o£ adulterj , tikat, if the ciimiial re^ chap. 
turaed to Italy, he might, by the express deelar- ^^^^ 
ation of Majorian^ be slain with ilnpunity.'' 

While the emperor Miyorian assiduously la* Majorian 
boured to restore the happiness and virtue of the f^^!^* 
Romasts, h^ encountered the arms of Genseric, ^^^^^^i, 
from bis character ^ad situation, their most for- 
midable eiMmy. A fleet of Viindals and Moors 
landed at the mouth of the Liris, ol* Garigliano: 
but the imperial troops surprised iand attacked 
the disorderly barbarianis, who were encumbered 
with the spoils of Campania ; they were chased 
with slaiighter to their ships^ and their leader^ 
the king's broiher^in4aw^ was found in the num« 
])er of the slain/ Such vigilance might an-^ 
nounce the character of the new rdgn ; but the 
strictest vigUance, and the most numerous forces^ 
were insufficient to protect the long^^extended 
coast of Italy from the dqu^ations of a naval 
waTi The public opinion had imposed .a noblei^ 
and more arduous task on the gaiius of Majo-^^ 
rian. Rome expected from iuth alone the resti-* 
tution of Africaij and the design which he formed^. 
of attacking the Vandals In their new settlements^ 
was the result of bold iind judicious policy. 
If the intrepid emperor could have infused his 
own spirit into thd youth of Italy ) if he could 

* The emperor chides the lenity of Rogatiah, consular of Tus^ 
cany, in a ^tyle of acrtmoniods reproof, which sounds almost like 
personal resentment, (Novell, tit. ix. p. 47). The law of Majorian^ 
which punished <lb8tinate liridoWS, was sooh afterwards repealed by 
his succ4^8sor Sevenxs, (Novell. Sever, tit i, p. 37). 

' Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian, 385*440; 
VOL. VI. N 
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CHAP, hare reTired in the field of Mars, the mamly 
^^^^i exercises in wliicli he. had always surpassed his 
equals ; he might, have marched against G^nseric 
at the head of a Roman army. Such a reforma- 
tion of national manners might be embraced by 
the rising generation ; but it is the misfortune of 
those princes who laboriously sustain a declining 
monarchy, that, to obtain some immediate ad- 
vantage, or to avert some impending danger, 
they are forced to countenance, andev^ to mul- 
tiply, the most pernicious abuses. Majorian, 
like the weakest of his predecessors, was reduced 
to the disgraceful expedient bf substituting bar- 
barian auxiliaries in the place of his unwarlike 
subjects : and his superior abilities could only be 
displayed in the vigour and dexterity with which 
be wielded a dangerous instrument, so apt to 
recoil on the hand that used it. Besides the con- 
federates, who were already engaged in the serv- 
ice of thc^oipire, the fame of his liberality and 
valour attracted the nations of the Danube, the 
Borysthenes, and perhaps of the I'anais. Many 
thousands of the bravest subjects of Attila, the 
Gepidae, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the Bur- 
gundians, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the 
plains of Liguria ; and their formidable strength 
Was balanced by their mutual animosities/ They 
passed the Alps in a severe winter. The emperor 
led the way oh foot, and in complete armour ; 

• The review of the army, and passage of the Alps, contain the 
most tolerable passages of the Fanegj'ric, (470-552). M. 4e Buat 
(Hist, des Peuples, &c. torn, viii, p. 49-55) is a more satisfactory 
commentator, than either Savaron or Sirmond. 
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^oundilig; with his long staff, the depth of the chap. 
ice, or sn0w, and encouraging the Scjrthians^ , '*^^^** 
who coBdplained, of the extreme eold, by the 
cheerful assurance,, that they should be satisfied 
with the heat. of Africa. The citizens of Lyon9 
had presumed to shut their gates : they soon im- 
plored, and experienced, the clemency of Majo- 
rian. He vanquished Theodoric in the field ; 
and adniitted to his friendship and alliance, a 
king whom; he bad found not unworthy of his^ 
arms. The beneficial, though precarious, re- 
union of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain, wa» 
the effect of persuasion^ as well as of force;* 
and the independent Bagaudse^ who had escaped/ 
or resisted, the oppression of former reigns, were 
disposed to cpnsGde in the virtues of Majorian. 
His camp was filled with bavbarian allies ; his 
throne was ^pported by the zeal of an^afTectionate 
people : but the emperor had foreseen, that it 
was impossible, without a maritime power, to 
achieve the conquest of Africa. In the first Pu- 
nic war, the republic had exerted such incre- 
dible diligence, that, within sixty days after the 
firststroke of tlie axe had been given in the forest,- 
a fleet of one hundred and sixty galleys proudly 
rode at anchor in the sea.^ Under circumstances^ 

*' T« ^9 a9'Xf/«, ^et h X»yut, is the just and (orcilAe distinction of 
iMscus, (Excerpt. X^gat. p. 4S)* in a short fragment, which throws 
much light on the history of Majorfan. Jornandes has suppressed 
tlie defeat and alliance of the Visigoths, which were solemnly pro- 
claimed in Gallicia ; and' are mariced In t^e Chronicle of Idatius. 

^ Florus, h ii, c. 3. He amuses himself with the poetical fancy* 
that the trees had been transformed into ships : and indeed the whole 
transaction, as it is related in the first book of Polybius, deviates too< 
much from the probable course of human events. 
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CHAP, rmch less favourable, Majorian equalted the spi- 
xxxvL yj^ and perseverance of the ancieM Romans. 
The woods of the Apennine v^ere felled ; the 
arsenals £hid manufactures of Ravenna luid Mise- 
num were restored ; Italy and Gaul vied with 
each other in liberal contributions to the public 
service ; and the imperial navy of three hundred 
large, galleys, with an adequirte ]Ht>porti(m of 
transports and smaller vessels^ was collected in 
the secure and capacious harbour of Carthagnia 
in Spain."" The intrepid countenance of Majo^ 
rian animated his troops with a confidence of 
victory ; and if we might cre<ttt the historian 
Procopius, his courage sometimes hurried him 
beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to 
explore, with his own eyes, the state of the Van- 
dals, he ventured, aftet* disguising the colour of 
his hair, to visit Carthage, in the character of 
his own ambassador : and Genseric was after- 
wards mortified by the discovery, that he had 
entertained and dismissed the emperor of the 
Romans. Such an anecdote may be rejected as 
an improbable fiction; but it is a fiction which 
would not have been imagined, unless in the life 
of a hero.** 

* Interea duplici texi» dum littore classem 
Inferno superoque mari, cedit omnis in sequor 
Sylva tibi, &c. — — 

Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 441*461. 
The number of ships, which Priscus fixes at 300, is magnified, by 
an indefinite comparison with the fleets of Agamemnon, Xerxes, 
and Augustus. 

* Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c. 8, p. 194. When Genseric con. 
ducted bis unknown guest into the arsenal of Carthage, the arm* 
clashed of their own accQid* Majorian had tinged his yellow locks 
with a black colour. 
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Without tbe help of a personal iaterview, Gen- chap. 
seric was Buffidently acquainted with the genius ^^^^ 
and designs .of his adversary. He practised his The iom of 
customary arts of fraud and delay; but he prac- ^ ^^^' 
Used them without success. His applications for 
peace became each hour more submissive, and 
perhaps more sincere; but the inflexible Majorian 
had adopted the ancient ms^xim, that Rome could 
not be safe, as long as Carthage exi3ted in a . 
hostile state. The king of the Vandals distrusted 
the valour of his native subjects, who were ener- 
vated by the luxury of the South ;• he suspected 
the fidelity of "the vanquished people, who ab- 
horred him as an Arian tjrrant; and the desperate 
measure, which he executed, of reducing Mau- 
ritania into a desert/ could not defeat the 
operations of the Roman emptor, who was at 
liberty to land his troops on ^y part of the Afri- 
can coast. But Genseric was saved from im- 
pending and inevitable ruin, by the tre^hery of 
some powerful subjects; envious, or apprehen- 
sive, of their master's success. Guided by their 
secret intelligence, he surprised the unguarded 



Spoliisque potitus 



Immensis, robur luxfi jam pcrdfdit omne, 

Quo valuU dum pauper «fat. 

Panegyr. Majorian. 330. 
He afterwards applies to Genseric, unjustly as it should seem, the 
vices of his subjects. 

' He burnt tbe villages, and poisoned tbe springs, (Priscus* p. 42). 
Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i, p. 475) observes^ that the magazines 
vhich the Moors burled in the efirth, might escape his destructive 
search. Two or three hundred pits are sometimes dug in the same 
place ; and each pit contains at least four hundred bushels of coru. 
-Shaw's Travels, p. 139. 
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CHAP, fleet in the bay of Carthagena: many rf the ships 
^^^^L were sunk, or taken, or burnt ; and the prepar- 
ations of three years were destroyed in a single 
day.* After this event, the bfehaviour of the 
two antagonists shewed them superior to their 
fortune. The Vandal, instead of being elated by 
this accidental victory, immediately renewed his 
solicitations for peace. The emperor of the West, 
who was capable of forming great designs, and of 
supporting heavy disappointments, consented to 
a treaty, or rather to a suspension of arms ; in the 
full assurance that, before he could restore his 
navy, he should be supplied with provocations to 
justify a second war. Majorian returned to Italy, 
to prosecute his labours for the public happiness; 
and, as he was conscious of hi6 own integrity, he 
might long remain ignorant of the dark conspi- 
racy whidi threateiidd hi3 throne and his life. 
The recent misfortune of Carthsigena sullied the 
glory which had dazzled the eyes of the multi- 
tude : almost every description of civil and mili- 
tary oflicers were exasperated against the Re- 
former, since they all derived some advantage 
from the abuses which Tfie endeavoured to sup- 
press; and th^ patrician Ricimer impelled the 
inconstant passions of the barbarians against a 
prince whom he esteemed and hated. The vir- 
tues of Majorian could not protect him from the 
impetuous sedition, which broke out in the camp 

> Idatiusy \7)io was safe in Gallicia from the power of Ridmer, 
^Idly and honestly declares, Vandali per proditores admoniti, &c. 
lie dissembles, howeveri the name of the traitor. 
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near Toitona, at the foot* of the Alps. He was c;hap. 
compelled to abidicate the imperial purple: five^^^^^'; 
days after his abdication, it was reported that he 
died of a dysenterjr ;** and the humble tombi» «" death, 
which covered his remains, was consecrated by August 7.' 
the respect and gratitude of succeeding genera^ 
tions.* The private character of Majorian in- 
spired love and respect. M alici6us calumny and 
satire excited his indi^neltion, or, if he himself 
were the object, his cohteimpt : but he protected 
the freedom of wit/ and in the hours which the 
emperor gave to the familiar society of his friends, 
he could indulge his taste for pleasantry, with- 
out degrading the n^jesty of his rank.^ 

It was not perhaps without some regret, that R[cimei 
Ricimer sacriliced his friend to the interest of his delfthJ''*' 
ambition ; but he resolved, in a second choice, to s^^^/ 
avoid the imprudent preference of superior virtue a. d. 46I-, 
and merit. At his command, the obsequious 

^ I'rocop. da Bell. Vandal. L U cj8, p. 194. TJie testiiudny of 
Idatius is fair and impartial.-*—** Majorianum de Galliisi Ronuan re- 
" deuntem, et Romano imperio vel nomini res necessarias ordinan- 
" trm ; Riebimer livore pereitus, et invidorum eonsilio fiiltus, fraode 
*' intedicit eircumveiitum."^ Som^ read iSucvomm^ and I ana' u«- ^ 
^villing to efface either of the words* as they express the different ac- 
complices who united in the conspiiracy against Majorian! ' 

' See the Epigrams of Ennodiui, N*** cxxxv. Inter Sirmoni 0|fera, 
torn i, p. 1903.^ It is flat sgid objure; but Ennodiu^ vsm mt^e 
bishop of Pa via fifty years after the death of Majorian, and his praise 
deserves credit and regaid. 

^ Sidooius gives a tedious account (L i, epist. xi, p. 25-31) of a 
supper at Aries, to which he was innfed by Majorian, a short time 
before his death. He had no intention of praising a de^te^ised empe^ 
ror ; but a casual disinterested remark,—-*' Subrisic Aogni^tua ; ut 
** erat, aoctoriute aervata, cum se commimiom dedisset, }#ci pie-; 
" BUS," outweighs the six hundred lines of has ventl panegyric. 
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CHAP* senaU qf Rome bestowed the imperial title oa 
xxxvL Libius Severus, who ascended the throne of the 
West, withoi^ emerging from the diKscurity of ^ 
private coodi^^. History has scigrcefy deigned 
to notice hi& birth, Jiis elevation, his character, of 
his death. Sevenis exfNred, as soon as his life be- 
came inconvenient to bis patron */ and it would 
be useless to discriminate his n«iminal reign in 
the vacant interval of six years, between the 
death of Majorian, and the elevation of Anthe- 
inius. During that period, the government was 
in the han4s of Ricimer alohe; and although 
the modest barbarian disclaimed the name of 
king, he accumulated treasures, formed aseparate 
army, negotiated private alliances, and ruled 
Itidy with the same independent and despotic 
authority which was afterwards exercise by 
Odoacer and Theodoric. But hi^ dominions 
were bounded by the. Alps ; and two Roman 
generals, Marcellinus and jEgidius, maintained 
their allegiance to the republic, by r^ecting, 
witii disdain, the. phantom which he styled an 
Revolt of emperor. Marcellinus still adhered to the old 

MarceUi* * 

HUB in religion; and the devout pagans, who secretly 
Daimatia, jigQ^eyed the laws of the church and state, ap- 
plauded his, profound skill in the science of di- 
vination. But he possessed the more valuable 

* Si4omus (Panei^yr. Anthem.. 317) dismisses ^im to heaven. 
Auxcarat Augustus natura lege Severus - 
I)ivorum nuroerum^i ■ 
And an old list of the emperorg^ composed about the time of Justi- 
many ixraises his pietj, and /ixes his residence at Roro0» (Sirinon(f 
Not. ad Sidos. p. Ill, 1}2). . 



q^alifidations of learaiaf , v^ktue, and courage ;"" chap. 
the st«Kly of the Latin literature had improved ^^^^^ 
his ta$te ; atid his imlitary talents had recom- 
mended him to the. esteem and coniijtence of the 
great j£tius» ia whose ruitt he was inv^cilred. By 
a timely flight, Marcdlinus esc^^ed the'ripige of 
Valen4imto» and boUIy asserted his liberty 
aniklst the convulsions of the western empire, 
m^ ^olualtary, or reluctant, submission, to the 
authority of Mtyorian, was rewarded by the 
government of Sicily/ and the command of an 
artny, stationed ii;i that iidand to oppose, or to 
attack, the Vandals ; but his barbarian merce- 
naries, after the aoiperor's death, were tempted 
to revolt by the artful liberdity of Ricimer* 
At the head of a band of faithful followers, the 
intrepid Marcelliniis occupied the province of 
Dalmatia, as«amted the title c^ patrician of the 
West, secured the love of his subjects by a mild 
and equitable reign, buiH a fleet, which clahned 
the dominion of the Hadriatic, and alternately 
alarmed the coasts^ of Italy wnd of Africa."" 
j^gidms, the master-general of Gaul^ who ^^ .^f 
equalled, or at least who imitated, the heroes Gaui. 
of ancient Rome,** proclaimed his immortal re- 

» fUlemont, who is always scandalized by the virtues of infidels, 
attributes this advantageous portrait of Maroellinus (which Suidas 
has preserved) to the partial zeal of some pagan historian, (Hist, des 
Empereurs, torn* vi, p. 3S0). 

■ Pirocopiuar de Bell. Vandal. 1. 5, c. 6, p. 191. In various circum- 
stances of the life of Marcellinus, it is not easy to reconcile the Greek 
historian with the Latin Chronicles of the times. 

* I mus(; apply to JBgidius the praises which Sidonius (Panegyr. 
Majorian. 5$3) bestows on a nameless m«iRter-generaI, who com- 
manded 
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sentient against theHssassiDs of his beloved 
master. A brave and numerous army was at- 
tached to his standard ; and, though he was pre- 
vented by the arts of Ricimer, and the arms of 
the Visigoths, from marching to the gates of 
Rome, he maintained his independent sove- 
reignty beyond the Alps, and rendered the name 
of ^gidius respectable both in peace and war. 
The Franks, who had punished with exile the 
youthful follies of Childeric, elected the Roman 
general for their king ; his vanity, rather than 
his ambition, was gratified by that singular ho- 
nour ; and when the nation, at the end of four 
years, repented of the injury which they had 
.offiiered to the Merovingian family, he patiently 
acquiesced in the restoration of the lawful prince. 
The authority of jEgidius ended only with his 
life ; and the suspicions of pobon and secret vio- 
lence, which derived some countenance from the 
character of Ricimer, were eag^ly entertained 
by the passionate credulity of the Gauls.^ 
Naval war xhc kingdom of Italy, a name to which the 
dais, western empire was gradually reduced, vas 

A. D. 361- 

4!>7. 

manded the rear*gu{H-d of A^ajoria^i. Jdatiim, from public report, 

commends his Christian piety ^ and Priscus mentions (p. 43) his mi- 
litary virtues. 

P Greg. Turon. 1. ii, p. 12, in torn. ii» p.. 168. The fere Daniel, 
whost^ ideas were superficial and mojdern* has started some objec- 
tions against the story of Childeric, (Hist, de France, torn, i, Preftce 
Historique, p. Ixxviii, &c.): but they have been fairly satisfied by 
Dubos, (Hist. Critique, tom. i, p. 460-510); apd by two authors 
who disputed the prize of the Academy of fioissons, (p. 131^177, 
310-339). With regard to the term of Childeric's exile, it is neces- 
sary either to prolong the life of iEgidius beyond the date assigned 
by the Chronicle of Idatius ; or to correct the text of Gregory, by 
f eadin^ quarto anno, instead of octavo. 
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afflicted, under the reign of Ricimer, by the chap. 
incessant depredations of the Vandal pirates.*^ c!^!^X;** 
In the' spring of each year they equipped a for- 
midable tiavy hi the port of Carthage ; and Gen- 
serif hiniself, though in a very advanced age, 
still commanded in person the most important 
expeditions. His designs were concealed with 
impenetrable secrecy, till the nioment that he 
hoisted sail. When he was asked by his pilots 
what course he should steier ;' ** Leave the deter- 
** minatibn to the winds, (replied the barbarian, 
** with pious arrogance) ; they will transport us 
*' to the guilty coast, whose inhabitants haVe 
^* provoked the divine justice." But if Genseric 
himaelf deigned to issue more precise orders, he 
judged the most wealthy to be the most criminal. 
The Varidals repeatedly visited the coasts of 
Spain, Ligiiria; Tuscany, Campania, Lucania, 
BruttiUin, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, 
Epirus, Greece, and Sicily : they were tempted 
to subdue the island of Sardinia, so advantage- 
ously placed in the centre of the Mediterranean ; 

4 The DAval war of Genseric is described by Priscus, (Excerpta 
Legation, p. 42) ; Pr^opius, (de Bell. Vaoda}. 1. i, c 5« p. 189^ 190. 
and c. 22, p. 228); Victor Vitensis, (de Persecut. Vandal. 1. i, c 17. 
and Ruinart, p. 467-481), and in the three panegyrics of Sidonius, 
whose chronological ord^i^ is absurdly transposed in the editions both 
of Savaron and Sirmond. (Avit. Carm. vii, 441-451. Majorian, 
Cami. V, 327-350, 385^440, Anthem. Carm. ii, 348-386). In one ^ 

passage the poet seems inspired -by his subject, and expresses a 
strong idea, by a lively image : 

*»— Hinc Vandal yi^ hostis 

Urget ; et in nostrum numerosi classe quotannis 

Militat excidium ; cenversoque ordine Fati 

Torrida Caucaseos infert mihi Byrsa furores. 
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c H AP. and their arms spread desolation, or terror, from 
xxxvL ^jjg columns of Hercules to the mouth of the 
Nile. As they were more ambitious of spoil 
than of glory, they seldom attacked any fortified 
cities, or engaged any regular troops in the open 
field. But the celerity of their motions enabled 
them, almost at the same time, to threaten and 
to attack the most distant objects, which at- 
tracted their desires; and as they always em- 
barked a sufficient number of horses, they had no 
sooner landed, than they swept thi^ dismayed 
country with a body of light cavalry. Yet, not- 
withstanding the example of their king^ the 
native Vandals and Alani insensibly declined this 
toilsome and perilous warfare ; the hwrdy gener- 
ation of the first coiiquerors was almost extin- 
guished, and their sons, who were born in 
Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gardens 
which bad been acquired by the valour of their 
fathers. Their place was readily supplied by a 
various multitude of Moors and Romans; of c^ 
tives and outlaws; ^nd those desperate wretches, 
who had already violated the laws of their 
country, were the most eager to promote the 
atrocious acts which disgrace the victories of 
Genseric. In the treatment of his unhappy pri- 
soners, he sometimes consulted his avarice, and 
sometimes indulged his cruelty ; and the mas- 
sacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zant, or 
Zacynthus, whose mangled bodies he cast into 
the Ionian sea, was imputed, by the public in- 
dignation, i,o his latest posterity. 
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Such criines could not be excused by any pro- chap. 
vocations ; but the war, which the king of the i^^ 
Vandals prosecuted against the Roman empire, Negotia- 
was justified by a specious and reasonable motive. Jhe"c altem 
The widow of Valentinian, Eudbxia, whom he «"?*"» ^ 
had led captive from Rome to Carthage, was^the &c. 
sole heiress of the Theodosian house ; her elder 
daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant wife of 
Hunneric, his eldest son ; and the stern father, 
asserting a legal claim, which could not easily be 
refuted or satisfied, demanded a just proportion 
of the imperial patrimony. An adequate, or at 
least a valuable^ compensation, was offered by 
the eastern emperor, to purchase a necessary 
peace. Eudoxia, and her younger daughter, Pla- 
cidia, were honourably restored, and the fury of 
the Vandals was confined to the limits of the 
western empire. The Italians, destitute of a 
naval force,, which alone was capable of protect- 
ing their coasts, implored the aid of the more 
fortunate nations of the East ; who had formerly 
acknowledged, in peace and war, the supremacy 
of Rome. But the perpetual division of the two 
empires had alienated their interest and their in- 
clinations; the faith of a recent treaty was 
alleged; and the western Romans, instead of 
arms and ships, could only obtain the assistance 
of a cold and ineffectual mediation. The haughty 
Ricimer, who had long struggled with the diffi- 
culties of his ^tuation, was at length redftced to 
address the throne of Constantinople, in the 
Iiumble language Of a subject; and Italy sub- 



474. 
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c HA I', mitted, as the priee and security of the altiance, 
XXXVI. ^ accept a master from the choice of the emperor 
of the East/ It is not the purpose of the pre- 
sent chapter,or even of the presentvolume,tocon- 
tiAue the distinct series of the Byzantine history ; 
but a concise viewof the reign and character of the 
emperor Leo,may explain the last efforts that were 
attempted to save the falling empire of the West.* 
Leo. cm- Siucc the death of the younger Theodosius, the 
S^rjEMt, domestic repose of Constantinople had never been 
A. D. 451- interrupted by war or faction. Pulcheria had 
l)estowed her hand, and the sceptre of the East, 
on the modest virtue of Marcian : he gratefully 
reverepced her august rank and vugin chastity ; 
and, after her death, he gave his people the ex- 
ample of the religious worship, that was due to 
the memory of the imperial saint.* Attaitive 

* The poet himself is compelled to acknowledge the distress of 
Ricimer — 

Praterca invictus Rfcimer, quern publica fata* 
Respiciunty pnprip solus vix Marte repellit 
Piratam per rura vagum — 
Italy addrefHMS her complaint to the Tiber, and Rome, at the soU« 
citation of th« river god, transports herself to Constantinople, re- 
nounces her ancieiit claims, and implores the friendship of Aurora, 
the goddess of the East. This fabuh)us machinery, which the genius 
of Claudian had used and abused, is the constant and miserable re^ 
■ource of the muse of Sidonius. 

* The original authors of the reigns of Marcfan, Led, and Zcno, 
are reduced to some imperfect fragments, whose deficienoies must be 
mipplied frotn the more recent compilations of Theophanes, Zonaras, 
f lid Cedrenus. 

* St. Pulcheria died A. D. 453, f6ur years bfefore her nortiinal 
hrusband ; and her festival is edebratcd on the 10th of September 
by the modern Greeks : she bequeathed an immense patrimony to 
pious, or at least to ecclesiastical, uses. Sec Tilleiilont, Meraoires 
Eccles. torn, xv, p. 181.184. 
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to the prosperity of his own dominions, Marcian chap. 
seemed to behold, with indiffference, the misfor- ^^^^^'- 
tunes of Rome ; and the obstinate refusal of a 
brave and active prince to draw his sword againist, 
the Vandals, was ascribed to a secret promise, 
which had formerly been exacted from him when 
he was a captive in the power of Genseric.^ 
The death of Marcian, after a reign of seven 
years, would have, exposed the East to the dan- 
ger of a pqiular election ; if the superior 
weight of a single family had not been able to 
incline the balance in favour of the candidate 
whose interest they supported. The patrician 
Aspar might have placed th^iadem on his own 
head, if he would have subscribed the Nicen^ 
creed/ During three generations, the armies 
of the East were .successively commanded by his 
father, by hijoaself, and by his son Ardaburius : 
his barbarian guards formed a military force 
that overawed the palace and the capital ; and 
the liberal distribution of his immense treasures, 
rendered Aspar as popular, as he was powerful. 
He recommended the obscure name of Leo of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal 
steward of his household. His nomination was 
unanimously ratified by the senate ; and the serv- 
ant of Aspar received the imperial crown from 
the hands of the patriarch or bishop, who was 
permitted to express, by this unusual ceremony, 

" See Procopius de Bell. VandaL 1. i, c. 4, p. 1S5. 

' From this disability of A«par to ascend the throne, it may be 
inferred that the stain of iere«y was perpetual and indelibiSf while 
that oiharharism disappeared in the second generation. 
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CHAP, the suffrage of the Deity.^ This emperor^ the 
J^JJ; first of the name of Leo, has been distinguished 
by the title of the Great ; frQm a succession of 
princes, who gradually fixed, in the (pinion of 
tlie Greeks, a very humble standard of heroic, or 
at least of royal, perfection. Yet the tem^perate 
firmness with which Leo resisted the oppression of 
liis benefactor, shewed that he was conscious of 
his duty and of his prerogative. Aspar was asto- 
nished to find that his influepce could no longer 
appoint a prefect of Constantinople: he pre- 
sumed to reproach his sovereign with a breach of 
promise; and, insolently shaking his purple, — ^** It 
*^ is not proper, (said he), that thejman who is 
•* invested with this garm^it, should be gfuilty 
" of lying.'' " Nor is it proper, (replied Leo), 
*^ tliat a prince should be compelled to resign 
^' his own judgment, and the public interest, to 
" the will of a subject."^ After this extraor- 
dinary scene, it was impossible that the reconci- 
liation of the emperor and the patrician could be 
sincere ; or, at least, that it could be solid and 
permanent. An army of Isaurians'' was secretly 
levied and introduced into Constantinople ; and 

' TheophaneSi p. 95. This appears to be the first origin of a 
ceremony, which all the Christian princes of the world have since 
adopted ; and from which the clergy hare deduced the most formid- 
able consequences. 

*■ Cedrenus, (p. 345, 346), who was conversant with the writers 
of better days, has preserved the remarkable words of Aspar, B«r4Xi» 

* The power of the Isaurians agitated the eastern empire in (he 
two succeeding reigns of Zeno and Anastasias ; but it ended in the 
destruction of those barbarians, who mafntaioed their 6erGe independ- 
ence about two hundred and thirty years* 
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while Leo undermined the authoritjr, and pre* chap.. 
pared %he disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his ^^Xw 
iiuld and ^cauttoas- behaviour restrained them 
from any rash and desperate attempts, which 
might have been fatal to theinselves, cw their 
enemies. The measures of peace «id war were 
affected by this^ internal revolution. As long as 
Aspar degraded the majesty of the tlu*one, the 
secret correspondence of religion and interest 
engaged him to favour the cause of Genseric. 
When Leo had delivered himself from that 
ignominious servitude, he listened to the com- 
plaints of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate the 
tyranny of the Vandals ; and declared his alliance 
with his colleague, Anthemius, whom he so* 
lemnly invested with the diadem and purple of 
the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have' perhaps been Anthcmi- 
magnified, since the imperial descent^ which he ^'orth^'^' 
could only deduce from the usurper Procopius, ^^^^i^^j^^ 
has been swelled into a line of emperors.^ But 472. 
the merit of his immediate parents^ their honours, 
and their riches, rendered Anthemius one of the 
most illustrious subjects of the East. His father 
Procopius obtained, after his Persian embassy, 
the rank of general and patrician ; and the name 
of Anthemius was derived from his maternal 

b , _ n . Tali tu ctvis ab urite 

Procopio genitore micas ; cui prisca pirQpago 

AftguMtia veiiit a proavis. 
The poet (Sidoii» Panegyr. Antbem. 67-S06) tben proceeds to relate* 
the private life and fortunes of the future emperor, with which Wt 
must have been very imperfectly acquaintied. ' 

VOL. vr. o 
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CHAP, grandfather, the celebrated ' prefect,' wio pro- 
xxxvL ^g^^gj^ ^ith sQ much ability and success, the in- 



fant reign of Theodosius. The grandson of the 
prefect was raised above the condition of a pri- 
vate subject, by his mahiage with Euphemia, the 
daughter of the emperof -Marcian. This splen- 
did alliance, which might supersede the necessity 
of merit, hastened the promotion of Anthemius 
to the successive dignities of count, of master- 
general, of consul, and of patrician ; and his 
merit or fortune claimed the honours of a victory, 
which was obtained on the batiks' of the Danube, 
over the Huns. Without indulging an extrava- 
gant ambition, the son-in-law of Marcian might 
hope to be his successor; but Anthemiussupported 
the disappointment with courag^e land patience ; 
and his subsequent elevation was universally ap- 
proved by the public, who esteemed him worthy 
to reign, till he ascended the throne.* The em- 
peror of the West marched from Constantinople, 
attended by several counts of high distinction, 
and a body of guards, almost equal to the 
A. D. 467, strength and numbers of a regular army: he en- 
Apni 12. ^gj.g J Rome in triumph, and the choice of Leo 
was confirmed by the senate, the people, and the 
barbarian confederates of Italy.* The solemn 
inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the 

• Sidonius discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, that this disap- 
pciintment added new lustre to the virtues of Anthemius, (810, &c.), 
who declined one tceptre, and reluctantly accepted another, {22, &c.)* 

** Tlie poet again celebrates the unanimity of all orders of the 
Mate, (15-32): and the Chronicle pf Idatius mentions the forces 
which attended his march. 
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huptiais of his dalightef and the pairiciaH Riqit oh A i?. 
mer ; a fbrtanateer^t^ ^hich was ccmahi&red^i ,.^^i 
the firmest seoilrilby of the «Aion tlul happiaess^ ctf 
the state. The tv^eslth olf two empires wm orteil*- 
taitiousIjrdisplByed; and many seastoils oMqpIete^ 
their ruin by an expensive effort to di^gplilse flieir 
poverty. Alt seiioQS btsintes was sttapelided dur- 
ing th^ festival; tiie courts of jliatice tresne shuil; 
the streets of Rdme^ the dieatrft% the places of 
public and private resort^ resounded with liynie»- 
eal songs and' ^dffiicesi and tiie royal bridei^ 
clothed in silken; robes^ wilfa ft cnolva 00 her 
head, was conducted to tiie palace of Ekiiner^ 
who iiad dianged his milit^ dress lot* the babii 
of a consul and a senator^ On tkis memorable^ 
occasion^SSdoniusi^wfaose early aaibiffoa had been 
so fataiiy blasted^ appeared as the orat<Nr of Au- 
vergne, among the provinciid deputies wiifO ad** 
dressed the tibrone with congnttuhltiens Dt tota*^ 
plaints.^ Tbe calends of January Irere now A. b. 46S, 
approaching, and the venal poet, who. had loved ''*""*^ *' 
Avitas, and esteemed Migorian^ was persuaded, 
by his friends, to celebrate^ in heroic verse, the 
merit, the felicity, the secofed consulship^ and 
the future triumphs of the emperor Anthemius. 
Sidonius pronounced, with assurance ahd success^ 
a panegyric which is still extant; and whatever 
might be the imperfectioiis^ either of the subject 

* Interveni autetn huptils patricii fticimeris, dii filla perennis Auv 
gusti in spem publicae securitatis copulabatur. f be journey of Sida-^ 
Qius from Lyons, and the festival of Rome, are described with some 
spirit* L. i, epist. 5, p. 9-13 ; episU 9, p. 21. 

o 2 
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CHAP, or of the camposition^ the welcome flatterer was 
^xxyn imbediately rewarded with the i«?efjpcture of 
** Rome; a dignity whfch placed hmt amoi^ the 
illustrious personages «if the eiiq)h«» till he wisely 
preferred the more respectable character of a bi- 
shop and a saint/ 
Ji*ofthe' '^^ Greeks ambitiously commend the piety 
L^pw^^ and cd?diolic faith of the emperor whom they gave 
to the West ; nor da they: forget to observe, that 
when he left Constantinople, he coaverted bis 
palade into the pious foundation of a public bath, 
It churchy and an hospital for old men « Yet 
«ome suspicion appearances are found to sully the 
the&logical fame of Anilihemius. From the con- 
Tersation of Philotheus, a Macedonian sectary, he 
had imbibed the sjiirit of religious toleration; 
and the heretics of Rome would have ass^nbied 
with impunity, if the bold and vehement c^isure 
which Pope Hilary prcmounced in the diurch of 
St. Pete^$ had not obliged him to abjure the un- 
popular ihdulgejlce.^ Even the pagans, a feeble 
and obscure remnant> conceived some vain hopes 

' Sidonius (1. i»«pist. 9» p. 23, 2^ very faidy states his motive, his 
labour, and his reward. '* Hie ipse Panegyricus, si non judicium, 
** certe eventom, boni opeds, aecepit.*' He was made bisbop of 
<Jlerment, A» O. 471* TiUemonti Mem. Ecdea. torn, xvi, p. ISO, 

> The palace of Anthemius stood on the banks of the Propontis. 

in ihe ninth century,' Alexius, the sota-in-law of the emperor Theo- 

' pffilus, obtained pcrtnission to purchase the ground; and ended his 

days in a monastery which he founded on that delightful q»ou Du- 

catige, Constantinopolis Christiana, p. Ii7, 152. 

^ Papa Hilarus . . . apud heatum Petrum Apostolum^ palam ne 
id fieret clari voce constrinxit, in tantum ut non ea facienda cum 
hiterpo$itione juramenti Idem protnitteret Imperator. Gelasius 

Epistol. 
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from the indifference, or partiality, of Anthe: chap. 
mius; and .his singukr fiiendiAip for the phi- ^^^ll 
losqplier Se¥erus» whom he promoted to the 
consulship^ was ascribed to a secret project of 
reviving tiie aoeient w^fship of the gods.^ These 
idols were cnunUed into dast : and the my- 
thology which had onice, heen the creed of na- 
tions^ wai 30 umver^aJitf <|UbdieYed, that it might 
be employed without scandalt or at least without 
suspicion^ by Christian .poets.^ Yet the vestiges 
of superstition were not absolutely <^hlit^ated» 
and the4estival of the Luperpalia^ whose origin 
had preceded the foundation of Rome, was still 
celebrated under the reign of Anthemius; The 
savage and »flQ|de rites w^e expres^veof axf^ early 
state ai society be$oire tbe inventicm of flints and 
agrieull»]i«. The rustic duties who presKled oyer 
the toik and pleasures ^f ^tbe pastoral li^^ Pan^ 
Faumifii and their train of satyrs, we¥:e such as 
the £EiDcy <^ shepherds qiigfat cr^at4» ^sfypitive, 
petulant, and lasdviouf^; whose powj^r was li- 
mited, and whose mi4ke was i^ffen^ive. A 



fipistd. ad AfdronkuA, apud Btkon* A. D. 4^7^ N?. 3. The catf 
dinal otiserves, with aome complacency, that it w^ mucji ^fisier to 
plant heresies at Constantinople* than at Bdme. ~^ 

< namascittB, in tltejiferoftlie phUoKypber Isidon^ bpiid^Phdtlum. 
p. 1049. XHunascius, who lived under Juatinian. composed another 
work, consisting of 570 preternatural stories of .souls, demons, ap- 
paritions, the dotage of Platonic paganism.' 

^ In the poetical works of S^dpnius, which he afterwards con- 
demned, C* iZf epist. 16, p. d85), iHe fabulous deities are the prin- 
cipal actors. If Jerom was scourged by the angels for only reading 
Virgil; the bishop of Clermont, for ?uch a vile imitdtion, deserved af 
additional whipping from the Muses. 
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CHAP, goatf was^ the offeiing the best ad^ited to their 
^^Vl, charattJter ttiid attributes J the flesh of tto vktim 
wi» roasted pn Willotr spits ; and die riotous 
jroutbs, who crowds to the feast, ran naked 
about the ftelds^ with kMher H^tMgi^ in their 
hands, comtnunfieaAitig, as it wa» sup|N»ed^ the 
Messing of fecundity 'l(o the woiheh wtom they 
touched.^ The altar o^ Pan WQS^erected^ per- 
haps hf Evan^r the Areadian, in a da|lb recess 
in the side of the Palatine hiH, wa|;e^ fa^ a 
perpetual fountain, and ^aded by m faxoiglng 
grove. A tradition, tblit, in the lianie place; Ro« 
mulus and Remus were i^kled by the wolf; ren- 
dered it still more Sfacred and venerable in the 
ejiss of the Romans; and this sitraii spot was 
^ladually surrounded by the' stately edifices of 
the f^orum.^ After the eonhrisysion of tteBJAperia] 
cHyi the dhristiaas stUHedHtimMdi ib^tfae inpndi 
of l^^bruary^ the aniiktial <^tebrrt)oii of i^ Li^- 
percalii; to which th^y ascribed a &^QSft and 
mysterious influence on the geniAl pcwers^of the 
animal and vegetable world; Thcifaishpps of 
Rome were solicitous to abolish a profane cus- 
torn, so repugnant tio'the 'sph-it of Christianity ; 
but their zeal was ^o^ supported by th6 authority 
of the Civil mf^stratet tbe inveterate abuse sub- 

^ Orid (Fast. 1. ii, 267-4^3) hais given an amusing description of 
the foUiefi of antic^uityf which still Inspired so much respect* that a 
.grave magistrate) running nakeii through t^e, streets, was not' an ob- 
ject of astonishment or laughter. ' . ,' 

"> See Dionys. HalicArn. 1. i, p.,3^x 65, edit. Hudspp. The Ro- 
man Antiquaries* ponatus, (L li, c. IS, p. ITS* 174), and' Nardini, 
(p. 386, 3^)» have Uboured to ascertain the tiHe situation of tli^e 
iupefc«U ^ 
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sistcd tiU the fnd of tbe fifth ceatwj^ wd Pop? cha?^ 
Gelasiugy who purified tha c^tal from, the last ^^^'j^ 
stain of idolatry, appeased, jby a formal apology^ 
the murmurs of the senate and people," . i 

In all his public dec^watioiis, the ^nperor Leo Prepara- 
as3um#s the autbority,aiid professes the afiiection, ag^Lt the 
of a father, for his son An^mius, with whom ^^t^ °^ 
he had.diyid^ ib^ administration of the unir *^- 1^- ^^^^ 
vers^'' Thf^ siti|atian»:aii4 perhaps the characr 
ter^ of Leo^ dissuaded him from es^sing his 
pers9|L to. the toils and dangers of an Afrlcaii 
war. But the powers of the easterp empjre 
were strtejuieusiy exerted to deliver ItiaJy an^ 
the Mediterranean from the Vandals; and Gen- 
seric, wh^o had so long oppressed both the land 
and sea, was threateped from every side with a 
fonnidable invasion. The campaign was c^n- 
ed hf a bold and succ^sful enterprise pf tb? 
prefect Heradius.** The troops of Egypt* The- 

» B«r<»uii8 putiBs]^* from tlie ^SS. of the Vatic«n> this. ej^atXt 
of Pope Gclasius, (A. D. 496, N». 28-43), which is entitled Ad- 
versus Andromachum Senatorexn, cseterosque Romanos, qui Lupef* 
calia ^QQunduin morem piiHinvm ooleodii «Qi|gtlti:«8W^n|« QelaaUm 
always supposes that his adversaries are nominal Christians ; and that 
he may not yield to them in absurd prejudice, he imputes to- this 
harmless festival, all the etdamkitt of the i^e. . ' , » . 

^ Itaque DOS (|uibu8 totius mundi regimen commisit sup^n^ prp« 
visio • . . . Pius et triumphator semper Augustus filius noster Anthe- 
mius, licet Divina Majestas et nostra creatio pietati ejus plenam 
Imperii coiAmieerit potestatem, &e. . . . Such is the cBgnifted'siylfe of 
teo, whom Anthemius respectfully names, Domkras et Piier anens 
Prineeps sacratissimus Leo. See Nov^L Ahthem. tit. ii, iii, p. SS* 
ad calcera. Cod. Theed. 

p The expedifion of HeracUud is clouded with difflcoUie*, (TUle- 
mont. Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi,'p. 6iO), and 4t requires soni* 
dexterity to use the circarastances aflbrded by Theopbanes, without 
injury to the more respectable evidence of Frocopioa^ 
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CHAP, bais, 9fid L3>ya, were eQibarl:ed under bin com- 
XXXVI. ^an^ . and the Arabs, with a train of horses and 
camels, opened the roads of the desert. Heraclhis 
landed on the coast of Tripoli, surprised and sub- 
dued the cities of that province, and prepared, by 
a laborious m^rch, whidb Cato had forArerly ex- 
ecuted,** to join the imperial army under the walls 
of €arthage. The intelligence of this loss extort- 
ed from Gehseric some insidious and ineffectual 
propositions of peace : but he was still more se* 
riously alarmed by the reeonctiiation of Marcelr 
linus with the two emj^es. The independent pa- 
trician had been persuaded to acknowledge the 
legitimate title of Anthemius, whom he accom- 
panied in his journey to Rome; the Dalmatian 
fleet was received into the harbours of Italy; the 
active valour of Marcellinus expelled the Vandals 
from the island of Sardinia ; and the languid ef- 
forts of the West added some weight to the imr 
mense preparations of the eastern Romans. The 
expence of the naval armament which Leo sent 
agaiiast the Vandals, has been distinctly ascertain- 
ed ; and the curious and instructive account dis- 
play^ the .wealjth of the declining empire. The 
royal demesnes, or private patrimony of the 
prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of 

< The march of Cato from Berenice, In the province of Cyrene, 
was miidi longer than that of Heradius from Tripoli. He passed 
the deej^ sandy deaert in thirty days, an4 it was found necessary to 
provide, besides the ordinary supplies, a great numher of aJLins fille<| 
with water, and ieveral JPayOi, who were 8iippose4 to possess the art 
•f sucking the wonnds which bad been made by the serpents of thev 
hi^ve eountiy. Stt Plutarch in Caton, Utieena, torn, iv, p. 275. 
Strabom Gc^graj^ h xvU, p, 119a 
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fold; f(MN;y-8ev>en thoosaid pdiuids of gold, and chap. 
seven hundred thousand of miv^^ were levied JI^^^Jl 
and paid into the treasury by ike pretoriam pre- 
fects. But the cities were reduced to extreme 
poyerty; and the diligent calculation Jo£ fineis 
and forfeitures^ as a valuable object of the rare 
nue, does not suggest the idea of a just, or marr 
cifol, aikninistration* The whole expence, by 
whatsoever means it was defrayed, of the Afri* 
can campaign, amounted to the mm of one hun- 
dred afiki tiiii^ty tiiousand pounds of gold, about 
five millions two hundred thousand pounds steri* 
ling, at a time when tlie value of money ap^ 
pears, from the comparative price of com, to 
faave be^n scni^what higher than in the jM-esent 
age/ The i9eet that sailed from Constantino»- 
pie tQ Carthage, consisted of eleven hundred aB4 
thirteen ships, and the •number of soldiers and 
mariners exceeded one hundred thousand meiL 
Basiliscus, the brother of the empress Voiina, was 
intrusted with this important command. His 
sister, the wife of Leo, had exaggerated die me- 
rit of his former exploits against the Scythians. 
But the discovery of his guilt, or incapacity, wa» 
resB'ved for the African war; and lus friends 
could only save his military reputation,, by as- 
serting, that he had conspired with Aspar to 

' The principal sum is clearly expressed by Procopius, (de Beli 
Vandal. ]. i, c, 6, p. 191) ; the smaller constitttent parts* which Til- 
lemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn, vi, p. 396) has laboriously coir 
iected from the Byzantine writers, are less certain, and less import- 
ant The historian Malchus laments the public misery, (Excerpt. 
tx Suida in Corp. Hist. Byzant. p. 58) ; but he is surely unjutt, 
when he charges Leo with hoarding the treasures which he ext<>jrM 
from the people. 
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•CHAP. Spare Genseric, mi^tQ h^tn^ the last hope of 

^^^ the westwn emilire*. 

Failure of Expcrleiice bus ^hewn, that the success of an 

d^uo"^' invader most comvKmly dqieqds pn the vigour 
and celerity of bis operation^. The strength 
and sharpness of the first impression mre. blunted 
by delay ; the health aad spirit of the troops 
insensibly, languish in .a distant cl^ate ; the na- 
val and military force» a mighty eSort which 
perhaps can never; be repeated^ is silently con- 
sumed; and every hour that is wfi^t^ in n^o- 
tiation^ accustoms the enemy tq c€n<temi^te 
and examine those hostile terroirB^ which^ on 
iheir first appearance he deemed irresistible. 
The formidable navy of ij^ilisicus pursued its 
prosperous navigation from the Thracian Bos- 
phorus to the coast of Africa. He landed his 
troops at Cipe Bonib or the. pr(»nontory of 
Mercury, about forty mUes from Carthage.' 
The army of Heradiuieiy .an4 the fleet of Marcel- 
linus, either joined or secouded. the iipperifil lieu- 
tenant ; and the Vandals, who opposed his pro- 
gress by sea or land, were spo^essively van- 
quished.^ If Basiliscus had seiised the moment 
;of consternation, and boldly ady^ced to the car 
pital/Qarthage must hiStve surrendered, and th« 

• Thia promontory U forty miles from Carthage, (Procop. 1. i, c. 6, 
p. I92>v and twenty leagues from Sicily* (Shawns Tr^ye^s, p. S9). 
^dpio landed farther in the bay, at the fair promontory ^ see tlw ani- 
mated dei!eri{rtion of Livy, zxix, tdf ST. 

* Theophanes (p. 100) affirms that many ships of the Vandals 
were sunk. The assertion of Jorfiandes* (de Sucoessione Regn.)» 
^hait Basiliwcas sttadked Carthage, must be understood in a very qua*i 
Ufiedi 
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kii^domofthfa'¥a»daiswas€9Dtmguulied^ Geir^ ^^^^* 

seric Ixheld the danger with finriness, and eluded 

it with his veteran dexterity. He protested, id 

the most reqfyectful language, thiit he was readj to 

submit bis p^son, and fai9 dominions, to the wUl 

of the emperor; but hie requesled a tru€e of five 

days to regulate the terms of bis submis^on; and 

it was unirers^ly believed, that his secret liberat 

lity contribtited to the suecess of this public nega» 

tiation. Instep of ob^fcmately refusing wjbatever 

indulgence Im ^€my so earnestly solicited, tho 

guihy, pr the credukus, Basifiscps cpnsented to 

the £atal truce rand hi^ impruderitsecurityseemeil 

to proclaim, that be alre^y cdnodered himself a9 

the c<^uer^r ^f Africa? During this short inter? 

I Yal, the ^idd bf^a^ie jbvourabl^ to the designs of 

: 6enseHc, He manned b£s l^g^t 8hi{» of war 

with the bVavest of the Moors and Vandals ; and 

they towed after them many l£^ge baiics, filled 

with comlHistib|e miaterials. In the obscurity of 

the night, these destructive vessels were impelled 

against the unguai«4ed and unsuspecting fleet of 

the Romans, who were awakened by the sense of 

their imt^nt dagger. Their dose and crowded 

order assisted the progress of the fife, which was 

communicated with rapid audirr^btibleviqlence; 

and the nofee of the wind, the crackling of the 

flames^ the dissonant cries of the soldiers and ina^ 

riners, who could neither commands nor obey^^ 

increased the horror of the nocturnal ttimuit 

Whilstthey laboured to extricate themselves from 

the fire-ships, and to save at least a part of the 
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cu ATi nsLvy, the gallejs of Genseric assaulted them with 
temperate and disciplmed valour; and msny of 
the Romans, who escaped the lury of the flames, 
were destroyed or taken by the vic^riousVandals. 
Among the events of that disastrous nigfat» the 
heroic, or rather desperate, courage of John, one 
of the principal officers of Ba^isous, has rescued 
his name from oblivion. When tiie ship, which 
he had bravely defended, was almost consumed, 
he threw himself in his annour into the sea, dis- 
dainfully rejected the este^n and pity of X^enso, 
the son of Genseiic, who pressed him to accept 
honourable quarter, and sunk under the waves; 
exclaiming, wit^ bis last breath, that he would 
i^ever fall alive into the hands of those impious 
dogs. Actuated byafardifiereHt^irittBasiikicus, 
whose station was the most remote from daoger, 
disgracefully fled in ^tl^ baginning of the iWgage- 
ment, returned toConstantinople Withthe loss of 
more than half of iris fleet and army, aadahdtered 
his guiUy head iu. the sanctiiar|rx^St.£[ophia, tiU 
Ilia sister, 1^ her tears and entimiieeM ooiddobtam 
his pardon from the indignant «emperor* Hera- 
clius effected his retreat through j^edesart; Mar- 
€ellinusretiredtoSicily,wherehewas9ssasi^tiated, 
perhaps at the instigation of Ricimer, by one of 
his own captains ; and the kiag of the Vandals 
expressedhis surprise andsatisifaction,th&t the Ro- 
mans themseivefi shoukl removle;£rom the world 
bis most formidable antagomsti;.'' After the 

y Dapascius in Vlt. I«idor. apud Pho^. p. 1048. It will appear, 
by comparing the three short chroniclea of the times, that Marcellinus 
liad fought near Carthage, and was killed in Sicily. 
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failure of tfais gneat expedation; Genseric ^9kk chap. 
became the tyrsast of the sea : the coasts of Italy, ^^XL 
Greece, and Asia, were again exposed to his re* 
venge and aFaride ; Tripoli and Sardinia returned 
to his obedieBce ; he added Sicily to the numb^ 
of liis provinces ; and,, befwe he cBed, in the ful« a. d. 477. 
ness of years and of glory, he beheid the final ex* 
tinction e£ the- empire of the West/ 

During his long and actiire reign, the African Conquests 
monardi had studiously cultivated the friendship sfgo^^* 
of the bsurbarians of Europe, whose arm^ he m%ht |p^{* ^^ 
employ in* a seasonable and effectual diversion a. p! 462- 
against tte two emi»res. After the death of At« 
tiia, he renewed his alliance with the Visigoths c^ 
Gaul ; and the sons of the elder Theodoric, who 
succecfisivelyreignedoverthat warlike nation, were 
easily persuaded, by the sense of interest, to forget 
the cruel affiront which Genseric had inflicted on 
thdr sist^/ 'The death of the emperor Majo- 
rian delivered Theodoric II from the restraint 
of fear, and p^haps of honour ; he violated his 
recent treaty with the Romans; and the ample 
territory of Narbonne, which he firmly united to 

* For the Afiican war» see Procopius, (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c. $, 
P- 191, 198, 193) ; Theophanes, (p. 99, 100, 101) ; Cedrenus, (p. 349, 
3^0), and Zonaras, (torn, ii, 1. xiv, p. 150, 51). Montesquieu 
(Considerations sur la Grandeur, &c. ,c. xx, torn, iii, p. 497) lias 
made a judicious observation on the failure of these great naval 
armaments. 

' Jornandes is our best guide through the reigns of Theodoric II, 
and Euric, (de Rebus Geticis, c. 44, 45, 46, 47, p. 675-681). Idatius 
ends too soon, and Isidore is too sparing of the information which he 
°ught have given on the alffairs of Spain. The events that relate to 
Gaul are laboriously illustrated in the third* book of the Abb^ 
Dubos, Hist. Critique, torn, i, p. 4J4-6?0. 
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CHAP, his domiiiiotis, became the imoiediate reward d 
^^^ his perfidy- The seUUh poUcy of Ricimer en- 
couraged him to invade the provinces which were 
in the possession of .£gidiu, his iiv»l ; bat the 
active count, by the defence of Arles» and the 
victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and chedLcd, 
during his fifetime, the progress of the Vis^oths. 
Their ambition was soon rdcindled ; and the de- 
sign of extinguisUi^ the Roman empire in Spain 
and Gaul, was conceived, and almost completed, 
in the reign of Euric, who assassinated his brother 
Theodoric, and displayed, with a more savage 
temper, superior abilities, both in peace and war. 
He passed the Pyrenees at the head of a namerous 
army, subdued the cities of Saragossa and Pampe- 
luna, vanquished in battle the martial ncAles of 
the Tarragonese province, carried his victorious | 
arms into the heart of LfUsitania, and permitted 
the Suevi to hold the kingdom of Gallicia under 
the Gothic monarchy of Spain/ The efforts of 
Euric w^ere not less vigorous, or less successful, in 
Gaul; and throughout the country that extends 
from the Pyrenees to the Rh6ne imd t^e Loire, 
Berry, and Auvergne, were the only cities, or 
diocesses/ which refused to acknowledge him as 
their master.'' In the defence of Clermont, their 
principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne 
sustained, with inflexible resolution, the miseries of 

* See Mariana, Hist. Hispan. torn, i, I. v, c. 5, p. I6S. 

• An imperfect, but original, picture of Gaul, more especitUf 
of Auvergne, is shewn by Sidonius ; who, as a senator, and afterwards 
as a bishop, whu deeply interested in the fate of his country* See L 

* V, epist. 1, 5, 9, &c. 
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war, pestilencief, and famine ; and the Visigoths^ char 
reliaquisfaing the fhiitless siege, su^ended the " " 
hopes of that important conquest. The youth of 
the province were animated by the heroic, and 
almost incredible, valour of Eofidus, the son of 
the emperor Avitus^^ who made a desperate sally 
with only eighteen horsemen, boldly attacked the 
Gothic army, and, after maintaining a flying 
skirmish, retired safe ahd victorious within the 
walls of Clermont. His charity was equal to his 
courage: in a time of extreme scarcity, four thou^ 
sand poor were (ed at his expence ; and his pri«* 
vate influence levied an army of Burgundians for 
the deliverance of Auvergne. Frcon hu virtues 
alone the faithful citizens of Gaul derived any 
hopes of safety or freedom; and even such virtues 
were insufficient to avert the impcsiding ruin of 
their coun try, since they were anxious to learn from 
his authority and example, whetJier they should 
prefer the alternative of exile, or servitude.*" The 
public confidence was lost ; the resources of the 
statewere exhausted; and theGauls iiad too much 
reason to believe, that Antbemius, who reigned 
in Italy, was incapable of protecting his distr«Hsed 
subjects beyond the Alps. The feeble emperor 
could only procure for their defence the service of 



' Bidomus, 1. iii, epirt. 3* jw SS-^S. Gwg. Tumn. 1. ii, c 24, in 
torn. H, p. IT*. . Jornandet, c 45, p. 67S, Perhapt Ecdiciu* wa» 
only the son-in-Uw of Avitus, hi« wife's «on by another husband. 

^ Si nulls a tepnUici vires, nulla prssidia, si nuUc, quantum 
rumor est, Anthetnii principis opes, statuit, ta auctpre, nobilitas sett 
patriam dimitterc teu capittos, (Sidon. L ii. epist. 1, p. 33). The 
last words (Sirmond Not. p. 25) may likewise denote the cleric^ 
toiuure, whidi was indeed the choice of Sidooins himself^ 
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CHAP, twelve thousand British auxiliaries. Ripthamus/ 
i^ ^^ T ! l ^^^ ^^ ^^ independent kings, or chieftniius, of 
the island, was persuaded to transport his troops 
to the eontineiit of Gaul ; he sailed up the Loire, 
and established his qiiarteri in Berry, where the 
people eomplidned of these 6ppres$ive allies^ till 
they were destroyed^ or dispersed, by the arms o{ 
the Vis^oths.** 
Trial of Oae of the last acts of juri^ctidii, which the 

Arvandns* 

A.0. 468. Roman senate exercised over their subjects? of 
Gaul, was the trial and condemnation of Aryan- 
dus, the pretorian prefect. Sidonius, who re- 
joices that he lived under a reign in which he 
might pHy iKud assist a stKte^^riminal, has ex- 
pressed, with tenderness add fdeedom^ the faults 
^ of bis indiscreet and unfortunate friend.* From 
the perils, whidt he had escaped, Arvandus im- 
bibed confidence rather than wisdom ; and such 
Was the various/ though uniform, imprudence 
of his behaviour, that his prosperity must s^pear 
itaucb mm-e surprising than his downfal. The 
second piiefectlire, which he obtained within the 
term of five yearsy abolished the merit and popu- 
larity of his preceding administration. Hb easy 

^ The history of these Britons maj be traeed in Jornandes, (e. 45, 
p. 678) ; Sidonius, (1. iii, epistol. 9, p. 73> 74), and Gregory of Tours, 
(]. iiy c. 18, in torn, ii, p. 170). Sidonius (who styles these mercen- 
ary troops argutos, armatos, tumultuosos, virtute, iiumiero, coma- 
bemio, contoraaees) addresses their general in a tone of friendship 
and famiUarity. 

• See Stdanius, 1. i, epist, 7, p. 15*80» with Sinaond'a notes. 
This letter does honour to his heart, as well as to his understandiii§. 
The prose of Sidonius, however vitiated by a false and affected taste) 
h inuch mperior to his insipid ▼nves. 
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temper waseorrapted byflattery, and exasperated ^h^**- 
by opposition ; he wa3 forced to satisfy his im- 
portunat^je creditors with the spoils of the pro- 
vince ; his capricious insolence oflfended the 
nobles of Gaul^ and he sunk under the weight of 
the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace 
summoned him to justify his conduct before the 
senate ; and he passed the sea of Tuscany with a 
favourable wind» the presage, as he vainly ima- 
gined,, of his future fortunes, A decent respect 
was still observed for the prefectorian rank; and 
on his arrival at Rome, Arvandu^, was committed 
to the hospitality, rather than to the custody, of 
Flavius Asellus, the count of the sacred largesses, 
who resided in the Capitol/ He was eagerly 
pursued by his accusers, the four deputies of 
Gaul, who were all distinguished by their birth* 
their dignities, or their eloquence. In tb^ name 
of a great province, and according to. the forms 
of Roman jurisprudence, they instituted a civil 
and criminal action, requiring such a restitution 
as might compensate the losses of i]Kdivi<Ji4als, 
and such {Hinishn^nt as might satisfy the justice 
of the state. Their charges of corrupt oppres- 
sion were numerous and weighty; but.they placed 
their secret dependence on a letter^ which they 
had intercepted, and which they couJd prove, by 
the evidence of bis secretary, to liare been dip- 

' Wb«ii th« CflpUol ceaaed to be a templ«« ijt --wa9 a^^rppriated to^ 
the use of the mil m«gistntte ; and it 19 still the rafBuitiice of liie 
^man ienator. The jewellers, Ac. mi^t ]»e |iUpw^^ to expose tbeir 
precious wares in the porticoes* 

VOL. VI. P 
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CHAP, tated by Arvandus himself. The author of thb 
xxxvL letter seemed to dissuade the kinc of the Goths 
from a peace with the Greek emperor : he sug- 
gested the attack of the Britons on the Loire ; 
and he recommended a division of Gaul, ac- 
cording to the law of nations, betiVeen the Visi- 
goths and the Burgundians.^ These pernicious 
schemes, which a friend could only palliate by 
the reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, were 
susceptible of a treasonable interpretation : and 
the deputies had artfully resolved, not to produce 
their most formidable weapons till the decisive 
moment of the contest. But their intentions 
were discovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He 
immediately apprized the unsuspecting criminal 
of his danger ; and sincerely lamented, without 
any mixture of anger, the haughty presumption 
of Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, 
the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of 
his real situation, Arvandus shewed himself in the 
Capitol in the white robe ,of a candidate, ac- 
cepted indiscriminate salutations and offers of 
service, examined the shops of the merchants, 
the silks and gems, sometimes with the indiffer- 
ence of a spectator, and sometimes with the at- 
tention of a purchaser : and complained of the 
times, of the senate, of the prince, and of the 
delays of justice. His complaints were soon 

• Haec ad regem Gothorum, charta videbatur emitti, pacem cum 
Graeco Imperatore diasuidens, Britannos super Ligerim aitos impug- 
nari opportere demonitrans, cum BurgUBdionibus jure gentium Gal* 
Hua dWidi debere confirmans. 
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removed. An early day was fixed for his trial; cha?. 
and Arvandus appeared, with his accusers, be- ^^^L 
fore a numerous assembly of the Roman senate. 
The mournful garb which they affectedj, excited 
the compassion of the judges, who were scan 
dalized by the gay and splendid dress of their 
adversary! and when the prefect Arvandus, with 
the first of the Gallic deputies, were directed to 
take their places on the senatorial benches, the . 
same contrast of pride and modesty was observed 
in their behaviour. lii this memorable judg- 
ment, which presented a lively image of the old 
republic, the Gauls exposed, with force and 
freedom, the grievances of the province ; and as 
soon as the minds of the audience were sufficient- 
ly inflamed, they recited the fatal epistle. The 
obstinacy of Arvandus was founded on the strange 
supposition, that a subject could not be convicted 
of treason, unless he had actually conspired to 
assume the purple. As the paper was read, he 
repeatedly, and with a l6ud voice, acknowledged 
it for his genuine composition ; and his aston- 
ishment was equal to his dismay, when the 
unanimous voice of the senate declared him 
guilty of a capital offence. By their decree, 
he was degraded from the rank of a prefect 
to the obscure condition of a plebeian, and 
ignominiously dragged, by servile hands to the 
public prison. After a fortnight's adjourn- 
ment, the senate was again convened to pro- 
nounce the sentence of his death : but while he 
ixpected, in the island of ^sculapius, the' ex- 

p2 ' ' " 
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CHAP, pfiration of the thirty days aUowM by^an ancient 
,^f^f; law to the vilest mi^lef^ctors,^ his friends inter- 
posed, the emperor Antbemius relented, and the 
prefect of Gaiil obtained the milder punishment 
cS exile and confiscation. The fwiits of Arvan- 
du8 might deserve compassion ; but the impunity 
of Seroqatus accused the justice of the republic, 
till he was condemned, and e^e^uted^ on the 
complaint of the people of Auv^gne. That 
flagitious minister, the Catiline of his 9ge and 
country, held a secret corrqspo|ide|i<;9 with the 
Visigoths* to betvay tbcr province whipb he op- 
pressed; bis industry was ^ontiqualiy exercised in 
the discovery of new t^xes and obsolete offences; 
and his extravagant vices would have inspired 
contempt, if they had not excited fear and ab- 
horrence.* 
J2JJ^.y3 Such criminals Wjere not beyoftd the reach of 
and Rid- justice *, but whfateyer might be tb^ guilt of Ei- 
^Y.' * ' cimer, that powerful biirbarian w^as able to con- 
tend or to negotiM^ with the prince, whose 
alliance he had condescended to accept. The 
peaceful and prosperous rdgn which Antbemius 
had promised to the West, was soon clouded by 
misfortune and discord. Bicimer, apprehensive, 
or impatient, of a superior, retired from Rome, i 

I 

^ SeiuUutcomuUum 7Vkna««m, (Sirmond, Not. p. 17); but that j 
law allowed onl^r ten dajs between the sentenee and execution ; the j 
remaining twenty we^ added in the reign of Theodosius. 

^ Catilina secnii nostri. Sidonius, I. ii, ejnst. 1» p. 33; 1. y, 
epist. 13, p. 143; I. vii, cpist. 7, p. 185. He execrates the crimes, 
and applauds the punishment, of Seronatut, ptrhapt with the indig* 
nation of a virtuous citizen, perhaps with the resentment of a per- 
sonal enemy. 
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and fixed' his residence at Milan; an advan- chap. 
tageous situation, either to invite, or to repel, ^^^J^ 
the warlike tribes that were seated between the 
Alps and the Danube.*' Itrfy was gradually di- 
vided into two independent and hostile kingdoms; 
and the nobles of Lignria, who trembled at the 
near approach of a civil war, fell prostrate at the 
feet of the patrician, and conjured him to ^mre 
their unbAppy country* ** For my own part,** 
replied Ricimier, in a tone of insolent moderation, 
*' I am still inclined to embrace the friendship of 
"the Gabtian;^ b«t who will undertake to 
'* appease his anger, or to mitigate the pride, 
i* which alwajrs rises in proportion to our sub- 
" mission ?'* They informed him, that Epipha- 
nius, bishop of Pavia,*** united the wisdom of 
the serpent with the innocence of the dove ; and 
appeared ctofident, that the eh)qudnce of such 
an ambassador must pirevail against the strongest 
oppositidn, eitiier of interest or passion. Their 

^ Ridmery under the reign of Anthemiusj defeated and slew in 
battle Beorgor, king of the Alani, (Jornandes, c. 45, p. 678). Hig 
sister h'ad dMrried the king of the Burgundlans, and he maintained 
M intiauite ctmaeotion with the Suevie celon^ establiihed in Pan- 
nonia and Noricum. 

' Galatam concitatttn. Sirmond (in his notes to Bnnodias) ap- 
plies this ap^Uation to Antheimitts hima^tl The emperor was pro- 
bably born in the province of Galatia» whose inhabitants, the Gallo- 
Grecians, were supposed to unite the vices of a savage, and a corrupt* 
ed, people. 

** Epiphaniuff was thirty years hishop of Pavia, (A. D. 467-497 ; 
see Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, xvi, p. 788). His name and ac- 
tions would h&ve been unknown to posterity, if Ennodius, one of his 
successors, had not written his Hfe, (Sirmond, Opera, tim. i, p. 
1647-1692) ; in which he represents him as one of the greatest char- 
acters of the 1^. 

p3 
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CHAP« recommendation was iq>proved ; and E{>iphaniu5, 
^^^!?> assuming the benevolent office of mediation, 
proceeded without delay to Rome, where he was 
received with the honours due to his merit and 
reputation. The oration of a bishop in favour 
of peace, may be easily supposed; he argued, 
that in all possible circumstances, the forgiveness 
of injuries must bean act of mercy, or magnani* 
mity, or prudence ; and he seriously admonished 
the emperor to avoid a contest with a fierce bar- 
barian, which might be fatal to himself, and 
must be ruinous to his dominions. Anthemius 
acknowledged the truth of his maxims ; but he 
deeply felt, with gri^ and indignation, the be-, 
haviour (^ Ricimer; and his passion gave elo- 
quence and energy to his discourse. '* What 
** favours," he warmly exclaimed, " have we 
" refused to this ungrateful man ? What provo- 
" cations have we not endured? Regardless of 
" the majesty of the purple, I gave my daughter 
'* to a Goth ; I sacrificed my own blood to the 
'* safety of the republic. The liberality which 
'' ought to have secured the eternal attachment 
" of Ricimer has exasperated him against his 
** benefactor. What wars has he not excited 
" against the empire ? How often has he insti- 
" gated, and assisted the fury of hostile nations? 
" Shall I now accept his perfidious friendship? 
" Can I hope that fie will respect the engage- 
" ments of a treaty, . who has already violated 
" the duties of a son?" But the anger <^ Anthe- 
mius evaporated in these passionate [exclamations: 
he insensibly yielded to the proposals of Epipha- 
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nius ; and the bishop returned to his diocess with chap. 
the satisfaction of restoring the peace of Italy, ^^^^^^vi. 
by a reconciliation," of which the sincerity 
and continuance might be reasonably suspected. 
The clemency of the emperor was extorted from 
his weakness ; and Ricimer suspended his ambi- 
tious designs, till he had secretly prepared the 
engines with which he resolved ta subvert the 
throne of Anthemius. The mask of peace and 
moderation was then thrown aside. The army 
of Ricimer was fortified by a numerous reinforce- 
ment of Burgundians and oriental Suevi : he 
disclaimed all allegiance to the Greek emperor, 
jnarched from Milan to the gates of Rome, and 
fixing his camp on the banks of the Anio, im- 
patiently expected the arrival of Olybrius, his 
imperial candidate. 

The senator Olybrius, of the Anician faihily, oiybriu« 
might esteem himself the lawful heir of the IhewZu 
western empire. He had married Placidia, the Mareh*«3.' 
younger daughter of Valentinian, after she was 
restored by G^enseric; who still detained her sister 
Eudoxia, as the wife, or rather as the captive, 
of his son. The king of the Vandals supported, . 
by threats and solicitations, the fair pretensions 
of his Roman ally ; and assigned, as one of the 
motives of the war, the refusal of the senate and 
people to acknowledge their lawful prince, and 
the unworthy preference which they had given to 

'^ Ennodius (p. 1659-1664) has related this embassy of Epipha- 
nius ; and his narrative, verbose and turgfd as it must appear, illus- 
trates some curious passages in the fall of the western empire. 
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CHAP, a Stranger." Theiriendship of the public ene- 
XXXVI. j^y. p^jg|j|. render Olybrius still more unpopular 
to the Italians ; but when Ricimer meditated 
the ruin of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted, 
with the offer of a diadetn, the candidate who 
could justify his rebellion by an illustrious name, 
and a royal alliance. The husband of Plackiia, 
who, like mos.t of his ancestors, had been invested 
with the consular dignity, might hare continued 
to enjoy a secure and splendid fortune in the 
peaceful residence of Constantinople ; nor does 
he appear to have been tormented by such a 
genius, as cannot be amused or occupied, unless 
by the administration of an empire. Yet Oly- 
brius yielded to the importunities of his friends, 
perhaps of his wife ; rashly plunged into the 
dangers and calamities of a civil war ; and, with 
the secret connivance of the emperor Leo, ac- 
cepted the Italian purple, which was bestowed, 
and resumed, at the capricious will of a barba- 
rian. He landed without obstacle (for Genseric 
was master of the sea) either at Ra\^nna or the 
port of Ostia, and immediately proceeded to the 
camp of Ricimer, where he was received as the 
sovereign of the western world.^ 

« frigcos Escerpt. Legation, p. 7i. Prooopius 4e Sell. Vandal. I. 
i, c. 6, p. 191. Eudoxia and her daughter were restored after the 
death of Majcnrian. Perhaps the consulship of Olybrius (A. D. 464) 
' Wak bestowed as a t^uptial present. 

r The hpstile appearance of Olybrius is fixed (notwithstanding the 
. opinion of Pagi) by the duration of his reign. ^ The secret connivance 
of Leo is ackn^Iedged by Theophanes, and the Paschal Chxxuiicle. 
We arc ignorant of his motives ; but in this obscure period, our ig- 
norance extends to the most public and important facts. 
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The patrician, who had extended his posts chap. 
from the Anio to the Milvian bridge, already ^^^ 
possessed two quarters of Rome, the Vatican and sack of 
the Janiculum, which are separated by the Tiber death 'of "* 
from the rest of the city ;** and it may be con- Anthc- 
jectured, that an assembly of seceding senators a. d! 472, 
imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of ^"'^ ^^' 
a legal election. But the body of the senate and 
people firmly adhered to the cause of Anthemius ; 
and the more effectual support of a Gothic army 
enabled him to prolong his reign, and the public 
distress, by a resistance of three months, which 
produced the concomitant evils of famine and 
pestilence. At length, Ricimer made a furious 
assault on the bridge of Hadrian, or St. Angelo ; 
and the narrow pass was defended with equal 
valour by the "GrOths, till the death of Gilimer 
their leader. The victorious troops, breaking 
down every barrier, rushed with irresistible 
violence into the heart of the city, and Rome 
(if we may use the language of a contemporary 
pope) was subverted by the civil fury of An- 
themius and Ricimer/ The unfortunate Aur 

^ Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into which Rome was di- 
vided by Augustus, only cne, the Janiculum, lay on the Tuscan side 
of the Tiber. But, in the fifth century ,|the Vatican suburb formed 
a considerable city ; and in the ecclesiastical distribution, which had 
been recently made by Simplicius, the reigning pope, two of the aev€m 
regions, or parishes, of Rome, depended on the church of St.. Peter. 
See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 67. It would require a tedious disser- 
tation to mark the circumstances, in which I am inclined to depart 
from the topography of that learned Roman. 

' Nuper Anthemii et Ricimeris civili furore si^bversa est. Gclt- 
I»iu8 in Epift. ad Andromach. apud Baron. A. D. 496* N*. 42. Si* 

goAitif 9 
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CHAP, themius was dragged from his coocealHient, and 
inhumanly massacred by the command of his 
son-in-law ; who thus added a third, or perhaps 
a fourth emperor to the number of his victims. 
The soldiers, who united the rage of factious 
citizens with the savage manners of barbarians, 
were indulged, without controul, in the license 
of rapine and murder : the crowd of slaves and 
plebeians, who* were unconcerned in the event, 
could only gain by the indiscruToinate pillage; and 
the face of the city exliibited the strai^e con- 
trast of stem cruelty, and dissolute intempe- 
Death of ranee.* Forty days after this calamitous event, 
AuJ!^20, ^^^ subject, not of glory, but of guilt, Italy was 
delivered, by a painful disease, from the tyrant 
Ricimer, who bequeathed the command of his 
army to his nephew Gundobald, one of the 
princes of the Burgundians. In the same year, 
all the principal actors in this great revolution, 
were removed from the stage ; and the whole 
and of reign of Olybrius, whose death does not betray 
Oct-^'Ss.^' any symptoms of violence, is included within the 
term of seven months. He left one daughter, the 
offspring of his marriage with Placidia ; and the 
family of the great Theodofeius, transplanted from 

goniuf, (tom. i, 1. xiv, de Occidentali Iraperio^ p. 543, 543), and 
Muratori, (Annali. d'ltalia, tom. iv, p. 306, 309), with the aid of a 
less imperfect MS. of the Historia MisccIIa,have illustrated this dark 
' and bloody transaction. 

■ Such had been the saeva ac deformis urbe tota facies, when Rome 
was assaulted and stormed by the troops of Vespasian, (see Tacit. 
Uist. iii, 83, 83) ; and every cause of mischief had since acquired 
much {Additional energy. The revolution of ages may bring round 
the same calamities ; but ages may revolve, without producing a Ta- 
citus to describe them. 
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Spain to Constantinople, was propagated in the chap. 
female line as far as the eighth generation/ ^^^[^ 
Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was aban- juiius Ne 
doned to lawless barbarians,* the election of a G^tce^us 
new colleague was seriously agitated in the coun- emperors 
cil of Lieo. The empress Verina, studious to West, 
promote the greatness of her own family, had ^^' ^''^^ 
married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who 
succeeded his uncle Marcellinus in the sove- 
reignty of Dalmfatia, a more solid possession than 
the title which he was persuaded to accept, of 
Emperor of the West. But the measures of the 
Byzantine court were so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after the death of 
Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, before their 
destined successor could shew himself, with a re* 
spectable force, to his Italian subjects. Durii^ 
that interval, Glycerius, an obscure soldier, was 
invested with the purple by his patron Gundo«- 
bald ; but the Burgimdian prince was unable, 
or unwilling, to support his nomination by a civil 
war : the pursuits of donoestic amUtion recalled 
him beyond the Alps,*^ and his client was per* 

*■ See Ducange, Familic Byzantin. p. -74, 75» Areobindus, who 
appears to have married the niece of the einperoi- Justinian, was the 
eighth descendant of the elder Theodosius. 

" The last revolutions of the western empire are faintly marked in 
Theophanes, (p. 102) ; Jornandes, (c. 45, p. 679); the Chronicle of 
Marcellinus, and the fragments of an anonymous writer, published 
by Valesius^at the end of Ammianus, (p. 716, 717). If Photius had 
not been so wretchedly concise, we should derive much information 
from the contemporary histories of Malchus and Candidus. See his 
Extracts, p. 172-179. 

» See Greg. Turon. 1. ii, c. 28, in torn, ii, p. 175. Dubos. Hist. 
Critique, torn, i, p. 013. By the murder, or .death, of his two bro- 
thers, jQundobald acquired the sole possession of the kingdom of Bur* 
Sundy, whose ruin was hastened by tlieir discord, 
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CHAP, mttted to exchange the Roman sceptre for the 
xxxvL bishopric of Salona. After extin&^ishins: such a 
competitor, the emperor Nepos was acknow- 
ledged by the senate^ by the Italians, and by 
the provincials of Gaul ; his moral virtues, and 
military talents, were loudly celebrated ; and 
those who derived any private benefit from his 
government, announced, in prophetic strains, 
the restoration of the public felicity/ Their 
hopes (if such hopes had been entertained) were 
confounded within the term of a single year ; and 
the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to 
the Visigoths, is the only event of his short and 
inglorious reign. The most faithful subjects of 
Gaul were sacrificed by the Italian emperor, to 
the hope of domestic security;' but his repose 
was soon invaded by a furious sedition of the 
barbarian confederates, i^iho, under the com- 
mand of Orestes, their general, were in fidl j 
march from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos trembled 
at their approach; and instead of placing a just I 
confidence in the strength of Ravenna, he hastilj 
escaped to his ships, and retired to his Dalma- i 
tian principality* on the opposite coast of the 
Hadriatic. By this shameful abdication, he i 
protracted his life about five years, in a very 

' JuUut Nepos armis pariter summus Augustus ac moribus. Si- I 
donius, I. V, ep. 16, p. lifi, Ve\w9 had given to Ecdicius the title of 
patrician, which Anthemius had promised, deceaaoris Anthemei fi- I 
dem absolvit. Sea 1. viii, ep. 7, p. 224. I 

' Epiphanius was sent ambassador from N^os to the Visigoths, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the JineM Imperii lUnUdi (Ennodius in 
Sirmond. torn, i, p. 1665-1669). His pathetic diseourse concealed 
the disgraceful secret, which soon excited the just and bitter com- 
plaints of the biahop of ClermoDt. 
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ambiguous st^^, between an eiadperor and an chap. 
exile, till he was assassinated at Salona by the i^^^IJ; 
ungrateful Glycerius, who was translated, per- 
haps as the reward of his crime, to the arch- 
bishopric of Milan.* 

The nations who had asserted their independ- '^^ p***^*- 
ence after the death of Attila, were established, tes, ^' 
by the right of possession or conquest, in the ^' ^' ^'^^ 
boundless coitntries to the north of the DaauJbe ; 
or in the Roman provinces between the river and 
the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlisted 
in the arnt»y of cmtfederates, who formed the de- 
fence and thie terror of Italy ;^ and in this pro- 
miscuous multitude, the names of the Heruli, the 
Scyri^i, tibe Alanl, the Turcilingi, and the Ru- 
gians, ai^ear to have predominated. The ex- 
ample of these warriors was imitated by Orestes/ 
the son of Tatullus, and the father of the last Ro- 
man emperor of the West. Orestes, who has been 
already mentftoned in this history, bad never de- 
serted hLs country. His birth and fortunes ren- 
dered him one of the most illustrious sutyects of 

* Malchus, apud Phot. p. 172. Ennod. Epigram, hlxxxii, in SiN 
mond Oper. torn, i, p. 1879. Some doubt may however be raised on ' 
the identitf of the emperor and the archb^op. 

** Our knowled^ of these mercenaries, who subverted the western 
empire, is derived from Procopius, (de Bell. Gothico, 1. i, c. i, p. 308). 
The popular opinion, and the recent historians, 'represent Odoacer in 
the &Ise light of a tfrcnger, and a king, who invaded Italj with an 
trmy of foreigners, his native subjects. 

* Orestes, qui eo tempore quando Attila ad Italiam vehit, se illi 
junxit, et ejus nota;||ius factus ftierat. Anonyn. Vales, p* 716. He 
ii mistaMn in the date s but we may credit his assertion, that the 
ttcretary of Attila was the father of Augustulus. 
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c HAP. Pannonia. When that province was ceded to the 
^^^^^ Huns, he entered into the service of Attila, hi? 
lawful sovereign, obtained the office of his secre- 
tary, and was repeatedly sent ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, to represent the person, and signify 
the commands, of the imperious monardi. The 
death of that conqueror restored him to his free- 
dom; and Orestes might honourably refuse either 
to follow the sons of Attila, into the Scythian de- 
sert, or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped 
the dominion of Pannonia. He preferred the 
service of the Italian princes, the successors of 
Valentinian; and, as he possessed thequalifications 
of courage, industry, and experience, he advanced 
with rapid steps in the military profession, till he 
was elevated, by the favour of Nepos himself, to 
the dignities of patrician, and master-general of 
the troops. These trooj)s had been long accus- 
tomed to reverence the character and authority of 
Orestes, who affected their manners, conversed 
with them in their own language, and was inti- 
mately connected with their national chieftains,, 
by long habits of familiarity and friendship. At 
his solicitation they rose in arms against the 
obscure Greek, who presumed to claim their 
obedience ; and when Orestes, from some secret 
motive, declined the purple, they consented, with 
the same facility, to acknowledge his son Au- 
His son gustulus, as tlic cmpcror of the West. By the 
lusfthluist abdication of Nepos, Orestes had now attained the 
emperor of summit of .his ambitious hopes ; hut he soon dis- 

the West, * 

A. D. 476. covered, before the end of the first year, that the 
lessons of perjury and ingratitude, which a rebel 
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muse inculcate, will be retorted against himself; chap. 
ami that the precarious sovereign of Italy was only 
perm itted to clioose, whether he would be the slave, 
or the victim, of his barbarian mercenaries. The 
dangerous alliance of these strangers had op- 
pressed and insulted the last remains of Roman 
freedom and dignity. At each revolution, their 
pay and privileges were augmented ; but their 
insolence increased in a still more extravagant de- 
gree; they envied the fortune of their brethren in 
Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose victorious arms 
had acquired an independent and perpetual inhe- 
ritance; and they insisted on their peremptory de- 
mand, that a third part of the lands of Italy should 
be immediately divided among them. Orestes, 
with a spirit which, in another situation, might 
be entitled to our esteem, chose rather to en- 
counter the rage of an armed multitude, than to 
subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. He re- 
jected the audacious demand; and his refusal was 
favourable to the ambition of Odoacer ; a bold 
barbarian, who assured his feHow soldiers, that, 
if they dared to associate under his command, 
they might soon extort the justice which had been 
denied to their dutiful petitions. From all the 
camps and garrisons of Italy, the confederates, 
actuated by the same resentment and the same 
hopes, impatiently flocked to the standard of this 
popular leader ; and the unfortunate patrician, 
overwhelmed by the torrent, hastily retreated to 
tlie strong city of Pavia, the episcopal seat of the 
boly Epiphanites. Pavia was immediately be- 
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CHAP, sieged) the fortifications were stormed, the town 
i^^i ^iT'- was pillaged; and although the bishop might 
labour with much zeal and some success, to save 
the property of the church, and the chastity of 
female captives, the tumult could only be ap- 
peased by the execution of Orestes/ His brother 
Paul was slain in an action near Ravenna ; and 
the helpless Augustulus, who could no longer 
command the respect, was reduced to implore 
the clemency, of Odoacer. 
Odoaeer, That successful barbarian was the son of £de- 
it^y,^ con ; who, in some remarkable transactions, par- 
^D. 476- ticularly described in a preceding chapter, had 
been the colleague of Orestes himself. The ho- 
nour of an ambassador should be exempt from sus- 
picion ; and Edecon had listened to a conspiracy 
against the life of his sovereign. But this apparent 
guilt was expiated by his merit or repentance: his 
rank was eminent and conspicuous ; he enjoyed 
the favour of Attila ; and the troops under his 
command, who guarded, in their turn, the royal 
village, consisted ia a tribe of Scyrri, his imme- 
diate and hereditary subjects. In the revolt of the 
nations, they still adhered to the Huns ; and, 
more than twelve years afterwards, the name of 
Edecon is honourably mentioned, in their unequal 
contest with the Ostrogoths ; which was termi- 
nated, after two jtloody battles, by the (defeat and 

* See Ennodius, (in Vit. Epiphan. Sitmond, torn, i, p. 1669, 
1670). He adds weight to the narrative of Procopiui, though we 
may doubt whether the devil actually contrived the siege of Pavia, 
to distresi the bishop and his flock. 
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ilispersion of the Scjori.* Their gallant leader, chap. 
who did not survive this national calamity, left 
two sons, Onulf and Odoocer, to struggle with 
adversity, and to maintain as they might, by ra- 
pine or service, the faithful followers of their 
exile. Onulf directed his steps towards Constan- 
tinople, where he sullied, by the assassination of a 
generous benefactor, the fame which he had ac- 
quired in arms. His brother Odoacer led a wan- 
dering life mnong the barbarians of Noricum, 
with a mind and a fortune suited to the most des- 
perate adventures ; and when he had fixed his 
choice, he piously visited the cell of Severinus, 
the popular saint of the country, to solicit his ap- 
probation and blessing.' The lowness of the door 
would not admit the lofty stature of Odoacer : he 
was obliged to stoop ; but in that humble attitude 
hbe saint could discern the symptoms of his future 
l^reatness ; and addressing him 4n a prophetic 
tone, " Pursue'* (said he) " your design '/pro- 
" ceed to Italy ; you will soon cast away this 
" coarse garment of skins ; and your wealth will 
" be ad^uate to the liberality of your minfd.' 

' Jornandes, c. 63* SI, p. 692*^95. M. de Buat (Hi#.' dep Feu- 
pies de TEurope, torn, viii, p. 221-228) has clearly explfiiued the 
origin and adventures of Odoacer. I am almost inclined to believe 
that he was the same who pillaged Angers, and commanded a fleet 
of Saxon pirates on the ocean. Greg. Turon. 1. ii, e. 1S» in torn, ii, 
p. 170. 

' Vade ad Italiam, vade viiisaimis nunc peUibus coopertia s ted 
"lultis cito plurima largiturus. Anonym. Valea. p. 717. He quotct 
the life of St. Severinus, which is extant,- and contains mudi un- 
known and valuable history ; it wa« composed by his disciple Eugip* 
pius, (A. D. 511), thirty years after his death. See TiJllemont, Mem» 
KcGles. torn, xvi, p. 168-181. . . 

VOL. VI. Q 
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CHAP. The barbarian, who^e daring spirit accepted sluA 
^^^X!l ratified the prediction, was admitted into the ser- 
vice of the western emigre, and sood obtained an 
honourable rank in the guards. Hi^ manners 
were gradually polished, his military skill was 
improved, and the confederates of Italy would 
not have elected him for their general, unless the 
exploits of Odoacer had estftblished a high opinion 
of his courage and capacity.' Their military 
acclamations saluted him with the title of king : 
but he abstained, during his whole reign, from 
the use of the purple and diadem,^ lest he 
should offend those princes, whose sulgectsk, by 
their accidental mixture, Imd formed, the victo- 
rious army which time and policy might insensibly 
unite into a great nation* 
o/S!c ^^'^ Royalty was familiar to the barbari^s, and the 
western submissive people of Italy nvas prepared to obey, 
ATiiriTO, withs^Mit a murmur, the wtliority which he should 
47/' ^* condescend to exercise as the vicegerent of the 
emperor of the West. But Qdoacer faad reaolved 
to abolish that useless and expensive office ; and 
such is the weight of antique prejudice, that it re- 
quired some boldness and penetration to discover 
the extreme facility of the ent^prise. The un- 
fortunate Augustulus was made the instrument of 

K Theopbcnea, who calla him a Gotb, affirnu, that he was educat- 
ed, nursed {r^«ftfr»t) in Italy^Cp. 102) ; and as this strong expression 
wiU not bear a literal Interj^tatloBy it must ba expiained hy a long ser\-- 
ice in the imperial guards. 

^ Noxnen regis Odoacer assumpsit, cum tamen neque purpuri nee 
Mgalibua uteretmr insignibus. Cassiodor. in Chron. A. D. 476. He 
seems to have assumed the abstract titla of a king, without applying 
it to any particular nation or country. 
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his own disgrace ; he signified his resignatioir to chap. 
the senate ; and that assembly, in their last act of ^^^!^ll 
obedience to a Roman prince, still affected the 
spirit of freedom, and the forms of the constitu- 
tion. An epistle was addressed, by their unani- 
mous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law 
and successor of Leo ; who had lately been re- 
stored, alter a short rebellion, to the Byzantine 
throne. They soleninly ** disclaim the necessity, 
" or even the wish, of continuing any longer the 
" imperial succession in Italy ; since, in their opi- 
" nion, the majesty of a sole monarch is sufficient 
*' t9 pervade and protect, ^t the same time, both 
" the JEast and the West. In their own name, and 
*' in the name of the people, they consent that 
'' the sieat of universal empire shall be transferred 
" from Rome to Constantinople; and they basely . 
" renounce the ri^t of choosing their master, the 
" only vestige that yet remained of the authority 
" which had given laws to the world. The re- 
*' public (they repeat that name without a blush) 
*' might safely confide in the civil and jnilitaly 
" virtues of Odoacer ; and they humbly request, 
** that the emperor would invest him with the 
" title of Patrician, and the administration of the 
** diocess of Italy." The deputies of the senate 
were received at Constantinople with some marks 
of displeasure and indignation ; and when they 
were admitted to the audience of Zeno, he sternly 
reproached them with their treatment of the two 
emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom the East 
had successively grafated to the prayers of Italy. 

q2 
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CHAP. "The first" (continued he) •* you hare mur- 
xxxyi. (( dered ; the second you have expelled : but the 
" second is still alive, and whilst he lives he is 
" your lawful sovereign." But the prudeat Zeno 
soon deserted the hopeless cause of his abdicated 
colleague. His vanity was gratified by the title 
of sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his 
honour in the several quarters of Rome; he en- 
tertained a friendly, though ambiguous,, ccwrre- 
spondence with the patrician Odoacer; aid he 
gratefully accepted the imperial ensigns, the sa- 
cred ornaments of the throne and palace, which 
the barbaricui was not unwilling to remove from 
the sight of the people.* 
luus u- In the space of tiy enty years since the death of 
niahed to Valentioian, nine emperors had successively dis- 
Ur viul ' appeared ; and the son of Orestes, a youth re- 
commended only by his beauty, would be the 
least entitled to the notice of posterity, if his 
reign, which was marked by the extinction of the 
Roman empke in the West, did not leave a me- 
morable era in the history of mankind.^ The 
patrician Orestes had married the daughter of 
Count RomultiSf of Petovio in Noricum : the 

* Malchus, whose loss excites our regret* has preserved (in Excerpt 
Legal, p. 93) this extraordinary embassy from the senate to Zeno. The 
anonymous fragment, (p. 717), and the extract fi*om Candidus, (apui 
Phot. p. 176), are likewise of some use. 

^ The precise year in which the western empire was extinguished, 
is not positively ascertained. The vulgar era' of A. D. 476, appeart 
to have the sanction of authentic chronicles. But the two diftes as- 
signed by Jornandes, (c. 46, p. 680), would delay that great event ts 
the year 479 : and though M. de Buat has overlooked ku evidence, hli 
produpes (torn, viil, p. 261-288), many collateral circumstances in sup« 
port of the aame opinion. 
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name t^fAuguHuSy notwithstanding the jealousy of chap. 
power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar sur- ^^^vi. 
name; and the appellations of the two great 
founders of the city, and of the monarchy, 
were thus strangely united in the last of their suc- 
cessors.^ The son of Orestes assumed and dis- 
graced the names of Romulus Augustus ; but the 
first was corrupted into Momyllus, by the Greeks, 
and the second has been changed by the Latins 
into the contemptible diminutive Augustulus. 
The life of this inoffensive youth was spared by 
th« generous clemency of Odoacer ; who dismiss* 
ed him, with his whole family, from the impe- 
rial palace, fixed his itnnual allowance at six 
thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the castle 
of LucuUus, in Campania, for the place of his 
exile or retirement." As soon as the Romans 
breaUied from the toils of the Punic war, they 
were attracted by the beauties land the pleasures 
of Carapa;iia ; and the country-house of the 
elder Scipio i^t Liternum, exhibited a lasting 

' See hu medals in Ducange, (Fam. Byzantin. p. 81), Priscus^ 
(Excerpt. Legat. p. 56. Maflfei Osscrvazioni Letterarie, torn, ii, p. 
3U). MTe may allege a famous and similar case. The meanest sub- 
jects of the RcHnan empire assumed the iUuttriouB name otPatriciw, 
which, by the inversion of Ireland, has been communicated to a 
whole nation. 

* Ingrediens autem Ravennam deposuit Augustulum de regno, cu- 
ius infantiam misertus concessit ci sanguinem; etquiapulchererat, 
tamen donavit ei reditupi sex millia solidos, e^ misit eum intra Cam- 
paniam cum parentibus suis libere vivere. Anonym. Vales, p. 716. 
^oroaodes says, (c 46, p. 680), in Lucullano Campanjae castelle 
♦xilii poena damnavit. 

Q 8 
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CHAP, model of their rustic simpKcitj.'' The delicious 
^^]^^ shores of the bay of Naples were crowded with 
villas; and Sylla applauded the masterly skill of 
his rival, who had seated himself on the loftj 
promontory c€ Misenum, that commands, on 
every side, the sea and land, as far as the bound- 
aries of the horizon.'' The villa of Marias 
was purchased, within a few years, by Lucullus, 
and the price had increased from two thousand 
five hundred, to more than fimrscore thousand, 
pounds sterling.^ It was adorned by the new 
proprietor with Grecian arts, and Aaiatic trea- 
sures ; and the houses and gardens o£ Lucullns 
obtained a distinguished rank in the Ust of im- 
perial palaces.*^ When the Vandals became 

h See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca, (epist. Ixxxvi). The 
philosopher might have recollected, that all luxury is relative ; and 
that the elder Scipio, whose manners were |)olished by study and 
coQTcrsatioa, was Mmaelf accuaed of that vice by his ri]4er Vontem- 
i>orari««, (Livy, xxix, 19). 

• Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised his peritia castramc- 
tandi^ (Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii, 7). Phsrdrusx who mi^es its shady 
walks {lata viridia) the scene of an insipid fable, (ii, 5), has thus dc* 
scribed the situation — 

Cssar Tiberius quam petens Neapolim, 
In Metienensem villamvenisset suam ; 
Que monte summo posita LucuUi manu 
Prospectat Siculum et prospicit Tuscum mare. 

P From seven myriads and a half to two hundred and fifty myriad? 
of drachma?. Yet even in the possession of Marius, it was a luxurious 
retirement. The Romans derided his indolence : they soon bewailed 
his activity. See Plutarch, in Mario, tom. ii, p. 524. 

•* LucuUus had other villas of equal, though various, magnificence, 
atBaiae, Naples, Tusculum, &c. He boasted that he changed his climate 
with the storks and cranes. Plutarch, in Lucull. tori, iii, p. 193. 
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formidable to the sea-coast, the Lucullan villa, chap. 
on the promoutory of Misenum, gradually as- xxxvi. 
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sumed the. strength and appellation of a strong 
castle^ the obscure retreat of the last emperor of 
the West. About twenty years after that great 
revolution, it was converted into a church and 
monastery, to receive the bones of St Severinus. 
They securely reposed, amidst the broken tro- 
phies of Cimbric and Armenian victories, till the 
beginiting of the tenth century ; when the forti* 
ficatiops, which might afford a dangerous shelter 
to the Saracens, were demolished by the people 
of Naples/ 

Odoacer was the first barbarian who reigned in Decay of 
Italy, over a people who had once asserted their spirit. 
just superiority ^bov^ the rest of mimkind. The 
disgrace erf. the Bc^aans still excites our respect^ 
ful cpmpftssion, and we fondly sympathise with the 
imagifiary grief and indignation of their degenerate 
posterity. But the calamities of Italy had gra*^ 
dually subdi^d tlie proud consciousness of free^ 
dcMoa and glory^ In the age of Roman virtue,, 
the pr<^vinoes were siil^'ecf to the arms, and the 
citizens. to the laws, of the republic ; till those 
laws were subverted by civil dbcc^ and both 

' Severinus died in Nerjcum, A. D. 4S2. $ix years afterwwds, 
his body, which scattereil tmracies as it paaeed, w4s transpoi'ted by 
his diKi|4ei$' into Italy. The derotion of it Neapolitan lady invited 
the saint to the Lucullan villa« in the place of Au^stulus, who was 
probably no more. See Baronius» CAnnal. Eccles. A. D. 496, "S*. 50, 
51-), and TiBonont, (Man. Eeeles. torn, xvi, p. 178-ISl), from the 
original life bj Eugipua. Tht narrative of the last migration of Se« 
vcrinus to INaples, is likewise an authentic piece. 
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CHAP, the city and the prorinces became tiie servile 
,^^]^ property of a tyra&t. The forms of the consti- 
tution, which alleviated or disguised their algect 
slavery, were abdished by time and violence ; 
the Italians alternately lamented the {Mesence or 
the absence of the sovereigns, whom they de- 
tested or despised ; and the suooessicm of five cen- 
turies inflicted the various evils of mSttary li- 
cense, capricious de^Kitism, and elaborate op- 
pression. During the same period, the barba- 
rians had mnerged from obscurity and contempt, 
and the warriors of G^many and Scythia were 
introduced into the provinces, as the servants, 
the allies, and at length the masters, of the Ro- 
mans, whom they insulted or protected. The 
haired of the pec^le was suppressed by fear; they 
respected the spint and splendour of the martial 
chirfs who were invested with the honours of the 
empire ; and the fate of Rome had long de- 
pended on the sword of those formidaUe stran- 
gers. The stern Ricimer, who trampled on the 
ruins of Ili^y, had exercised the power, without 
assuming the title, of a king; and the patient 
Romans were insensibly prepared to acknow- 
ledge the royalty of Odoacer and his barbaric 
successors. 
ai^rei^ Thekingof Italy was not unworthy of the high 
of odoa- station to which his valour and fortune had ex- 

cer, A. D. 

476-490. alted hira; his savage manners were polished by 
the habits of conversation; and he respected, 
though a conqueror and a barbarian, the institu- 
tions, and even the prejudices, of his subjects. 
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Mer an interval of seven years, Odoacer restor- c h .\p. 
ed the consulshifp of the West. For himself, xxxvi. 
he mod^dy, or proudly, declined an honour 
which was still accepted by the emperors of the 
East ; but tlie curule chair was successively fill- 
ed by elev©! of the most illustrious senators / 
and the list is adorned by the respectable name 
of Basiliiis, whose virtues claimed the friendship 
and grateful a|^lause of Sidonius, his client.* 
The laws of the emperors were strictly enfor* 
ced, and the civil administration of Italy was 
still exercised by the pretorian prefect, and his 
subordiaate oflScers. . Odoacer devolved on the 
Komaa magistrates the odious and oppressive 
task of collecting the public- revenue; but he 
reserved for himself the merit of seasonable and 
pcq^ular indulgence.'' Like the rest uf the bar* 
barians, he had been instructed in the Arian 
heresy; but he revared the monastic imd epis- 
copal characters; and the silence of the catho- 
lies attests the toleration which they enjoyed. 
The peace of the city required the interposition 

' l*iie conaular Fasti may be fourtd Sa Pagi'or MuratcMri. The con* 
»uls named by Odoacer, or perhaps by the Roman .senate, appear to 
have been acknowledged in the eastern empire. 

^ Sidonius ApoUinaris (1. i, epist. 9, p. 22, edit. Sirmond) has 
compared the two leading senators of his time, (A. IX 46S), Gcn- 
nadius Avienus and Cacina Basilius.*. To the former he assigaa 
the specious, to the latter the solid, virtues of public and private 
lift. A. Basilius, junior, possibly his aon, was consul in the y€ar 
♦80. 

" Epiphanius interceded for the people of Pavia; and the king 
first granted an indulgenoe of five years, and afterwards relieved 
them from the oj^resaion of Pelagius, the pretorian prefect, (En* 
oodius, in Vit. St. Epiphan. in Sirmond, Oper. tom. i, p. 1670, 
Hit). 
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CHAP, of bis prefect Basilius ib tbe choice of a Romao 
^^^ll pontiff: the decree which restrained tbe clergy 
from alienating their lands, was ultimately de- 
signed for the benefit of the people, whose de- 
votion would have been taxed to repair the di- 
lapidations of the church.^ Italy was protected 
by the arms of its conqueror; and its frontiers 
were respected by the barbarians of Gaul and 
Germany, who had so long insulted the feeble 
race of Theodosius. Odoacer passed the Ha- 
driatic, to chastise the assassins of the emperor 
Nepos, and to acquire the maritime province of 
Dalmatia. He passed the Alps, to rescue the 
remains of Noricum from Fava, or Feletheas, 
king €( the Rugiana, who held his residency be- 
yond the Danube.. The king was vanquished 
in battle, and led away prisoner; a numerous 
colony of captives and subjects M^as transplanted 
into Italy ; and Rome, after a long period of de- 
feat and disgrace, might claim the triumph of 
her barbarian ma&ter/ 
^itrof ^* Notwithstanding the prudence and success of 
Italy. Odoacer, his kingdom exhibited the sad pro- 
spect of mis^y and desolation. Since the age of 
Tiberius, the decay of agriculture h^^d been felt 

» Set Barenras, Annal. Ercles. A. D. 4®3, N«. K)-I5. Sixteen 
y«ars afterwards, the irregtihir proceediftgs of BasHius were con- 
demned by Pope Symmachus in a Roman synod. 
' * The war* of Odoacer afe concisely itaentioned by Paul the dea- 
con, (de Gest. Langobard, ]. i, c. 19, p. 757, edit. Grot), and in tbe 
txvo Chronicles of Casuiodorius and Ciispinian. The life of St. Seve- 
rfnu*, by En^ipliis, which the Count de Buat* (Hi^. des Pcaples, 
Ac. torn. v«!, c.'lV4, 8, 9) has dSfgently studied, Hlustratcs the nnu 
of Noricum and the Bavarian antiquities. 
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in Italy ; and it was a just subject of comj^aiat, chap. 
that the life of the Roman pec^le depended op ^^^^ll 
the accidento of tbe winds and waves.' In the 
division and decline of the empire, the tributary 
harvests of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn ; 
the numbers of the inhabitants continually di- 
minished with the means of subsistence; and 
the country was exhausted by the irretriev- 
able losses of war, fattiine,'' afid pestilence. St. 
Ambrose has deplored the ruin of a populous 
district, which had been once adorned with the 
flourishing cities of Bologna, Modcna, Regium» 
and Placentiai^ Pope Gelasius was a subject 
of Odoacer, and he affirms, with strong exag« 
geratio&» that in :£milia, Tuscany, and tlie ad- 
jacent jm)vinces, the human species was almosit 
extirpated.* The plebeians of Rome, who were 
fed by the hand of their master, i)erished or dis- 
appeared, as soon as his liberality was suppress* 
ed; the decline of the arts reduced the indu&- 
trious mechanic to idleness and wwit ; and the 
senators, who might support with patience the 

' T«cit AnteL Jii, 53. The Recbercb^ sur TAtoiuiistr^t^ 4^$ 
Terres chez ley Romains, (p. 351-361), clearly state the progress of 
internal decay. 

* A famine, 'Which afRicted Italy at the time of the iflvp^^n 
of Odoacer, king of the Heruli, is eloquently described in prose and 
verse, by a French poet, (Les Mois, torn, ii, p. 174, 306, edit, in 
12mo). I am ignorant from whence he derives his information ; but 
I am well assured that he relates some facts incompatible with the 
truth of history. 

* See the xxxixth epistle of St. Ambrose, as it is quoted by Mura- 
tori, sopra le Antlchtti Italiane, torn, i, Dissert, xxi, p. 354. 

* .ffimilia, Tuscia, ceterseque provinciae in quibus hominum prope 
nullus exsistit. Gelasius, Epist. ad Andromachum, ap. »ironi»fm, « 
Annal. Ecclcs. A. D. 496, N«. 36. 
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CHAP, ruin of their country, bewailed their private loss 
xxxvL of wealth and luxury. One-third of those ample 
estates, to which the ruin of Italy is originally im- 
puted,* was extorted for the use of the conquer* 
ors.' Injuries were c^ravated by insults ; the 
sense of actual sufferings was embittered by the 
fear of more dreadftil evils; and as new lands 
were allotted to new swarms of barbarians, each 
senator was apprehensive lest the arbitrary sur- 
veyors should approach his favourite villa, or his 
most profitable farm. The least unfortunate were 
those who su1)mitted without a murmur to the 
power which it was impossible to resist. Since 
they desired to lire, they owed some gratitude to 
the tyrant who had spared their lives ; and since 
he was the absolute master of their fortunes, the 
portion which he left must be accepted as his pure 
and voluntary gift.* The distress of Italy was 
mitigated by the prudence and humanity of Odo- 
acer, %vho had bound himself, at the price of his 
elevation, tosatisfythedemandsof a licentious and 
turbulent multitude. The kings of the barbarians 
were frequently resisted, deposed, or murdered, 
by their native subjects ; and the various bands 
of Italian mercenaries, who associated under the 
standard of an elective general, claimed a larger 

* Verumque confitentibus, latifundiaperdidere Italiam. PJin. Hist. 
Natur. xviiif 7. 

* Such are the topics of consolation, or rather of patience, which 
Cicero (ad Pamiliares, lib. ix, cpist. 17) suggeetc to his friend Pa- 
pirius Pstus, under the military despotism of Cttsar. The ar^fu- 
ment, however, of ** vivere pulcherrimtun duxi," ia more forcibly 
addressed to a Roman philosqphcr, who possctted the free alterna- 
tive of life or death. 
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XXXVI. 



privilege of freedom and rapine. A monarchy chap. 
destitute of national union> and hereditary right, 
hastened to its dissolution. After a reign of four- 
teen years, Odoacer was oppressed by the superior 
genius of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, a 
hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of go- 
vernment, who restored an age of peace and 
prosperity, and whose name still excites and 
deserves the attention of mankind. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

Originj progress^ and effects of the monastic Ufe — Cori" 
version of the barbarians to Christiortiti/ andArianism— 
Persecution of the Vandah in Africa — Extinction of 
Ariamm among the barbarians. 

CHAP. X HE indissoluble ccmnection of civil and ec- 
XXXVII. clesiastical affairs, has compelled and encouraged 
me to relate the progress, the persecutions, 
the establishqaent, the divisions, the final tri- 
umph, and the gradual corruption of Christianity. 
I have purposely delayed the consideration of 
two religious events, interesting in the study o 
human nature^ and important in the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire. I. The institution of 
the monastic life;' and, II. The conversion of the 
northern barbarians. 

I. Prosperity and peace introducedthe distinc- 
tion of the vulgar and the Ascetic Christians!' 
rhe^monks. Thc loosc and imperfect practice of religion sa- 

* ^he origin of the monastic institution has been laboriously dis* 
cussed by Thomasin, (Discipline de TEglise, torn, i, p. 1419-1426), 
and Helyot, (Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, torn, i, p. 1-66). 
These authors are very learned and tolerably honest, and their dif- 
ferenee of opinion shews the subject in its fuU extent. Yet the 
cautious protestant, who distrusts any popish guides* may consult 
the seventh book of Bingham's Christian Aniquities. 

^ See Euseb. Demonstrat EvangeL (1. i, p. SO, 21, edit. Gkec. 
Hob. Stephani, Paris, 1545). In his Ecclesiastical History, pub- 
lished twelve years after the Demonstration, Eusebius (1. ii, c. 17) 
asserts the Christianity of the Therapeutse ; but he appears ignorant, 
tliat a similar institution was actually revived in Egypt. 
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tisfied the conscience of the multitude. The chap. 
prince or magistrate, the soldier or merchant, re- .^^^^"' 
conciled their fervent zeal, and implicit faith, 
with the exercise of their professicm, the pursuit 
of their interest, and the indulgence of their pas- 
sions : but the Ascetics, who obeyed and abused 
the rigid precepts of the gospel, were inspired 
by the savage enthusiasm, which represents man 
as a criminal, and God as a tyrant. They se- 
riously renounced the business, and the pleasures, 
of the age ; abjtu-ed the use of wine, rf flesh, and 
of marriage ; chastised their body, mortified their 
affections, and embraced a Mfe of misery, as the 
price of eternal iiappiness. In the rdgn of Con- 
stantine, the Ascetics fled from a profane and 
degenerate world, to perpetual solitude, or reli- 
gious society. Like the first Christians of Jeru- 
salem,*' they resigned the use, or the property, 
of their temporal possessions; established regular 
communities of the same sex, and a similar dis- 
position ; and assumed the names of Hermits, 
MomkSf and AnachoretSf expressive of their lonely 
retreat in a natural or artificial desert. They 
soon acquired the respect of the world, which 
they despised ; and the loudest applause was be- 
stowed on this Divine Philosophy.^ which sur- 

° Cftssian (CoUat. xviii, 5) claims thU origin for the institution 
of the CtenokUetf which gradually decayed till it was restored by 
Anthony and hla disciples 

fXvi^«, These are the ejfpresaive words of Sozomen, who co- 
piously and agreeably desci-ibes (hi, c. 13, 13, 14) the origin and 

progress 
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CHAP, passed, without the aid of science or reas<m« the 
xxxviL i^iborious virtues of tlie Grecian schools. The 
monks might indeed contrad with the St<ncs, in 
the contempt of fortune, of pain, and of death : 
Uie Pythagorean silence and submission were re- 
vived in their servile discipline ; and they dis- 
dained, as firmly as the Cynics themselves, all 
the forms and decencies of civil society. But the 
votaries of this divine philosophy aspired to imi- 
tate a purer and. more perfect model. They trod 
in the footsteps of the propjiets, who had retired 
to th^ desert ;'' apd they restored the devout and 
contemplative life, which had beea instituted by 
the Esseniaps, in Palestine and £^pt. The phi- 
losophic eye of Pliny had surveyed with astonish- 
ment a solitary peo)^, who dwelt among»^the 
palm-trees near the Dead Sea; who subsisted 
without money, who were propagated without 
women ; and who derived from the disgust and 

progi'css of this moukii»h philosc^yt (See Suicer. Thesaur. £cdes« 
torn, ii, p. 1441). Some modern writers, Lipsius, (torn, iv, p. 448; 
Manuduct. ad Philosoph. Stoic, iii, 13), and La Mothe le Vayer, 
(torn, ix, de la Vertu des Payens, p. 228-869) » have Compared 
the Carmelites to the Pythagorians, and the Cynics to the Ca- 
puchins. 

* Tlie Carmelites derive their pedigrbe, in i^gular succession^ 
from the prophet Khjah, (see the Theses of Beziers, A. D. 1682, ia 
Ba} le*s Nouvclles de la RepubliqUe des Lcttres, Oeuvres, torn, i, 
p. H2, &c. aVid the prolix irony of the Ordres Monastiques, an 
anonymous work, torn, i, p. 1«438; Berlin, 1751). Rome, and 
the inquisition of Spain, silenced the profane criticism of the Jesuits 
of Flanders. (Helyot, Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, torn, i, 
p. 282-300); and the statue of BUjah, the Carmelite, ha» b^en 
erected in the church of St. Peter,. (Voyages du P. Ijabat, torn, iii, 
p. 87). 
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)f^pentance of mankind^ a perpetual supply of cha,p. 
volu&tar j associates/ J!^!'^!!^' 

Egypt, tbe. fruitful parent of superstition, Antony 
afforded the first example of the mooastic life^ moL^V 
Antoay^^ an illiterate ^ youth <rf the lower parts Jf^^w 
of Thebais, distributed his patrimony,^ deserted 
his family and native home, and executied hi9 
monastic penance with original aiid intrepid £Euia* 
ticisln. . After a long and painful noviciate, 
among the tombs, and in a ruined tbWer, he 
boldly advanced into the desert three daysf jour* 
ney, to tiie eastward :of the Nile ; disbovered a 

' PJio. HUt.s Mutur; v, 15. Sens Mia, ct in toto orbe prattev 
ceteras xnira, sine ulU femina, omni venere abdicate, sine pecupia, 
socia pahnanim. Ita per seculonim niillia (incredibile dictu) gens 
tttemaest'in.quft nemo naadtnr. ffam fteettnda illis' alioruv v%tm 
p«enitentia est* He places them just bQrond the noxious influence 
of the lake, and names Engaddi and Masada as the nearest towns. 
The Laura,8iidiiiotiastery of St.iSabas, coAld nctt be (kr- distant from 
this place. See Sl^laiid^ Palestip. toqi. i, pi 295 ; torn, iip p» 763, 
874, 880, 890. 

* See Athanas. Op. torn, ii, pt 4501*5(^5,' and the Vit. P&trdtn, 
p. 26-74^ wlOi Kotweyda's Annotations. The former is. the Qn^ 
original ; the latter, a very ancient Latin version by Ei^agrius, the 
friend of St. Jerom. 

^ TfOftfuuNn ^9 ittaSw WM nft^x^kit. Atbtnofi. torn, ii, in Vit. St* An* 
ton. p. 459; and the assertion of. .Ms total ignorance, .has been ^ 
received by many of the ancients and moderns. But Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, p^ 666) shews, by some probable arguments, 
that Antony could read and write in the Coptic, his native tongue ; 
and that he was ^nly a stranger to the Ort^le^n. The philosopher 
Synesius (p. 51) acluiowladges, that t^e natural genius of Antony did 
not require the aid of learning. 

* Arurw auteui erant ei trecentae uberes, ct vi^de optimae, (Vit, 
Patr. L i, p. 36]^ If the Antra b^^ square measure of an hundred 
Egyptian cubit^ (Rosweyde, Qnoroasticon ad Vit. Patrum, p. 1014, 
1015), and the Egyptian cub^t of all ages be equal to twenty-two 
English Inches, (Graven,, veL 1, p. 233), the arura will conj^st of 
about three quarters of an English acre« w 

VOL. VL R 
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CHAP, lonely spot* which possessed the advantages of 
^^^"^ shade and water, and fixed his last residence on 
mount Colsim near t^ Red Sea ; where an an- 
cient monastery still preserves the name imd me- 
. mory of the sakit«^ The curious devotfon of 
the Ohristiatis pursued him to the desert : and 
when he was obliged to appear at Alexaa^hria, in 
the face of mankind^ he si^ported Isb fiome with 
discretion and dignity. . He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Athanasius^ whose doctrine he approved; 
and the Egyptian peasant re^ctfiiUy iteclined a 
respectful invitation from the emperor Conston- 
A^. t&u ^jne. The venerable patriarch (for Antony at- 
tained the age of ohe hundred and five years) 
beheld the numerous progeny which had been 
formed by his example and his kssons. The 
prolific colonies of monks multiplied with rapid 
increase. on the saiids of liliya^ upcm the rocks 
of Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. To 
the south of Alexandria, the mountain, and ad- 
jacent desert^ of Nitria^ were peopled by five 
thousand anachorets ; and the traveller^ may 
still investigate the ruins of fifty monasteries, 
which were planted in that barren soil by the 
disciples of Antony.^ In the Upper Thebais, 

' The description of the monastery is giTen by Jermti, (torn, i, p^ 
MS, 249, in ViL HilaHon), and the f. Sicard, (Misions du Levant, 
torn V, p. 122-200). Their accounts cannot always be reconciled : j 
the father painted from his fkncy, and the Jesuit ftotn his experience. ' 

1 Jerom, torn, i, p. 146, ad Eustochium. Hist. Lausiac. c 7, in 
Vit. Patrum, p. 712. The IP. Sicard (Missions du Levant, torn, ii, 
p. 29-79) visited, and has described, tKis desert, which now con- 
tains four monasterits, and twenty or thirty monies. See D'Anvifle, 
Description de TEgypte, p. 74. 
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the vacant island of T^enne* was occupied by chap. 
Pachoinius, and fourteen hundred of his bre- ^^^^]^ 
thren. That holy abbot successively founded nine 
monasteries of men, and one of women ; and the 
festival of Easter sometimes collected fifty thou* 
sand reli^bus persons, who followed his angdic 
rule of discipline.* The stately and populous 
city of Oxyrinchus, the seat of Christian ortho* 
doxy, bad devoted the temples, the public edi- 
fices, and even the ramparts, to {nous and cha- 
ritable uses ; and the bishop who migibt preack 
in twelve chlu^ehes, computed ten thousand fe- 
males, and twenty thousand males, of themo^ 
nastic profession/ The Egyptians, who glo- 
ried in (jiW marvellous revolution, were disposed 
to hope, and to believe, that the number of the 
monks was equal to the remainder of the 
people \^ and posterity might repeat the saying, 
which had formerly been applied to the sacred 

" TUMbM if & tmatt liUmd in the Kilt, in the 4icMl of Ttntynt 

or Dendera, between the modem town of Girge and the ruins of 
ancient Thebes, (IVAnvillc, p. 194). M. de Tillemont doubts whether 
itwasenisle) tmt t nuy coneltide, ffolA his oWn faets» that the 
primitive name was afteitrarda traaafeaifed to the greftt knonaitery of 
Bau or Patau, (Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, p. 678. 688). 

* See in the Codet Regularum (published by Lucaf Hdhtenius, 
Borne, 1661) a preface of St. Jerom to his Juatin ireraion of the Rule 
of PaehMnhiSt torn. I» p. 61« 

* Ruan, e. 5, in Vit> Patrmut p* ^9. He calls it, civitas am- 
pis valde et populosa, and reckoni twelve chittehas. f «rabo« (1. xvii, 
^ UQ6>, and AmmtonuB, (xzia» 16), have made honourable mention 
of Otyriaehuti wboae inhabiiinta adoeed a smaU Esb in a magnifieent 
temple. 

> (luuiiti poptai habentinr in urbibua, twita psene hab|nti» in 
^iertis atAtHudines monacharum. Atidii. e. 'T, in Vift. Palriuib» 
f 4«l. He congratulates the fortunate change. 

r2 
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CHAP, animals of the same countiy, that, in Egypt, it 
xxxvif. ^ag less difficult to find a god, than a man. 
Tw^^ Athanasitis introduced into RoQie the know- 
tionorthe ledge and practice of the monastic life; and a 
Hfelit ^ school of this new j^ilosqAy was opened by the 
A^a 941. ^l^^pl^ <>f Antony, who accompfinied th^ pri- 
mate to the holy threshold of the Vatican. The 
strange and savage appearance of these Egyptians 
excited, at first, horrov and contempt, and, at 
Ie&gth,applau8e and zealous imitation. The senat* 
ors, and moife especially the mtotrons, transfmmed 
their,. palaces and villas into religious houses; 
and th^ narrow . institution of six vestals, was 
eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, whieh were 
seated on the ruins of ancient temples, and in the 
midst of the Roman Forum."^ Inflamed by the 
example of Antony» a Syrian y^outh, whose name 
Hiiarion, was Hilarlon,'' fixed jiis, dreary abode oa a sandy 

In Pales- «ii *t i , 

tine, beach, between the sea and a nM>rass, about seven 
A.D.32S. miles from Gaza. The austere penance, in which 
he persisted forty-eight years, diffused a similar 
enthusiasm ; and the holy man was followed by a 
train of two or three thousand anacborets, when- 
ever he visited the innumerable monasteries of 
awu ia Palestine* The fame of Basil' is immortal in the 

Pontus, 



A.D. 360. 



4 Th« introduction of the monastic life iato Borne and Ital^, is 
occasionally mentioned by Jerom, (torn, i, p. lid-, ISO* 199). 

* See the life of Httorion, by St. Jenmi, (tom. i, p« S41, 25S). 
The stories of Paul, Hilarion, and M akhns* by tfae aame AHthor^ are 
admirably told ; and the only defect of ^hiepe pleaaiag compoaitioBS i 
the want of truth and conmion sense. - 

• His eriglnal retreat was Hi a small village on the .banks, of the 
Iris, net far from Neo-Csisarea. The ten or twelve years of his 
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monastic history of the East. With a mind that chap. 
had tasted the learning and eloquence of Athens; ^J^^^* 
with an ^nbkien, scarcely to be satisfied by the 
archbishopric of Caesarea^ Basil retired to a sa- 
vage solitude in Pontus ; and deigned for a while 
to give laws to the spiritual colonies which he pro- 
fusely sc^tered along the coast of the Black Sea. 
In the W^st, Martin of Tours,* a soldier, ' an 5^*^» i« 
liermit, a bishop, and a sdnt, established the a.d. 370. 
monasteries of Gaul ; two thousand of his dis- 
<;iples followed him to the grave ; and his elo- 
quent historytn challenges the deserts of Thebais, 
to prodiii*, in a mor^ ■ favourable climirte^ a 
champion of equal virttie. The progreiss of the 
monks was not less rapid, or universal, tba&tbat ' 
of Christianity itself. Every province, and, at 
last, every city, of the empire, was filled with 
their increasing multitu^s ; and the bleak and 
barren isles, from Lerins to LipaH, that arise out 
of the Tuscaa sea, were chosen by the anfjichorets, 
for the place of their voluntary exile. An easy 
and perpetual intercourse by sea and land con- 
nected the psoviui^a of the Roman world; ^nd 
the life of Hilarion displays the fadlHy with 
which an indigent h^jcmit of Palestine might tra- 

monastic IHb were disturbed by long and frequent aTocatiohs. Smtp 
critics have disputed the authenticity of his Ascetic rules ; IjUt- the 
external evidence is iNsightjr, and Ihey can only prove that it is the 
work ofa real or affected enthiiMli^ See Tilkmofrt, Mem. Becks. 
torn, i^, p^ 61^6-644. 'I^elyot. -Hist, des Ordres Monaatique», tote, i, 
p. 17WS1. • » ^ 

* See hi9 I^e, and the Three Oialogues by Sulpidus Sev^nis, wh6 
asserts, tlHaiog. i, 10)$ that the booksellers of Rome i/fktt defi^lAli 
with the quick and ready sale of bis popular work. 
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c HA P. verse Egypt» embark for Sicily, escape to Bpirus, 

.^J!^"' *»d ^J^^lfy s«*^« ^ ^^ ^s^^d ^^ Cyprus.^ The 
Latin Cluristians embraced the reUgioiis in^titu- 
tions of Rome. The pilgrims, who vx^ted Jerusa^ 
lem^eagerly eopied, in the most distant einnates of 
the earth, the faithful model of the monastic life. 
The disciples of Antony spr^d tbems^ves. be- 
yond the tropic, over the Christian empire of 
i£tbio|iia,'' The monastery of Qaachor,^ in 
Flintshire, which contained above two thousand 
brethren, dispersed a numerous colony among the 
barbariflins of Ireland;'' and Iona» one of the 
Hebrides, which was plated by the li^b monks, 
diffused over the northern regions a donbtful riiy 
of sconce and superstition/ 

"* When mUrion tailed from P^artooium to C^fgt F$th^nmt He 
piTered to pgy his passage with a book of the Gospels. Posthumian, 
• Gallic monk, who had visited %;ypt, found a merchant-ahip boun^ 
froip Alt s^4)fia to Matvc^Ufcs, tnd ffrfovmtd the v«f%ge in thirty 
days, (Sulp. Sever. Diajog. i, 1). Athanasiiisi> who addressed his 
Life of St. kntony to the fbreign monks, was obliged to hasten the 
wmpoBmw, thftt it night 1m rottf 4br ths niH^ 9f tHt <li«ets, (tom. 
jj, p.45lv ^ 

* See J^rom, (tom. i, p, 136), Assemanni, (Bjbliot. Orient, torn. 
, K p* 92, p. 95U919), aad Gedd«a» CChwoh HUAory of JUiiopia, 
p. 99, 30, Sly Tha Abj^iaiidaii tt<»|ikt «dhar« very strictly to tbe^ 
primitive inatitutioK. 

7 Cambden*s Britannia^ vol; i, p. 9M, 66T. 

" All that learning can extract (rom the rubbish of the dark ages is 
eejpiously staled bf Archbuhop Uaber, in Jw I|Ht»iuiiciff|ua £«cle<' 
fiirum AntJ4]Hltatas, eap^ wj* p. i^MiOSk 

» Thi» smaU, tboofh not bit*fea» apolt lonSf Hy, or CQlumbkill, 
«n)y two miles i» length, uaA oqe nil* in breads, h«< been distin- 
fuiibed, 1, By the mooaslery gf SU Coliwibt, f9iinded A. D. ^66; 
whose abbot exercised an extraordinary jurisdiction over the biabops 
•f Caledonia. 8. By n fiiasm iibmry, which Mkacd^i aeme hopes 
flif an entire Uvy i eiid» 3. By the t/mO^ e£at«^ kings, .Scots, Inih, 
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These uBliwpY exiles from sodid ttfe yfitn ioh chap. 
polled by the dark and implacable genius of su- ^.v^^^^* 
perstitioa. Their mutii^l rescAution was sup- Cauiet of 
ported by the exaiuf^ of milliiHis^ of either sex, ^o^ii 
of every age, and of every rank: and each pro* 
sely te# w)u> entered th^ gates of a monastery, wa9 
persuaded, that he trod the steep and thorny 
path.of eternal happiness.^ But the operation of 
these religious motives was variously <fetQnnined 
by the tcanper and situation of mankind. Reason 
might aiibdue, or passi<m ni%ht^ auipeild, their 
influ»ace : but they acted most fordUy on the 
infinn minds of children und females ; they were 
strengthened by secret remorse, or aocident^l Qiis^ 
fortune; mid th^ might derive som^ lud from the 
temporal considemtions g( vanity or interest. It 
was naturally supposed tiiat the foous and humble 
monks, who had renounced the world, to accom- 
plish the wwk of their wlvatipq, were the best, 
qualified for the spiritual government of the 
Christians* The reluctant hermit was torn from 
his cell, and seated, amidst the acclamations of 
the people. On the episcopal throne : thQ mona- 

and StmngimMi who f g p osgd In holy gronad. Set Udker,<pi 311, 
360-^70), and Buclianan, (Rer. Scot. 1. ii* p, if, edit. Ruddinuui.). 

* Chrywetmn (in tke int tonw of Uie BcnedietiBe edition), has 
consecrated three books to the praise, and defoice of tiie monaalie 
life. He is enoeuraffed, by the example of the ark» to presume, tliat 
none hut tho*eiect (themonlLS) ean poisihly be sa:ved, (L i, p. 66, 56). 
Sbewhero, indeed, he beooBMa m&t^ 9iMcifol» (L ui» p. §3, S4), and 
allows differmt degrees ef ghirf, like the s«i» nMion, and stars. In 
this lively tmofOmm ef a king awl a meok, (L in» p. IIS^ISI), he 
supposes («(hat is hardly fair) th«b the- king will be mote sparingly 
rewarded* and iRow rigoi<pitsl^ punished. 
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chAp: rteries <rf Sgypt, of Gaul, and of the East, sup- 
^^i^^J plied a regular succesnon of saints and Wsbops ; 
and amMtion s6on discovered the secret road 
which led to the possession of wealth and ho- 
nours.*' The popular monks, whose reputation- 
was connected with the fame and success of the 
order, assiduously laboui^ed to multiply ^he num- 
ber of theif fellbw-captives. They insinuaited 
themselv^ into noble and opulent famSfes ; and 
the specious art& of flattery aiul seduotioh were 
employed to securef those proselytes, wibe might 
bestow wbeilth or dignity on the monastic profes- 
sion. The indignant father bewailed the. loss, 
perhaps; of an only son s'^ the qrbdutoiis maid 
was belrayM by vanity to violate tile laws of na- 
ture ; and the matron aspired to inattgiiiaiy per- 
fection, by renouncmg the viirtMes' of d<miestic 
life. Pfeiula yielded - to ttfe persuasive eloquence 
of Jerom;* and the profahre title ^fmotber-in- 
law of God,' tempted that illustrious widow, to 
. -. • :.{.■•■,.':.... 

« Tkoffitain, (Discipline d*%B8e, '^m. i, .p, 1426h|469), and Ma- 
billon, (Oeuyres Postbumes, torn, ii, p. llS^iSS). The^onks were 
gradually adopted as a part of the Vcclesihstieal hi^rarehy^ - . 

^ Dr. Middleton (vol. i, p. 110) liberally censures the conduct and 
writingf of Cbryiostodi, one of theiitKlft^IpqiK^iil apd4iKc«Mol ad- 
vocates for the oMmastic life. . ' , 

« Jeromes devout ladks. form a very consideral^e portion of his 
w<»ks I. the partienlar tteaii8e» which he styles the Spitf^]^ of Paula, 
(torn. i« p. 1604.192), is an< elaborate . and extranagant panegyric 
The exordium Js ridiculdatiy twffd^r^^ If aH the. memh^rs of my 
f^^body were ehahged into t0Bgttesb..aBd if all my Itmhf jcsopjided 
•^with a human voice, yet should I beittcaptthle,!' 4h:. . • 

'SocniaDei esse cnpisti, (Jcr«M, toiti« i^ ^1^ ad Sustochioin). 
Rnfinus» (in Hieronyra. Op^ torn, iv, p. SSS). ^hif V9B justiy scan.* 
dalized, asks his adversary, Proto what pagaa jwet hf6 liad «t^en u^ 
expression so impious and absurd ? 
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consecrate the vi^^inity of her daughter Eusto- ^hap. 
chi«m. By the advioe, and in the company; of ^^^^'" 
her spiritual guide, Paula abandoned' Rome anti 
her infant son ; retired to the holy village of Beth- 
lem ; (bunded an hospital and four monasteries ; 
and acquired, by her alms and penance, an 
eminent aitd conspicuous station in the catholic 
church. ' Such rare and illustrious penitents were 
celebrated ate the glory and examplie of their age ; 
but the monastieries were filled by a crowd of ol> 
scure and abject plebeians,^ who gained in the 
cloister much more than they had sacrificed in 
the world. * Peasants, slaves, and mechanics, 
might escape ftom poverty arid contempt, to a 
safeiind honotirible profession ; whose apparent 
halfdships were mitigated' by custom, by popular 
applause, Aiidby' the secret felajtation of dis- 
cipline.** The subjects of Rome, whose persons 
and fortunes were made responsible for unequal 
and exorbitant tributes, retired from the oppres* 
sion of the imperial government ; and the pusil-* 
lanimous youth preferred the penance of a mo-^ 
nastic, to the dangers of a military, life. . The 

8 Nunc atitem ^cniunt plentm^e ad banc professitnem servitutis 
Dei, et ex conditione servHi, vel etiam Hb«rati, vel propter hoc a 
Dominis Hberatl sive Hberandi ; et ex vlt4 rusticani, et ex opificum 
exerdtatione, et plebcio labore. Augustin. de Oper. Monach. c. 22', 
ap. Thomassin. DiftcipKne de TEglise, torn, iii, p. 1094. The Egyp- 
tian, who blamed Arsenius, owned that he led a more comfortable lift 
as a monk, than as a shepherd. S6e Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, 
xiv, p. 6T9. 

^ A Dbminican friar, (Voyages du P. Labat, torn, i, p. 10), v^6 
lodged at Cadiz in a convent of his brethren, soon understood, that 
their repose was never interrupted by nocturnal devotion ; " quoi* 
quo'n ne laisse pas de somier pour Tedifieation du peuple.*' 
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c H A r. affrighted provincials, of every rank, who fled be^ 
^^^X!!' f^^^ ^^ barbarians, foiind shelter and subristeDce; 
whole legions were buried in these religious sanc^ 
tuaries ; and the same cause, which relieved the 
distress of individuals, impaired the strength and 
fortitude of tlie empire** 
oijedicnce rp|j^ monastic profession of the ancients^ was 
iDonks. an act of voluntary devotion. The incoostftnt fa- 
natic was threatened with the cftemal veogeanceof 
the God whom lie deserted: but ^e doors of the 
monastery were still open for repentance. Those 
monks, whose conscience was fortified by reason 
or passion, were at liberty to resume the cha- 
racter of men and ciUxens ; and even the spouses 
of Christ might accept the legal embraces of an 
earthly lover.' The exsffinpks of scandaU and 
the progress of superstition, suggested the pro- 
priety of more forcible restraints. After a suf- 

' See a veiy sensible preface of Lucas Holsteriius to the Codex 
Re^^Imrum. The emperors attempted to support the obligation of 
|)ubUe and private dutiet ; but the feeble dik^s were swept away bf 
the torrent of superstition ; and Justinian surpassed the most san- 
guine wishes of the monks, (Thomassin, torn, i, p. 1782-1799, and 
Bingham, K rii, c, 3, |». 953>. 

* The monastic institutionsa particularly those of B|;jpt, about 
the year 400, are described hf four curious and devout travellers ; 
Hufinus, (Vit, Patrum, i ii» iij, jk 42ip-536) ; Fosthumian, (Sulp. 
Sever. Dialog, i) ; Palladius. (Hist. Lausiac. in Vit« Patrum, p. 709- 
S63>, and Caffsian, (see in torn, vii, Bibliothec Max. Patrum, 
bis four first books of Institutes, and the twenty-four Collations or 
Conferences). 

* The example of Malchus, (Jerom. torn i< p. 256), and the desigii 
of Cassian and his friend, (Collation xxiv, 1), are iQcontestable 
proofs of their freedom ; which is elegantly described by Erasmus in 
his Life qf S\, Jerom. See Ch^don» Hist, des Sacremeas, torn, vi, p^ 

jjia-^oo. 
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ficient triid^ the fidelity of the norice was se* chap. 
cured by a solemn and perpetual vow ; and his ^^^^'^* 
irrevocable engagement was ratified by the laws 
of the church and state. A guilty fugitive m as 
pursued, arrested, and restored to bis perpetual 
prison ; and the interposition of the magistrate 
oppressed the freedom and merit, which had 
alleviated, in some degree, the abject slavery 
of the monastic discipline*'^ The actions of a 
luonk, his words^ and even his thoughts, wer6 
determined by an inflexible rule," or a capri* 
eious superior : the slightest offences were cor^ 
rected by disgrace or confinement, extraordi** 
nary fasts or bloody flagellation ; and disobedi- 
ence, murmur, or delay, were ranked in the 
catalogue of the most heinous sins."" A Umd 



» See the laws of JuAtlutn, (Novel, cxxiii, N^ 4t), tnd of Levis 
the Pious» (in the historians of France, torn, vi, p. 427), and the ac* 
tual jurisprudence of France, in Denissart, (Decisions, &«. toni. iv, 
p. 855, &C.). 

* The ancient Codex Regularum, eoUected by Be^tdict Ania- 
ninus, the reformer of the monks in the beginning of the ninth 
century, and published in the seventeenth, by Lucas Holstenius, 
contains thirtjr diflte«nt rules for men and wt>mf ik Of these, seven 
were composed So Egypt, one in the East, one in Cappadocia, one in 
Italy, one in Africa, four in Spain, eight in Gaul, or France, and one 
in England. 

<* The rule of Columbanus, so prevalent in the West, infiicts 
one hundred laihes for very slight 'offences, (Cod. Eeg. part ii, 
p. 174). 9efore the time of Charlemagne, the abbots indulged 
themselves in mutilating th«ir monke, or putting out their eyes ; 
a punishment much lest cruel than the tremendous vade in pace, 
(the subterrapeous dungeon, or sepulchre), which was afterwards 
invented. See an admirable discourse of the learned Mabillon, 
(Oeuvres Fosthumes, tom* ii, p. 321-336) ; who, on this occasion, 
teems to be inspired by the genius of humanity. For such an effort, 
I can forgive bis defence of the holy teai\ of Vendome, (p* 361^ 
S99). 
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CHAP, submission to the commands of the abbot, how- 
f!^!lll' ^^^^ absurd, or eren criminal, they might seem, 
was the ruling- principle, the first virtue of the 
' Egyptian monks; and their ))ati^ice was fre- 

quently exercised by the most extravagant 
trials. They were directed to remove an enor- 
mous rock; assiduously to water a barren staff, 
, that was planted in the ground, till, at the end 

of' three years, it should vegetate and blossom 
like a tree ; to walk into a fiery furnace; or to 
cast their infant into a deep pond; and several 
saints, or madmen,* have been immortalized, in 
monastic story, by their thoughtless, and fear- 
less, obedience.^ The freedom of the miml, the 
source of every generous and rational sentiment, 
was destr6yed by the habits of creduMty and 
submission; and the monk, contracting the 
vic^s of a slave, devoutly followed the faith and 
passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant. The peace 
of the eastern church was invaded by a swarm 
of fanatics, incapable of fear, or reason, or hu- 
manity ; and the, infiperial troops acknowledged, 
without shame, that they were much less appre- 
hensive of an encounter with the fiercest bar- 
barians.** 

r Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i, 12, 13, p. 5S2, &c. Castiaq. Imtitut 
1. iv, e. 26, 27. ** Praedpua ibi virtus et prima est'obe^fientia.*' 
Among the verba 8eiiiorum,(iii Vit. Patrum, 1. v, p. ©17), the four- 
teenth libel or discourse is on the subject of obedience; and the 
Jesuit Rosweyde, who published that huge volume fbr the use of 
convent!, has collected all the scattered passages in his two eopiovs 
indexes. 

1 Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv, p. 161) 
has observed the scandalous vmlour of the Cappadocian monks, which 
' was exemplified in the banishoieiit of Chryaostom. 
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Superstition has often framed and consecmted chap. 
the fantastic garments of the monks :' but their ^^^^' 
apparent singularity sometimes proceeds from Their drew 
their uniform attachment to a simple and primi* 
tive model, which the revolutions of fashion 
have made ridiculous in the eyes of mankind.. 
The father of the Bedictines expressly disclaip^s 
all idea of choice, or merit ; and soberly exhorts 
his disciples to adopt the coarse and convenient 
dress of the countries which they may inhabit.* 
The monastic habits of the ancients varied with 
the climate, and their mode of life ; and they, 
assumed, with the same indifierence, the sheep- 
skin of the Egyptian peasants, or the cloak of 
the Grecian ^ilosophers. They allowed them- 
selves the use of linen in Egypt, where it was a 
cheap and domestic manufacture; but in the 
West, they rejected such an expensive article of 
foreign luxury** It was the practice of the 
monks either to cut or shave their, hair.; they 
wrapped their heads in a cowl, to escape the 
sight of profane objects ; their legs and feet were 
naked, except in the extreme cold of winter ; 
and their slow and feeble steps were supported by 
a long staff. The aspect of a genuine ,anachoret 
was horrid and disgusting : every sensation that 

' Cassian has simply, though copiously, descrihed the monastic ha- 
Wt of Egypt, (Institut. 1. i), to which Sozomen (L »»»» c 1*) attribute* 
such allegorical meaning and virtue. 

' ReguL Benediet. N'. 55, in Cod. ReguL part li, p. 51. 

' See the Rule of Ferreolus, bishop of Ufez, (Ns 31, in Cod. Regul. 
part ii, p. 136), and of Isidore, bishop of Seville, (N*. 13, in Cod. 
Regul. part U, p. 214). 
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CHAP, is offensive to man, was thought acceptable to 
xxxViL God; and the an^lic rule of Tabenne con- 
demned the sahitary custom of bathing the limbs 
in water, and of anointing them with oil."" The 
austere monks slept on the ground, on a hard 
mdt, or a rough blanket ; and the same bundle 
of palm^leaves served them as a seat in the day, 
and a pillow in the nights Their original cells 
were low narrow huts, built of the sli^test ma- 
terials ; which formed, by the r^ular distribu- 
tion of the streets, a large and populous village, 
inclosing within the common wall, a church, 
an hospital, perhaps a library, some necessary 
offices, a garden, and a fountain or reservoir of 
fresh water. Thirty or forty brethren composed 
a family of separate discipline and diet ; and the 
great monasteries of Egypt consisted of thirty 
or forty families. 
Their diet. Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in the 
language of the monks ; and they had discovered, 
by experience, that rigid fasts and abstemious 
diet, are the most effectual preservatives against 
the impure desires of the flesh/ The rules of 



* Some partial indulgences wefe granted for the haaiidt and feet. 
** Totum autem corpus nemo unguet nisi cansa infirmitatis, nee 
*' lavabitur aqua nudo corpore, nisi languor perspicuus sit.'' (Regal. 
Pacbom. xcii, part i, p. 76). 

* St. Jerom, in ftrong* bat indiscreet, language, expresses tlie 
mpst important use of fasting and abstinence — ** Non quod Deus 
" universitatis Creator et Dominus, intestinorutn nostrorum rugita, 
*' et inanitate ventris, pulmonisque ardore delectetur» sed quod 
" ttliter pudicitia iuta esse non possit." (Op. torn, i, p. 137, ad 
Eiistochium). Sec the twelfth and twenty-second Collations of Gas* 
fian, de Castitate, and de IUu$i9itthut JVocfurntf. 
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abstinence^ which they imposed, or |)i^actis^(l, cHap. 
were not uniform vr perpetual : the cheerful ^^l^^^^ 
festival of the jPentecost was balanced by the 
extraordinary mortification of Lent ; the fervour 
of new monasteries was insensibly relaxed ; and 
the voracious appetite of the Gauls could ilot 
imitate the patient and temperate virtue of tli^ 
Ej^ptians.^ The disciples of Antony and Pa- 
chomius were satisfied with their daily pittance,' 
of twelve otinc0s of bread^^ or rather biscuit^* 
which they divided into two frugal repasts, of 
the afternoonj and of the evening* It wasi 
esteemed a merit, and almost a duty, to abstain 
from the boiled vegetables, which were provided 
for the refectory, but the extraordinary bounty 
of the abbot sometimes indulged them with the? 
luxury of cheese, fnrit, sallad, and the small 
dried fish of the Nile."* A more ample latitude 

^ Edacitas in Grascis gula est, in GaUis natura, (Dialog. i» c.4, p< 
521). Castian fairly owns, that the perfect model of abstinence can- v^ 

hot be imitated in Gaul, on account of the aerem temperies, and th^ 
aualitas noatr4e fragilitatis. (Inttltut* iv, 11). Among the westecn 
rules, that of Columbanus is the most austere ; he had beea educated 
amidst the poverty of Ireland, as rigid perhaps, and inflexible, as the 
abstemious virtue of Egypt. The rule of Isidore of Seville is the 
tDildest : on hoUdaya he allows the use of flesh. 

' *< Those who drink only water, and have no nutritious liquor; 
'* ought, at least, to have a pound and « half ftmetUy^fiur outiccsJ o£ 
'* bread every djkj** State of Prisons, (. 40, by Mr. Howard. 

* See Cassian, Collat. 1. ii, 19, 20, 21. The small loaves, or bis- 
cuit, of six ouAces each, had obtained the name of Paximaciaf (Ros- 
weyde, Onomasticon, p. 1045). Pachomius, however, allowed his 
monks some latitude in the quantity of their food; but he made 
them work in proportion as they eat, (Pallad. in Hist. Lausiju:. c. 38, 
39, in Vit. Patrum, 1. viii, p. 13^, T3T)* 

** See the banquet to which Cassiaa (Collation viii^ 1) was invited 
by Serenus, an Egyptian abbot. •• 
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CHAP, of* sea and river fish wa& gradually allowed Of 
^^^^"; assumed : but the. use of flesh was lofig canfioed 
to the skk or travellers ; and when it gradually 
prevailed in the less rigid monasteries of Eu- 
Tope^ a singular distinction was introduced; as 
if birdS) whether wild or domestic, l^d been 
less profane than the grosser aaimals of the 
field- Water- was the pure and innocent beve- 
rage of the primitive monks ; smd the founder of 
the Benedictines regrets the daily portion of half 
a pint of wiiie> which had been extorted, from 
him by the intemperance of the age.'' Such an 
allowance might be easily supplied by the vine- 
yards of Italy ; and his victorio]as disciples, who 
passed the Alps, the Rhiii^, and the Baltic, re- 
quired, in. the place of wine, an adequate com- 
pensation of strong beer or cider. 
Their ma. The candidate who aspired to the virtue of 
bour. evangelical poverty, abjured, at his first entrance 
intt) a regular community, the idea, and even 
the name, of all separate, or exclusive, posses- 
sion.* The brethren were supported by their 
manual labour; and the duty of labour was 

« See the Rule of St. Benedict, N«. 29, 40, (in Cod. Reg. part ii, 
p. 41, 42). Licet kgamus viaum omnino monachorum non esse, sed 
quia nostris temporibus id oaOtiachis persuaderi noa potest ; he a]« 
lows them a Romaii hemn^f a measure which tnaj be ascertained 
from Arbuthnot*s Tables. 

<* Such expressions as my book, ih,y cloak, my shoes, (Cassian. 
. InstHut. 1. iv, c« 13), M'erc not less severely prohibited a&iong the 
western monks, <Cod. Regul. part ii, p. 174, 235, 288); and the 
Rule of Columbanus punished them with six lashes. The ironical 
author of the Ordrea MotuuU^si, who laughs at the foolish nicetf 
of modem convents, seems igiwrant that the ancients were equally 
absurd. 
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strenuously reccmiineiided as a penance^ as an chap. 
exercise, and as the most laudable means of se- xxxvii. 
curing their daily subsistence.^ The garden, 
and fields, which the industry of the monks had 
often rescued from the forest of the morass, were 
diligently cultivated by their hands. They per- 
formed, without reluctance, the menial offices of 
slaves and domestics ; and the several trades that 
were necessary to provide their habits, their uten- 
sils, and their lodging, were exercised within the 
precincts of the great monasteries- The monastic 
studies have tended, for the most part, to darken, 
rather than to dispel, the cloud of superstition. 
Yet the curiosity or zeal of some learned solita- 
ries has cultivated the ecclesiastical, and even the 
profane, sciences : and posterity must gratefully 
acknowledge, that the monuments of Greek and 
Roman literature have been preserved and mul- 
tiplied by their indefatigable pens/ But the 
more humble industry of the monks, especially 
in Egypt, was contented with the silent, seden- 

• Two great masters of ecclesiastical science, the P. Thomassin, 
(Discipline dc I'Eglise, torn, iii, p. 1090-1139), and the P. Mabillon, 
(Etudes Monastiques, torn, i, p. 11^155), have seriously examined 
the manual labour of the monks, which the former considers asr a 
ntritf and the latter as a dutjf. 

' Mabillon (Etudes Monastiques, torn, i, p. 47-55) has collected 
many curious facts to justify the literary labours of his predecessors, 
both in the East and West. Books were copied in the ancient 
monasteries of Egypt, (Cassian. Institut. 1. iv, c. 12), and by 
the disciples of St. Martin, (Sulp. Sever, in Vit. Martin, c 7, p. 
*73). Cassiodorius has allowed an ample scope for the sudies of 
the monks; and we shall not be scandalized, if their pen some* 
times wandered from Chrysostom and Augustin, to Homer and Vir- 

VOL. VI. S 
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CHAP, tary, occupaUoD, of makii^ woodeft sandids^ or 
XXXVII. ^ twistine the leaves of the palm tree into mats 
and baskets. The superfluous stock, which was 
not consumed in domestic use, supplied, hj trade, 
the wants of the community : the boats of Ta- 
benne, and the other monasteries of Thebais, de- 
scended the Nile as far as Alexandria ; and, in a 
Christian market, the sanctity of the workmen 
might enh^ncie the intrinsic value of the woric 
'^^^^ But the necessity of manual labour was insen- 

sibly superseded. The novice was tempted to 
bestow Ins fortune on the saints, in whose society 
he was resolved to spend the remainder of his life; 
and the pernicious indulgence of the taws per- 
mitted him to receive, £3r their use, any fiiture 
accessions of legacy or inheritance.* Melania 
contributed her ptate, three hundred pounds 
weight of silver ; and Paula contracted an kii- 
mense debt, for the relief of their fiivourite 
monks ; who kindly imparted the merits of tlidr 
prayers and penance to a rich and liberal sin- 
ner.** Time continually increased, and acci- 
dents could seldom dinunish, the estates of the 
popular monasteries, which spread over the ad- 

■ Thomassin (Discipline de TEgUse, torn, lii, p. IIS, 145, 146, 
171-17d) has examined the revolution of the civil, canon, and com- 
mon, law. Modern France confirms the death which monks have in- 
flicted on themselves, and justljr deprives them of all right of inherit- 
ance. 

^ See Jerom, tom. i, p. 176, 1S3). The monk Pambo made a 
Riiblime answer to Melania, who wished to specify the value of her 
gift,— *< Do you offer it to me, or to God ? If to God, ms who sus- 
*• pends the mountains in a balance, need not be informed of the 
•• weight of your plate." (Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. 10, in the Vit. 
Patrum, 1. viii, p. 715). 
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jac^nt country and dties : and, in the first cen* chap. 
tury of their institutioQi the infidel Zosimus has ^^^^h 
Dialicioudy obfterved, that, for the benefit of the 
poor, the Christian monks had reduced a great 
part of mankind to a state o( beggary.^ As • 
long as they maintained their original fervour^ 
they ai^roved themselves, however, the faith- 
ful and benevolent stewards of the diarity which 
was ihtrusted to their care. But their discipline 
was corrupted by jM'osperity: they gradually 
assumed the pride of wealthy and at last indulged 
the kixury of expe&ce. Their public luxury 
might be excused by the magnificence erf* reli<- 
gious worship, and the decent motive of erecting 
durable habitations for an immortal society. But 
every age of the church has accused the licen;* 
tioustess of the degenerate monks: who no 
longer remembered the ol^t of theu* institution, 
embraced the vain and sensual pleasures of the 
world, which they had renounced,^ and scan-* 
dalously abused the riches wUcfa had been ac- 
quired by the austere virtues of their found- 

'atrt>X6iu trarrag (tts is^rttf) trrux^t xufksnfenfis. Zosim. 1. ▼, p. S25. 
Yet the wealth of the eastern monks was far surpassed by the prince* 
ly greatness of <^e Benedictines. 

~ ^ The sixth general council (the Quinisext in Trullo^ Canon xlvii, 
in Bcveridge, torn. U p. 213) restrains women from passing the night 
in a male, or men in a female, monastery. The seventh general 
council (the second Nicene, Canon xx, in Beveridge, tom. i, p. S25) 
prohibits the erection of double or promiscuous monasteries of both 
sexes ; bat it appears from Balsamon, that the prohibition was not 
effectual. On the irregular pleasures and expences of the clergy and 
won^f, tee Thomassln, tom. iii, p. 1374-1308. 

S 2 
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CHAF. ers.* 'Their natural descent, from such painful 
^^^^J^ and dangerous virtue, to the common vices of 
humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief 
or indignation in the mind of a philosopher. 
Theur sou- fhc Hvcs of the primitive monks were con- 
sumed in penance and solitude ; undisturbed by 
the various occupations which fill the time, and 
exercise the faculties, of reasonable, active, and 
social beings. Whenever they were permitted 
to step beyond the precincts of the monastery, 
two jealous companions were the mutual guards 
and spies of each other's actions; and, after their 
return, they were condemned to forget, or, at 
least, to suppress, whatever they had seen or 
heard in the world. Strangers, who professed 
the orthodox faith, were hospitably entertained 
in a separate apartment; but their dangerous 
conversation was restricted to some chosen elders 
of approvied discretion and fidelity. Except in 
their presence, the monastic slave might not 
receive the visits of his friends or kindred ; and 
it was deemed highly meritorious, if he afflicted 
a tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obsti- 
nate refusal of a word or look." The monks 
themselves passed their lives, without personal 

* I have somewhere heard or read the frank confession of a Bene- 
dictine abbot—.-" My vow of poverty has given me an hundred thou- 
•• sand crowns a year j my vow of obedience has raised me to the 
** rank of a sovereign prince.*' I furget the consequences of his vow 
of chastity. 

^ Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed his sister to see him ; but he 
•hut his eyes during the whole visit. See Vit. Patrum, 1. iii, p. SO*. 
Many such examples might be added. 
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attachments, among a crowd, which had been chap. 
formed by accident, and was detained, in the ^*xvn. 
same prison, by force or prejudice; Recluse fa- 
natics have few ideas or sentiments to coi^unu- 
nicate ; a special license of the abbot regulated 
the time and duration of their familiar visits ; 
and, at their silent meals, they were enveloped 
in their cowls, inaccessible, and almost invisible, 
to each other." Study is the resource of soli- 
tude : but education had not prepared and qua- 
lified for smy liberal studies the mechanics and 
peasants, who filled the monastic communities. 
They might work : but the vanity of spiritual 
perfection was tempted to disdain the exercise 
of manyal labour; and the industry must be 
faint and languid, which is not excited by the 
sense of personal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they migbf '^^^y^ d«- 
employ the day, which they passed in their cells^ Yisions. 
either in vocal or mental prayer : they assembled 
in the evening, and they were awakened in the 
night, for the public worship of the monastery. 
Tlie precise moment was determined by the stars, 
which are seldom clouded in the serene sky of 
Egypt ; and a rustic horn or trumpet, the signal 
of devotion, twice interrupted the vast silence of 
the desert.* Even sleep, the last refuge fsi the 

" The Tib, 8th, 29th, 30th, Slst, 34th, 57th, 60th, Sath, and 95th 
articles of the Rult of Paehomiun, Impose most ititoKrable fawt of si« 
lence and mortification. 

* The diurnal and ndcturnal prayers of the monks' are copioctsly 
discussed by Cassian in the third and fourth books of his Institu- 
' lions ; and he constantly prefers the liturgy, which an ang^i 2iad dle- 
tated to the monasteries of Tabcnne^ 

S3 
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CHAP, unhappy, was rigorouslj measured ; the vacant 
xxxvir. iiQurs of the monk heavily rolled alonff, withoat 
business or pleasure; and before the close of 
each day, he had repeatedly accused the tedious 
progress of the sun.^ In this comfortless state, ra* 
perstition still pursued and tormented her wretch* 
ed votaries."^ The repose which they had sought 
in the cloister was disturbed by tardy repentaoice, 
profane doubts, and guilty desires ; and, while 
they considered each natural impulse as an un* 
pardonable ^, they perpetually trembled on the 
edge of a flaming and bottomless abyss. Prom 
the painful struggles of disease and deqmtr, these 
vnhappy victims were sometimes relieved by mad- 
ness or death; and, in the sixth century, an hos- 
pital was founded at Jerusalem for a smaR fMtion 
of the austere penitents, who were deprived of 
their senses/ Their visioFns, before they at- 
tained this extreme and acknowledged term of 
ft-enzy, have afforded ample materials of superna- 
tural history. It was their ftrm persuasion, that 

' Otmiaot from bis own eqpcrieiMt^ describes the acedia» or list- 

]et8nefs of n^iod and body, to which a inonk w^ exposed, wl^ he 

sighed to find himself alone. Saepiusque egreditur et ini^e^tur od- 

lin» et solem veliit ad occaiom tirditts properantenr crebrius intue* 

' tur* (lasdttit. X, I). ... 

9 The temptations and sufferings of Stagirius were communicated 
by that unfortunate youth to his ftiei^ St. Chrysostom. See Mi4- 
dIeton*8 Works, vol. i, p. 107-110. Something similar introduces 
tiw life of every •ssiiit i »nd the fumous Imgo« or Ign»ti\is, the found- 
tr of tbr Jesuits, (Vide d'lnigo ^ GuipoMp% tpm. i, p. 29-38>» may 
serve as a memorable example. 

■ Flnajf HiM. Bcdesiastiqiie* torn* viii P-,^* I h«.ve read some- 
wbore, in the Vitae Patrum« but I oumot reooyar the piace» that te- 
9«r^ I believe nua^, of the mwfcs* wbp did |iot reveal their Umpt* 
ations to (he abbot, became guilty •£ wiidde. 
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the dr which they breathed* was peopled with chap. 
invisible eoeoues; with innumerable demons, who ^^^^^ 
watched every occasion, and assumed every form, 
to terrify, and iil;x>ve all to tempit, their un* 
guarded virtue. The imagination, and even Uie 
senses, were deceived by the illusions of distem- 
pered fanaticiam ; and the hermit, whose mid* 
night prayer was oppressed by i«iv<duntary slum^ 
ber, might easily confound the }d)antoms of 
horror or delight,^ which had occupied hia sleep- 
ing, and his wakings dreamB.' 
The monks^ wiere divided into two classes : the The ca. 

nobites 

Casncbites, who liv^ed under a common, and re<- and Ant^ 
gular, discifdine; and tjie Amichorets^ who in*""^^'*^^' 
dulged their unsocial, independent, fanaticism.^ 
The most devout, or the most ambitious, of the 
spiritual brethren, renounced the convent, as tibey 
had renounced the world. ^ The fervent, mona* 
steries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, were sur- 
rounded by a iMuxa^ a distant circle of solitary 

* See the seventh and eighth Collations of Cassian, who gravely 
examines, why the demons were grown less active and numerous 
since the tiine ef St. Antony. Ro8we^de*s copious index ta the Vt« 
t«e Patrum will point out a variety of infernal scenes. The devils 
were most formidable in a female shape. 

' For the distinction of the CmwMttM and the HermiU, especially 
in Egypt, see Jerom, (torn, j, p. 45, ad Rusticum) ; the first Dia- 
logue of Sulpicius Sevcrus, Rufinus, (c. H, in Vit. Patrum, L ii, p. 
♦78) ; Paladius, (c. 7, 69, in Vit. Patrum, 1. viii, p. 712, 75S), and, 
above all, the eighteenth and nineteenth Collations of Cassian. These 
writers, who compare the common, and solitary iife» reveal the a- 
buse and danger of the latter. 

■ Suicer. Thesaur. Ecclesiast. torn, ii, p. 205, 216. Thomassin 
(Discipline de rEglise, torn, i, p. 1501, 1502) gives a good aceeuntof 
these cells. When Gcrasimus founded his monastery, in the wilder^ 
nc88 of Jordan, U was accompanied by a Laura of seventy cells* 
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CHAP, cells; and the extravagant penance of die hermits 
XXXVII. was stimulated by applause and enwlation.* Thev 
sunk under the painful weight of crosses and 
chains ; and their emack^ed limbs were confined 
by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, ^id greaves, of 
massy, and rigid, iron. All superfluous encum- 
brance of dress they contemptuousdy cast away; 
and some savage saints of both sexes have been 
admired, whosenaked bodies were only coveredby 
their long hair* They aspiredtoreducethemselves 
to the rude and miserable state in which the hu- 
man brute is scarcely distinguished above his' kin- 
dred animals: and a numerous sect of anachorets 
derived their name from their humble practice of 
grazing in the fields of Mesqiotamia with the 
common herd/ They often usurped the den of 
^ome wild beast whom theyaffected^to resemble ; 
they buried themselves in some gloomy cavern 
which art or nature* had scooped out of the rock ; 
atid the marble quarries of Thebais are still in- 
scribed with the monuments of their penance.' 
The most perfect hermits are supposed to have 
passed many days without food, many nights 
without sleep, and many years without speaking; 

» Theodoret, in a lar^ volume, (the Thilotheus in Vit. Patrura, 
i. iXf p. 7dS«863), has coUccted the lives and miracles of thirty ana- 
chorets. Evagrius (L i, c. 12) more briefly celebrates the monks and 
hermits of Palestine. 

7 Sozomen, 1. vi, c. 33. The great St. Ephrem composed a pane- 
gyric on these ^M'xtf^, or grazing monks, (Tillemont. Mem. Ecdcs. 
torn, viii, p. 292). 

" The P. Sicard (Missions, du Levant, torn, ii, j> 217-233) exa- 
mined the caverns of the Lower Thebais with wonder and devotion. 
The inscriptions are in the old Syri«c character, which was used bj 
the Christians of Habyssinia. 
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ftncl g'lorious was the man (I abuse that name) chap. 
who contrived any cell, or seat, of a peculiar ^^^^' 
construction, which might expose him, in the 
most incoftwnient posture, to the inclemency 
of the sisastons. 

Among these heroes of the monastic life, the Simeon 
name and genius of Simeon Stylites* have been a7d. 39&, 
tmm^ortalized by the singular invention of an*^^' 
aerial penance. At the age of thirteen, the young 
Syrian deserted the profession of a shepherd, and 
threw himself into an austere monastery. After 
a long" and painful novici£(te, in which Simeon was 
repeatedly saved from pious suidde,heestaUi8hed 
his residence on a mountain about thirty or forty 
miles to the cast of Antioch. Within the space 
of a mandara^ or circle of stones^ to which he had 
attached himself by a ponderous chain, he as- 
cended a column, which was successively raised 
from the height of nine, to tliat of sixty, feet, 
from the ground*^. In. this last, and lofty, sta- 
tion, the Syrian anachoreii resisted the heat of 
thirty summers, and the coU«of as many winters. 
Habit and exercise instructed him to maintain l^s 
dangerous situation without fear or giddiness, and 
successively to assume the different postures of 
devotion. He sometimes prayed in an erect atti- 

• See Theodorct, (in Vit. Patrum, 1. ix, p. 848-854) ; Antony, (in 
Vit. Patrum, I. i, p. 170-177) ; Cosmas, (in Asseman. Bibliot. Ori- 
ental, torn, i, p. 239-253) ; Evagrius, (1. i, c. 13, 14), andTillemont, 
(Mem. Eccles. torn, xv, p. 347-89?). 

* The narrow circumference of two cubits, or three feet, which 
Evagrius assigns for the summit of the column, is incdnsistejrt. with 
reason, with facts, and with the rules of architecture, Th« people 
who saw it from below might be easily deceived. 
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CHAP, tude, with bis out-stretched aratSy in the 
« J of a cross ; but his most familiar practice was that 



of bending his meagre skeleton from the 
to the feet ; and a curious 8{)ectator, after duo)- 
bering tweke hundred and forty-four repetitions, 
at length desisted from the endless acoouBt. Tk 
progress of an ulcer in his thigh^ might shorten 
but it could not disturb, this celesiUU life; aadthe 
patient hermit expired, without descending from 
his column. A prince who should Qapriciooslj 
inflict such tortures^ would be deemed a tyrant; 
but it would surpass the power of a tfmti to 
impose a Imig and miserable existence on there* 
luctant yictims of hia cruelty. This voluutarj* 
martjTdoin must have gradually ilesfaroyed the 
aensitulity both of die mind and bo^y ;nor can it 
be presumed that the fanatics, who torment tbesi- 
selves, are stisceptihlir of any lively affection f<)f 
the rest of mankind, A cruel uitfeeUng temper 
has distinguished the monks of evay age asd 
country : their stem indiffsrence, which fe seW^ 
mollified by personal fr^enddi^* is inflamed by 
religious hatred ; and their merciless ^eal ba^ 
strenuously administered t|ie holy office of the 
inquisition. 
^d^l?. The monastic saints, who excite only thecon- 
•hip of the tempt and pity of a philosopher, were resi 

monks. .^ , ^ j j i i • i 

and almost adored, by the prmce and 

' I must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal concerning ^^^^^ 
Tigin of Hifa uleer. It iaa Uefi) reporUd, that the Devil, tismH 
an angtUe for«i, invited bim to ascend^ like Elijah, into t ^^ 
•hariot. Th0 saint too hastily raised his foot, and $atan seized ^^- 
moment of inflicting this chastisemeiit oo his vanity. 



Successive crowdgof pilgrifns from6aulandl»dia ch ap^ 
saluted the divitie pillar of Simeim: ihe tribes of ^5^^'** 
Saracens disputed in arms the honour of his bene* 
dictioii ; the queens of Arabia and Peraa grate- 
fvAly confessed his sapematnral virtue; and the 
angelic hermit was conmlted by the youpger 
Theodosiusy m the mostimportfoit concerns of the 
church and state. His remains were transported 
from the mountain of Telenissa, bj a solemn pro^ 
cession of the patriarph, the masterrgen^aral of die 
East, six Inshops, twei^ty^one counts or tiibuneSc 
and ^x thousand soldiers ; and Aatifich reverb 
his bones, as her glorious ornament andimpr^ 
nable defence. The fame of the apostles and 
martyrs waci gradually eclipsed by these recent 
mid popular anachorets ; the Christian world fell 
prostrate before their shrines ; and the miracles 
ascribed to their relics exceeded, at least in num*^ 
ber and duration, the spiritual explmts of their 
lives. But the golden legend of their lives* was 
embelltshed by the artful credulity of their in^ 
terested brethren ; and a believing age was easily 
persuaded, that th^ sUgiitest csqyriqe of an Egyp- 
tian or a Syrian monk, had been snffideiit to ifi* 
terrupt the eternal laws of the universe. The 
favourites of Heaven were accustomed to cure 
inveterate diseases with a touch, a word, or a 

* I know not bow to ««lect or speci(j the miraclM contained in the 
Vitm BiUrwfi of Rosweyde, as the number very much exceeds the 
thousand pages of that volttmmous work. An elegant specimen majr 
be found In the IXalognes of Sulpici'as Severusy and his life of St. 
Martin. He reteres the monks of Egypt ; yet he insults them with 
the remark, that th*ji never raised the dead ; whereas the bisliop of 
Tours had restored three dead men to life. 
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CHAP, disti^n t messa^; and to expel the most obstinate 
^^^2!l demons from the souls, or bodies, which they 
possessed. They familiarly accosted, or impe- 
riously commanded, the lions and serpents of the 
desert ; infused vegetation into a sapless trunk; 
suspended iron on the surface of the water; passed 
the Nile on the back of a crocodile, and refreshed 
themselves in a fiery furnace. These extravagant 
tales, which display the fiction, without the ge- 
nius of poetry, have sertoudy affected the reason, 
Supenti- the faith, and the morals, of the Christians. Their 
2^ ^^ breduUty debased and vitiated the faculties of the 
mind ; they corrupted the t^vidence of history ; 
and superstition gradual^ exl^n^ished thehostile 
light of philosophy and scieQae. Every mode of 
l*e]i^ous worship which bad been practised by the 
saints, evety mysterious do<:trine which they be- 
lieved, was fortified 1^ the sanction of divine re- 
velation, and all thb manly virtues were oppressed 
by the servile and pusillanimous reign of the , 
monks. If it be possible to ti^easure the interval ' 
between the philosophic writings of Cicero and 
the sacred legend of Tbeodoret, between the cha- 
racter of Cato and that of Simeon, we. may ap- 
preciate the memorable retolution which was 
accomplished iu the Roiiaafi empire within a pe- 
riod offive hundred years; 
II. Co!f- II. Xhe progress of Christianity has been 
oFTHB nwked by two glorious and decisive victories: 
itux'r ^^^^^ ^^ learned and luxurious citizens of the Ro- 
man empire ; and over the warlilte barbarians of 
Scy tbia and Germany, who subverted the empire, 
and embraced the religion, of the Romans. The 
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Goths were the fOTemost of ibHe savage proste- chap. 
lytes; and the nation was indebted for its conver-xxxvii. 
sion to a countryman, or, at least, to a subject^r 
worthy to be ranked among the inventors of use- 
ful arts, who have deserved the remembrance and 
gratitude of posterity. A great number, of Ro- 
man provincials had been led away into captivity 
by the Gothic bands, who ravaged Asia in the 
time of Gallienus : and of these captives, many 
were Christians, and several belonged to the ec- 
clesiastical order. Those involuntary missionaries, 
dispersed as slaves in the villages of Dacia^ suc- 
cessively laboured for the salvation of their mas- 
ters. The seeds, which they planted, of the evan-i 
gelic doctrine, were gradually propagated ; and 
before the end of a century, the pious work was 
achieved by the labours of Ulphilas, whose ant 
cestors had been transported beyond the Danube 
from a small town of Cappadocia* 

Ulphiias, the bishop and apostle of the Goths,^ uiphiias, 
acquired their love and reverence by his blameless t^Goths, 
life and indefatigaUe zeal; and they received, a. a 36o, 
with implicit confidence, the doctrines of truth 
and virtue, which he preached and practised. He 
executed the arduous task of translating the Scrip- 
tures into their native tongue, a dialect of the 
German, or Teutonic, language : but he pru- 
dently suppressed the four books of Kings, as they 
might tend to irritate the fierce and sanguinary 

* On the subject of Ulphilas, and the conversion of the Goths, see 
Sozomen, 1. vi, c. 37; Socrates, I. iv, c. 33; Theodoret, I. iv, c. 37'; 
Philostorg. 1. ii, c. 5. The heresy of Philostorgius appears to have 
fiven him superior means of information. 
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chaK sfMiit of the barfaariaB& The mde, iiiiperfect» 
^ZUL i^^ of soldiere and shepherds, so ill qvalified 
to communicate any spiritual kteas, was faajHroved 
and modulated by his genius ; and Ulphifais» be- 
fore he could frame his version, was obliged to 
compose a new alfriiabet of twenty-four letters ; 
four of which he invented, to express the pecidiar 
sounds that were unknown to the GredL, aadLa-^ 
tin, pronunciation/ But the prosperous state of 
the Gothic church was soon i^cted by war and 
intestine cfiscord, and the chieftains were divided 
by religion as well as by interest. Fritigiam, the 
friend of the Romans, became the proselyte of 
Ulphilas ; while the haughty soul of Atkanaric 
disdained the yoke of the empire, and of the Gos- 
pel. The faith of the new converts was trksd by 
the persecution which he excited. A waggon, 
bearing aloft the shapeless image, of Thor^ per- 
haps, or of Woden, was conducted in solemn pro* 
cession throu^ the streets of the canqp ; and the 
rebels, who refused to worship the God of their 
fathers, were immediately burnt, with their tents 
and families. The character of Ulphibs recom- 
mended htm to the esterai of the eastern court, 
where he twice appeared as the minister of peace; 

' A mulalated copy of the four gospels, in the Gothic version, Ivm 
published A. D. 1665, and is esteemed the most ancient monument 
of tk« Teutonic language, though Wetitein attempts, by some fri- 
IkOoui conjecturoB, to deprive Ulphilas of the honour of the work. 
Two of the four additional letters eitpress the IF, and our own TL 
See Simon. Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament^ torn, ii, p. 219- 
t23. Mill. Prolegom. p. 161, edit. Kuster. Wetstein, Pirolegom. 
^m. i, p. 114. 
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he pleaded the cause of the distressed Goth^» who ch A p. 
implored the prc^ction of Valens; and the name ^ 
of Moses was applied to this spiritual guide, who 
conducted his people, through the deep waters of 
the Danube, to the Land of Promi^.^ The de- 
vout shepherds, who were attached to his person, 
and tractable to his voice, acquiesced in their set« 
tlement, at the foot of the Maesian mountains^ in 
a country of woodlands and pastures, which sup« 
ported their flocks and herds, and enabled them 
to purchase the corn and wine of the more plea- 
tiful provinces. These harmless barbarians muU 
tiplied in obscure peace, and the profession of 
Christianity.** 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Visi* The Goths, 
goths, universally adopted the religion of the Ro* Burguit*. 
inans, with whom they maintained a perpetual emb'i^ 
intercdurse of war, of friendship, or of conquest prutian- 
In their long and victorious march from the Da- kf d, 4oo, 
nube to the Atlantic ocean, they converted their *** 
allies ; they educated the rising generation ; and 
the devotion which reigned in the camp of Alaric^ 
or the court of Thoulouse, miglit edify, or dis- 
grace, the palaces of Rome and Constantinople.' 

« Philostorgius erroneously places this passage under the reign of 
Constantine ; but I am much inclined to believe that it preceded th« 
great emigration. 

*^ We are obliged to Jornandes (de Reb. Get. c. 51, p. 68S) for 
a short and lively picture of these lesser Goths. Gothi minores, 
populus immensusy cum svio Pontifice ipsoque primate Wullila. The 
last words, if they are not mere tautology, imply some temporal ju- 
risdiction. 

' At non ita Gothi non ita Vandali; malis licet doctoribus institU" 
ti, mdliores tamen etiam in hac parte quam nostri. SalviAn de Gu«- 
hern. Dei, 1 vii, p. 243. 
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CHAP. During the same period, Christiamty waseni- 
X iL j„.gj»^^| |jy almost all the barbarians, ivho esta- 
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bh'shed their kin^^doms on the ruins of the western 
empire ; the Burgundians in Gaul, the Suevi in 
Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the Ostrogoths in 
PannoDia, and the various bands of mercenaries, 
that raised Odoacer to the throne of Italy. The 
Franks and the Saxons still persevered in the er- 
rorsof paganism; but theFranks obtained the mo- 
narchy of Gaul by their submission to the example 
of Clovis; and the Saxon conquerors of Britain 
were reclaimed from their savage superstition by 
the missionaries of Rome. These barbarian pro- 
selytes displayed an ardent and successful zeal in 
the propagation of the faith. The Merovingian 
kings, and their successors, Charlemagne and the 
Othos, extended, by their laws and victories, the 
dominion of the cross. England produced the 
apostle of Germany ; and the evangelic light was 
gradually diffused from the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, to the nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, 
and the Baltic.^ 
Motives of rj^i^Q diiferent motives which influenced the 

their faith. 

reason, or the passions, of the barbarian converts, 
cannot easily be ascertained. They were often 
capricious and accidental ; a dream, an omen, the 
report of a miracle, the example of some priest, 
or hero, the charms of a believing wife, and, above 
all, the fortunate event of a prayer, or vow, 

^ Moshcim has slightly sketched the progress of Christianitj ia 
the North, from the fourth to the fourteenth century. The subjec* 
would afford materials for an ecclesiastic^, and even philosophical, 
history. 
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which, in a moment of danger, they had ad- chap. 
dressed to the God of the Christians.^ The early 
prejudices of education were insensibly erased by 
the habits of frequent and familiar society; the 
moral precepts of the Gospel were protected by 
the extravagant virtues of the monks ; and a spi- 
ritual theology was supported by the visible power 
of relics, and the pomp of religious worship. 
But therationaland ingenious mode of persuasion, 
which a Saxon bishop"" suggested to a popular 
saint, might sometimes be employed by the mis- 
sionaries, who laboured for the conversion of infi- 
dels. ^^ Admit," says the sagacious disputant, 
'^ whatever they are pleased to assert of the fa- 
" bulous, and carnal, genealogy of their gods 
'^ and goddesses, who are propagated from each 
" other. From this principle deduce their im- 
'* perfect nature, and human infirmities, the as- 
" surance they were hom^ and the probability 
" that they will die. At what time, by what 
" means, from what cause, were the eldest of the 
" gods or goddesses produced ? Do they still 
" continue, or have they ceased, to propagate ? 
" If they have ceased, summon your antagonist^ 
" to declare the reason of thisi strange alteratiqn. 
" If they still continue, the number of the gods 

' To such a cause has Socrates (1. vii, c. 30) ascribed the conversion 
of the Burgundians, whose Christian piety is celebvated by Orosius, 
(1. vii, c. 19). 

™ See an orignal and curious epistle from Daniel, the first bishop 
of Winchester, (Bed^, Hist. Eccles. Anglorum, 1. v, c. 18, p. 203, 
edit. Smith), to St. Boniface, who preached the Gospel among the 
Savages of Hess^ and Thuringia. Epistol. Bonifacii, Ixvii^ in the 
Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, torn, xiii, p. 93. 

VOL. VI. T 
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CHAP. «' must become infinite ; and shall we not risk, br 
^^^^li" ** *^^ indiscreet worship of some impotoit deitv, 
<' to excite the resentment of his jealous superior? 
** The visible heavens and earth, the whole sjrstem 
^* of the universe, which may be ccmceived by 
** the mind, k it created or eternal ? If created, 
'^ how, or where, could tibe gods themselves exist 
'< before the creation ? If eternal, how could they 
'' assume the empire of an indq[>endeDt and pre- 
*^ existing world? Urge these aiguments with 
^ temper and modoation ; insinuate, at season- 
^* able intervals, the truth, and beauty, of the 
'< Christian revelation ; and endeavour to md^e 
** the unbelievers ashamed, without making them 
^ angry." This metaphysical reasoning, too re- 
. fined perhaps for the barbarians of Germany, was 
fortified by the grosser weight of authority and 
popular consent. The advantage of temporal pro- 
sperity had deserted the pagan cause^ and passed 
over to the service of Christianity. The Romans 
themselves, the most powerful and enlightened 
nation of the globe, had renounced their ancient 
superstition ; and, if the ruin of their empire 
seemed to accuse the efficacy of the new faith, 
the disgrace was already retrieved by the conver- 
sion of the victorious Gk>ths. The valiant and for- 
tunate barbarians, who subdued the provinces of 
the West, successively received, and reflected, the 
same edifying example. Before the age of Char- 
lemagne, the Christian nations of Europe might 
exult in the exclusive possession of the temperate 
climates, of the fertile lands, which produced 
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corn, wine, and oil ; while the savage idolaters, chaf. 
and their helpless idols, were confined to the ex- ^J^yj^* 
tremities of the earth, thedark and frozen regions 
of the North.** 

Christianity, which opened the gates of Heaven ^^'^^^^ 
to the barbarians, introduced an important change version. 
in their moral and {political ccmdition. They re- 
ceived, at the same time, the use of letters, so es- 
sential to a religion whose doctrines are contained 
in a sacred book, and while they studied the di- * 
vine truth, their minds were insensibly enlarged by 
the distant view of history, of nature, of * the 
arts, and of society. The version of the Scrip- 
tures into their native tonjgue, which had facili- 
tated their conversion, must excite, among their 
clergy, some curiosity to read the original text^ 
to understand the sacred liturgy of the chtirch, 
and to examine, in the writings of the fathers, the 
chain of ecclesiastical tradition. These spiritual 
gifts were preserved in the Greek and Latin lan- 
^ages, which concealed the inestimable monu- 
ments of ancient learning. The immortal pro- 
ductions of Virgil, Cicero, and Livy, which were 
accessible to the Christian barbarians, maintained 
a silent intercourse between the reign of Augustus, 
and the times of Clovis and Charlemagne. The 
emulation of mankind was encouraged by the re- 
membrance of a more perfect state; ^nd the flame 
of science was secretly kept alive, to warm and 

'^ The sword of Charlemagne added weight to the argument ; hut 
when Daniel wrote this epistle, (A. D. 723), the M^ometans, who 
mgned from India to Spain, might have retorted it against the 
Christians. 

T 2 
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CHAP, enlighten the mature age of the western world. 
^^^^!^ In the most corrupt state of Christianity, the bar- 
barians might learn justice from the law^ and 
mercy from the gospel : and if the knovrledge of 
their duty was insufficient to guide tlieir actions, 
or to regulate their passions; they were sometimes 
restrained by conscience, and frequently punished 
by remorse. But the direct authority of rehgion 
' was less effectual, than the holy communion which 
• united them with their Christian brethren in spi- 
ritual friendship. The influence of these senti- 
ments contributed to secure their fidelity in the 
service, or the alliance, of the Romans^ to alle- 
viate the horrors of war, to moderate the insolence 
of conquest, and to preserve, in the downfal of 
the empire, a permanent respect for the name and 
institutions of Rome. In the days of paganism, 
the priests of Gaul and Germanyreigned over the 
people, and controuled the jurisdiction of the ma- 
gistrates; andthezealous proselytes transferredan 
equal, or more ample, measure of devout dbe- 
dience, to the pontiffs of the Christian faith. The 
sacred character of the bishops was supported by 
their temporal possessions ; they obtained an ho- 
nourable seat in the legislative assemblies of sol- 
diers and freemen ; and it was their interest, as 
well as their duty, to mollify, by peaceful coun- 
sels, the fierce spirit of the barbarians. The per- 
petual correspondence of the Latin clergy, the 
frequent pilgrimages to Rome and Jerusalem, and 
the growing authority of the Popes, cemented the 
union of th^ Christian republic ; and gradually 
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produced the similar manners, and common juris- chap. 
prudence, which have distinguished, from the rest "^^^^ 
of mankind, the independent, and even hostile, 
nations of modecn Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was checked J^^r ""e 
and retarded by the unfortunate accident, which in the 
infused a deadly poison into the cup of Salvation. ^ere"y. 
Whatever might be the, early sentiments of Ul- 
philas, his connections with the empire and the 
church were fcNrmed during the reign of Arianism. • 
The apostle of the Goths subscribed the creed of 
Rimini; professed with freedom, and perhaps with 
sincerity, that the Son was not equal, or consub* 
stantial, to the Father f communicated these 
errors to the clergy and people ; and in£eqted the 
barbaric world with an heresy ^^ which the great 
Theodosius proscribed and extinguished among 
the Romans. The temper and understanding of 
the new proselytes were not adapted to metaphy- 
sical subtleties; but they strenuously maintained, 
what they had piously received, as the pure and 
genuinedoctrines of Christianity. The advantage 

• The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths incb'ned to Semi-Arian- 
ism, since they would not say that the Son was a creature, though 
they h^d commnnioii with those who maintained that heresy. Their 
apostle represented the whole controversy as a question of trifling 
moment, which had heen raised by the passions of the clergy. Theo- 
doret, 1, iv, c. 37* 

p The Arftqlsm of the ^oths Has been imputed to^ the emperor 
Valens.— " Itaque justo Dei judicio ipsi eum vivum ixx:enderunt, 
** qui propter eumetiammprtuiyvitio erroris arsuri sunt." Orpsius, 
1. vii, c. 33, p. .554. This .cru^ sentence is confirmed by T^lemont, 
(Menu Kccle«» torn. vi» p. 6Q4-610), who cooUy obaerres, ** un seul 
" honune entraina dans Tenfer un nombre infini de Septentrionaux," 
&C. Salvian <4e Gubern. Dei» 1. v, p. .1501, 151) pities and excuses 
their involusitaiy error. 

T 3 
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CHAP, of preachingandexpounding the Scriptures in the 
Teutonic language, promoted the apostolic la- 
bours of Ulphilas and bis successors; and they 
ordained a competent number of bishopsand pres- 
byters, for the instruction of the kindred tribes. 
The Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and 
the Vandals, who had listened to the eloquence of 
the Latin clergy,** preferred the more intelligible 
lessons of their domestic teachers ; and Arianism 
was adopted as the national faith of the warlike 
converts, who were seated on the ruins of the 
western empire. This irreconcilable difference 
of religion was a perpetual source of jealousyand 
hatred; and the reproach of barbarian vtbs embit- 
tered by the more odious epithet of heretic. The 
heroes of the North, who had submitted^ with 
some reluctance, to believe that all their ancestors 
were in hell ;' were astonished and exasperated 
to learn, that they themselves had only changed 
the mode of their eternal condemnation. Instead 
of the smooth applause, which Christian kings are 
accustomed to expect from their loyal prelates, the 
orthodox bishops and their clergy were in a state 
of opposition to the Arian courts; and their indis- 
creet opposition frequently became criminal, and 
might sometimes be dangerous.* The pulpit^ 

^ Orosius affirms, in the year 416, (1. 7, tf. 41, p. 580), Uiat the 
churches of Christ (of the catholics) were filled wtth Huns» Sueri, 
Vandals, Borgundians* 

■ Radbod, king of the Prisons, was so much scandalized by this 
rash declaration of a missionary, that he drew hack hirfoot after he 
had entered tfie baptismal font. See Fleury Hist. Eceles. torn. Iz, 
p. 167. 

* The Bpistles of Sidonlus, bishop of ClenaoBt, under the Visi-' 
l^othsy and of (Avituf, bishop of Vieniu^ under the Btitgundians, 

expUdSf 
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that safe and sacred organ of sedition, resounded chap. 
with the names of Pharaoh and Holofernes ;* the ^^^^J; 
public discontent was inflamed by the hope or 
promise of a glorious dehverance ; and the sedi- 
tious saints were tempted to promote the accom- 
plishment of their own predictions. Notwith- General 
standing these' provocations, the cathoUcs Qf *®**''****"* 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy, enjoyed, under the reign 
of the:Arians, the free, and peaceful, exercise of 
their religion. Their haughty masters respected 
the zeal of a numerous people, resolved to die at 
the foot of their altars ; and the example of their 
devout constancy was admired and imitated by 
the barbarians themselves. The conqueror^ evad- 
ed, however, the disgraceful reproach, or confes- 
sion, of fear, by attributing their toleration to the 
Uberal motives of reason and humanity ; and while 
they affected the language, they imperceptibly 
imbibed the spirit, of genuine Qbristianitj. 

The peace of the church was sometimes inter- Anan per- 
rupted- The catholics were indiscreet, the barj- Srv^.**^ 
barians were impatient; and the partial acts of ^«- 
severity or injustice which had been recommended 
by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the or- 
thodo3^. writers.. The guilt of persecution may be 
imputed to £uric, iking of the Visigoths ; who 
suspended theexercise of ecclesiastical, or, at least, 
of epi$»copal functions ; and punished the popular 

explain, sometimes in dark hints, the general diBj>ositions of the 
catholics. The history of Clovis and Theodoric will suggest some 
particular facts. ' 

* Genseric confessed the resemblance, by the severity with which 
he punishsd such indiscreet allusions Victor Vitensis, l* 7, p. 10. 
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CHAP, bishops of Aquitflin with imprisomnent, exile, 
^^I!!l' ^^^ confiscation." But the cruel and absurd 
enteqirise of subduing the minds of a whcrfe 
people, was undertaken by the Vandals alone. 
^•^"J^j^^ Genseric himself, in his early youth, had re- 
477. nounced the orthodox communion ; and the 
apostate could neither grant, nor expect, a sin- 
cere forgireness. He was exasperated to find, 
that the Africans, who had fled before him in 
th^' field, 9till presumed to dispute his will in 
synodd and diurches; and his ferocious mind 
was incapable of fear, or of compassion. His 
catholic subjects were oppressed by intolerant 
laws, and arbitrary punishments. The language 
of Gtenseric was furious and forviidable; the 
knowledge of his intentions might justify the 
most unfavourable interpretation of his Actions ; 
and the Arians were jhepn^ached with the fre- 
quent executions, which stained the palace, and 
the dominions, of the tyrant. Arms a!nd ambi- 
tion w^re, however, the ruling passions of the 
A."i)!*4^. tt*<M^arch of the sea. But Hurineric, his ingknious 
son, who seemed to inherit only his vices, tOT- 
mented the catholics with the same unrelenting 
fury which had been fatal to his brother, his 
nephews, and the friends and favourites of his fa- 
ther : and, even to the Arian patriarch, who was 
inhumanly burnt alive in the midst of Carthage. 

» Such are the contemporary complaints of Sidonius, bishop of 
Clermont, (1. vii, c. 6, p. 182, &c. edit. Sirmond). Gregory of Tours, 
who quotes this Epistle, (I. ii, «. 25, in torn, ii, p. 174), extorts an 
unwarrantable assertion, that of the nine vacancies in A^uitain, some 
had been produced by episcopal murti/rdonu. 
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The rdiigious war was preceded and prepared chap- 
by an insidious truce ; persecution was made the ^^y^!; 
serious and important business of the Vandal 
court ; and the loathsome disease^ which hasten^ 
ed the death of Hunneric, revenged the injuries, 
without contributing^ to the deliverance of the 
church- The throne of Africa was successively • 

filled by the ttsro nephews of Hunneric ; by Gun- cunda- 
damund, who reigned about twelve, and by X"^.' 484! 
Thrasimund, who governed the nation above 
twenty-seven, years. Their administration was 
hostile and oppressive to the orthodox party; 
Gundamund appeared to emulate, or even to 
surpass, the a'uelty of his uncle; and, if at 
length he relented, if he recalled the bishops, 
and restored the freedom of Athanasian worship, 
a premature death intercepted the benefits of his 
tardy clemency. His brother, Thrasimund, was Thrasi- 
the greatest and most accomplished of the Vandal a."ik'496. 
kings, whom he excelled in beauty, prudence, 
and magnanimity of soul. But this magnanimous 
character was degraded by his intolerant zeal and 
deceitful clemency. Instead of threats and tor- 
tures, he employed the gentle, but efficacious, 
powers of seduction. Wealth, dignity, and the 
royal favour, were the liberal rewards of apos- 
tacy ; the catholics, who had violated the laws, 
might pturhase their pardon by the renunciation 
of their faith : and whenever Thrasimund medi- 
tated any rigorous measure, he patiently waited 
till the indiscretion of his adversaries furnished 
him with a specious opportunity. Bigotry was 
his last sentiment in the hour of death ; and he 
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CHAP, exacted from his successor a sokmn oath, that 

xxxvii. ji^ would never tolerate the sectaries of Athana- 

Hiideric, ^us. But Ills successor, Hilderic, the gentle son 

A. D. 583. Qf ^jj^ savage Hunneric, preferred the duties of 

huroimity and justice, to the vain obligation of 

an impious oath; and his accession was gloriously 

• marked by the restoration of peace and universal 

freedom. The throne of that virtuous, though 

A^^iT*63o ^^^^'l^' monarch, was usurped by his cousin Gell- 

mer, a zealous Arian ; but the Vandal kingdom, 

before he could enjoy or abuse his power, was 

subverted by the arms of Belisarius ; and tbe 

orthodox party retaliated the injuries which they 

had endured/ 

A general Xhc passiouatc declauiations of the catholics, 

Tiew of the 1 , . . /. 1 • 

persecution the sole faistoriaus of this persecution, cannot 
in Airjca. ^ff^j,^ ^^y distiuct serics of causes and events; 
any impartial view of characters, or counsels; 
but the most remarkable circumstances, that de- 
serve either credit or notice, may be referred to 
the foIloM'ing heads. — I. In the original law, 
which is still extant/ Hunneric expressly de- 

' The original monuments of the Vandal persecution are presenr- 
^ cd in the five books of the History of Victor Vitensis, (de Persecu- 

tiotie Vandalica), a bishop who was exiled by Hunneric ; in tke Life 
of St. Fulgentius, who was distinguished in the peraecution of Thra- 
simund, (in Biblioth. Max. Fatrum, torn, ix, p. 4-16), and in the first 
book of the Vandalic War, by the impartial Procopius, <c. 7, 8, p. 
166, 197, 198, 199). Doin. Ruinart, the last editor of Victor, hu 
illustrated the whole subject with a copious and learned apparatus of 
notes and supplement. (Paris, 1694). 

* Victor, iv, 2, p. 65, Hunneric refuses the name of catholics to 
the Honutouaians. He describes, as the veri Divinae Majestatis caU 
tores, his own party, who professed the faith, confirmed by moretbtn 
a thousand bishops, in the synods of Rimini and S^leiicia. 
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clares, and the declaration appears to be contact, ch Afu 
that he had faithfully transcribed the regulations f^f^^"' 
and penalties of the imperial edicts ; against the 
heretical congregations, the clergy, and the 
people, who dissented from the established reli- 
gion. If the rights of conscience had been un- 
derstood, the catholics must have condemned 
their past conduct, or acquiesced in their actual 
sufferings. But they still persisted to refuse the 
indulgence wiiich they claimed. While they 
tremUed under the lash of persecution, they 
praised the laudable severity of Hunneric himself; 
who burnt or banished great numbers of JMa- 
nichaeans ;* and they rejected, with horror, the 
ignominious compromise, that the disciples of 
Arius, and of Athanasius, should enjoy a reci- 
procal and similar toleration in the territories ot* 
the Romans, and in those of the Vandals.'' 
II. The practice of a conference, which the ca- 
tholics had so frequently used to insult and punish 
their obstinate antagonists, was retorted against 
themselves.^ At the command of Hunnmc, 
four hundred and sixty-six orthodox bishops 
assembled at Carthage ; but when they were ad- 

* Victor, ii. 1, p. 21, 22. LaudaMliar . . . videbatur. In the MSS. 
which omit this word, the passage is unintelligible. See Ruinart, 
Not. p. 104. • ' 

■ Victor, ii, 2, p. 22, 23. The clergy of Carthage called these 
conditions, periculosa ; and they seem, indeed, to have been proposed 
as a snare to entrap the catholic bishops. 

^ See the narratire of this conference, and the treatment of the 
biihops, in Victor, ii, 13-18, p. 35-42, and. the whole fourth book, 
p> 63-171. The third book, p. 42-62, is entirely filled by their apo. 
^ogy or confessioa of faith. 
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OiAP. mittecl into the hall of audience, they had the 
^^^^"* mortification of beholding the Arian Cirila ex- 
alted on the patriarchal throne. The disputants 
were separated, after the mutual and ordinary 
reproaches of noise and silence, of delay and 
precipitation, of military force and of popular 
clamour. One martyr and one confessor were 
selected amon;^ the catholic bishops; twenty- 
eig'lit escaped by flight, and eighty-ei^t by con- 
formity ; forty-six were sent into Corsica to cut 
timber for the royal navy; and three hundred 
and two were banished to the diflFerent parts of 
Africa, exposed to the insults of their enemies, 
and carefully deprived of all the temporal and 
spiritual comforts of life.'' The hardships of 
ten years exile must have reduced their numbers; 
and if they had complied with the law of Thra- 
simund, which prohibited any episcopal conse- 
crations, the orthodox church of Africa must 
have expired with the lives of its actual members. 
They disobeyed ; and their disobedience was pu- 
nished by a second exile of two hundred and 
twenty bishops into Sardinia ; where they lan- 
guished fifteen years, till the accession of the 
gi-acious Hilderic.*^ The two islands were judi- 

* See the list of^the African bishops, in Victor, p. 117-140, and 
Huinart's notes, p. 315-397. The schismatic name of Dcnatus fre- 
quently occurs, and they appear to have adopted (like our fanatics of 
the ]af;t age) the pious appellations of Deodatua, Deogratiqs^ QuidruU- 
deusy Ilabetdeum, &c. 

^ Fulgent. Vit. c. 16-29. Thrasimund affected the praise of n»- 
dcration and learning ; and Fulgentius addressed three books of con- 
troversy to the Arian tyrant, whom he styles piistime Rex. Biblioth. 

MaxixB. 
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ciously chosen by the malice of their Arian chap. 
tyrants- Seneca, from his own experience, has ^^^^* 
deplored and exaggerated the miserable state of 
Corsica,* and tlie plenty of Sardinia was over- 
balanced by the unwholsome quality of the air/ 
III. The zeal of Genseric, and his successors, for 
the conversion of the catholics, must have ren- 
dered them still more jealous to guard the purity 
of the Vandal faith. Before the churches were 
fiBally shut, it was a crime .to appear in a bar- 
barian dress ; and those who presumed to ne^ect 
the royal mandate, were rudely dragged back- 
wards by their long hair.^ The palatine officers, 
who refused to profess the religion of their 
prince, were ignominiously stripped of their ho- 
nours and employments; banished to Sardinia 
and Sicily ; or condemned to the servile labour^ 
of slaves and peasants in the fields of Utica. lu 
the districts which had been peculiarly allotted to 
the Vandals, the exercise of the catholic worship 
was more strictly prohibited ; and severe penal- 
Maxim. PaUum, torn, ix, p. 41, Only sixty bitdi^ps are mentioned 
as exiles in the life of Fulgeiftius ; they are increased to one hun* 
tired and twenty, by Victor Tunnunensis, and Isidore ; but the num- 
ber of two hundred and twenty is specified in the HuUgria MuodUif 
^nd a short authentic chronicle of the times. See Ruinart, p. 570* 
571. 

" See the base and insipid epigrams of the Stoic, who could not 
support exile with more fortitude than Ovid. Corsica might not pro- 
duce corn, wine, or oil ; but it could not be destitute of grass, water, 
and even fire. 

' Si ob gravitatem coeli interissent, vUe damnum. Tacit. Annal. 
»» 85. In this application, Thrasimund would have adopted the 
reading of some critics, utile damnum. 

< See these preludes of a general persecution, in Victor, ii, 3, 4, 7, 
and the two edicts of Hunneric, I. ii, p. 35 ; 1, iv, p. 64. 
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CHAP, ties were denounced against the guilty both of the 
^.^I"* missionary,*and the proselyte. By these arts, the 
faith of the barbarians was preserved, and their 
zeal was inflamed ; they discharged, with devout 
fury, the office of spies, informers, or execu- 
tioners; and whenever their cavalry took the 
field, it was the favourite amusement of the 
march, to defile the churches, and to insult the 
clergy of the adverse faction.*" IV. The citizens 
who had been educated in the luxury of the Ro- 
man province, were delivered, with exquisite 
cruelty, to the Moors of the desert. A vener- 
able train of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
with a faithful crowd of four thousand and 
ninety-six persons, whose guilt is not precisely 
ascertained, wete torn from their native homes, 
Jby the command of Hunneric. During the night, 
they were confined, like a herd of cattle, amidst 
their own ordure ; during the day they pursued 
their march over the burning sands ; and if they 
fainted under the heat and fatigue, they were 
goaded, or dragged along, till they expired in 
the hands of their tonijentors.* These un- 
happy exiles, when they reached the Moorish 
huts, might excite the compassion of a people, 
whose native humanity was neither improved by 
reason, nor corrupted by fanaticism : but if they 
escaped the dangers, they were condemned to 

*» See Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c. 7, p. 197, 198. A Moorish 
prince endeavoured to propitiate the God of the Christians, by bis di- 
ligence to erase the marks of the Vandal sacrilege. 

* See this story in Victor, ii, 8-12, p 30-34. Victor describes the 
distress of these confessors its an eye-witness. 
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share the distress^ of a savage life. V. It is in- chap. 
cumbent on the authors of persecution previously ^^^^"- 
to reflect, whether they are determined to sup- 
port it in the last extreme. They excite the 
flame which they strive to extinguish ; and it soon 
becomes necessary to chastise the contumacy, as 
well as the crime, of the offender. The fine^ 
which hie is unable or unwilling to discharge, 
exposes his person to the severity of the law ; ami 
his contempt of lighter penalties suggests the use 
and propriety of capital punishment Through 
the veil of fiction and declamation, we may 
clearly perceive, that the catholics, more espe- 
cially under the reign of Hunneric, endured the 
most cruel and ignominious treatment.^ Re- 
spectable citizens, noble matrons, and consecrated 
virgins, were stripped naked, and raised in the 
air by pulleys, with a weight suspended at their 
feet. In this painful attitude their naked bodies 
w^ere torn with scourges, or burnt in the most 
tender parts with red hot plates of iron. The 
amputation of the ears, the nose, the tongue, and 
the right hand, was inflicted by the Arians ; and 
although the precise number cannot be defined, 
it is evident that many persons, among whom 
a bishop* and a proconsuP may be named, 

^ See the fifth book of Victor. His passionate complaints are con- 
iinned by the sober testimony of Procopius, and the public declara- 
tion of the emperor Justinian. (Cod. 1. i, tit. xxvii). 

» Victor, ii, 18, p. 41. 

™ Victor. V, 4, p. 74, 75. His name was Victerianus, and he wa« 
a wealthy citizen of Adrumetum, who enjoyed the confidence of the 
king ; by whose favour be had obtained the office, or at Jeast the 
f itle, of Procojisul of Africa. 
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CHAR were entitled to the crown of martyrdom. The 
^^^^'A' same honour has been ascribed to tiie me- 
mory of Count Sebastian, who professed the 
Nicene creed with unshaken constancy ; and 
Genseric might detest, as an heretic, the brave 
and ambitious fugitive whom he dreaded as a 
rival." VI. A new mode of conversion, which 
might subdue the feeble, and alarm the timorous, 
was employed by the Arian ministers* They 
imposed, by fraud or violence, the rites of bap- 
tism ; and punished the apostacy of the catholics, 
if they disclaimed this odious and profane cere- 
mony, which scandalously violated the freedom 
of the will, and the unity of the sacrament.'' 
The hostile sects had formerly allowed the vali- 
dity of each other's baptism ; and the innovatioD, 
so fiercely maintamed by the Vandals, can be 
imputed only to the example and advice of the 
Donatists. VII. The Arian clergy surpassed, in 
re%ious cruelty, the king and' his Vandals; but 
they were incapable of cultivating the spiritual 
vineyard, which they were so desirous to possess. 
A patriarch^ might seat himself on the throne 
of Cartilage; some bishops, in the principal 
cities, might usurp the place of their rivals ; but 

" Victor, i, 6, p. 8, 9. After relating the firm resistance and dex- 
terous reply of Count Sebastian, he adds, quare alio generis argumento 
posteo bellicosum virum occidit. 

• Victor. V, 12, 13. Trliemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, vi, p. 609. 

P Primate was more properly the title of the bishop of Carthage ; 
but the name of patriarch was given by the sects and nations to their 
principal eccleriastic. See Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, torn. i. 
p. 1.55. 158. I 
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the smallness of their numbers, dud their igno- chap. 
ranee of the Latin language,"^ disqualified the ^^^^^" 
barbarians for the ecclesiastical ministry of a 
great church ; and the Africans^ after the loss 
of their orthodox pastors, were deprived df the 
public exercise^of Christianity. VIII. The em^ 
perors were the natural protectors of the Ho- 
moousian doctrine : and the faithful people of 
Africa, both as RomaQS and as catholics, pre* 
ferred Hieir lawful sovereignty to the usurpation 
of tb« barbarous heretics. l>uring an interval 
of peace sxkd friendship, Hunneric restored the 
cathedral of Carthage; at the intercession of 
Zeno, who reigned in the East, and of Placidia, 
the daughter and relict of emperors, and the 
sister of the queen of the Vandals.' But this 
decent regard was of short duration ; and the 
haughty tjrrant idisplayed his contempt fbr the 
religion of the empire, by sta<Kously arranging 
the bloody images of persecution, in all the 
principal streets through which the Roman am- 
bassador must pass in his way to the palace.* 
An oath was requested fron^ the bishops, vrha 
were assembled at Carthage, that they would sup- 
port the succession of his son Hilderic, and that 

4 Tke patriarch byrila himself publicly declared, that he did not 
understand Latin, (Victor, ti, 18, p. 42); Nesdo Latine; and he 
migtat converse with tolerable ease, without beii^ eapaUe of disput- 
ing or preaching in that language. His Vandal clergy were still 
more ignorant; and small confidence could be placed in the Africans, 
who faad conformed. 

« Victor, ii, 1, 2, p. 22. 

• Victor. T, 7, p. 77. He appeals to the ambassador himself^ 
whose name was tJranius. 

VOL. VI, V 
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QR'AF. thej would renounce all foreign or transmarine 
^^^^^; cmrespondeQce- ThisetfgagementjCQiisistentasit 
•should sefem with th^eir moral and religious duties, 
was F0fu«ed by the jnore sagacious members* 
of the iassembly. Their refusal^ faintly coloured 
by the pretenqe that it is, unlawful for a Christian 
to $we9l*9 must provoke the suspipions of a Jealous 
Ayr^i^t. , 
frau^ds"^ The- catholica, oppressed by iioyal aud 'mili- 
tary ft^rce> wer^. far superior tp their ad^^i'siaries 
iix Qumbers ami learning,. With the sat^e weapons 
.>^hich tli^e Qreek"" and l4atiu fathers had already 
prQyid^ for :the :Arikafi , controversy, they re- 
peoil^ty silem^d,. or: vanquished), the fie^qe and 
illiteralie ^si^cc^sors pf yiphilas. : The. conscious- 
4iffSjqf:theiriQwp, superiority might ^;have raised 
them abovq the arts, £Utid passions, of r^igious 
wfirfara Yet, ipsteadof assunjing si^qh honour- 
• ^e pride, the^ortbodox theologians wevetempted, 
hy, ^fi ^surance of impunity, to compose fie- 
tiops, whioh must be stigmatized witJ^ theepithets 
of fiiaud.^d, forgery. Tl^ey ascribed their own 
.pp)^nuc$4 worlds to ^^e mof;t venerable names of 
Cbrifiti^n antiqiUty : the diaracters of Athanasius 

* 'jiatutiorei, Victor^ iv, 4, p. 70. He plainly intimates that their 
quotation of the Gospel, ** Non jurabitis in toto,** was only meant to 
eltide the obligation of an Inconvenient oath. The ibrty-six bishops 
wh6 refusfed were bariished to Corstea ; the three hundred and twt) 
wlio swote, were' distributed through the provinces of Africa. 

• Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspee, in the Byzacene province, was of 
a senatoridl family, and had received a liberal education. He could 
repeat all Homer and Menander before he was allowed to study Latin 
his native tongue, (Vit. Fulgent, c. 1). Many African bishops might 
understand Oreekf and many Greek theologians were translated into 
Latin. 
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and Augustin were awkwardly personated by Vi- 
gilius and his disciples ;* and the famous creed, 
which so cleariy expounds the mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, is deduced, with 
strong probability, from this African school.^ 
Even the Scriptures themselves were profaned by 
their rash and sacrilegious hands. The memo* 
rable text, iwhich asserts the unity of the Three 
who bedr witness in Heaven,* is condemned by 
the universal silence of the orthodox fathers, 
ancient versions, and authentic manuscripts.* 

> Compai»the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigilius of ^Npsus, 
(p. 118, 119^ edit. Chiilet.). ^ He might ainusc ^ teamed reader with 
an innocent fiction $ but the subject was too grave, and the Africans 
were too ignorant. 

' The P. Quesnel started thffi opinion, which has been favourably 
received. But the three following truths, however surprisiog they 
may seem, are now universally acknowledged, (Gerard Vossius^ torn, vi, 
p. 516.522. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, viii, p. 667-^71). 1. St. 
Athanasiua ia not the author «f the creed which ia so frequently read 
in our churches.- 2, It does not appear to have exiet^, within a' 
century after his death. 3. It was originally composed in the Latin 
tongue, and, coosequentiy, in the yf^ft/^ttk provinces* 'Gennadius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, was .sp.much amazed by this e»» 
traordinary composition, that he . frankly pronounced it to :be the 
work of a drunken num. Petav. Dogmat. Theologica, torn. ii^l. vii,. 

' 1 John, V, 7. See Simon, Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament,' 
part i, c; xviii, p. 8P3-218 ; and tiart ii, c. Ix, p. 99-121 : and the 
elaborate Prolegomena and Annotat^ns of Dr. Mill and Wetat^in 
to their editions of the Greek Testament. In 1689, the papist Simon' 
strove to he. free ;, in 1707* th^.protest^t Mill wished to be a slave ; 
in 1751, the Armenian Wcitstein uaed the liberty of his times, and 
of his sect*, ....... " ' * 

/ Of a^ ,th^t.MSS4 90W e^t^ot, a)}ove fourscore in number, some 
oS which are i^r^e than ^20Q years .Q]4,.(Wetstein ad loc.), the orthodox 
copies of the Vatican, of ; the Cpmplt|tensian editors of Robert Ste« 
pbens, are become invisible; and the tm MSS. of Dublin and Berlin 

U 2 "• 
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CHAP. It was first alleged by the catholic bishops whom 
xxxviL Hunneric summoned to the conference of Car- 
" thage.'* An allegorical interpretation, in the 
form, perhaps, of a marginal note, invaded the 
text of the Latin bibles, which were renewed 
and corrected in a dark period of ten centuries.^ 
After the invention of printing,* the editors of 
the Greek Testament yielded to their own pre- 
judices, or to those of the times \^ and the pious 
fraud, which was embraced with equal zeal at 
Rome and at Geneva, has been infinitely mul- 

ara uiwrnrtfajT to form an exception. Sfee Emlyn's Works, vol. 
n» p» tn^tSS, 869.29»$ tnd M. de f^asfs four ingealoaB letters, 
in torn, viii and ix of the Journal Britannique. 

* Or, more properly, by the fivr bishops who composed and pub- 
Itdicd the profession of faHh In the name of their brettiren. They 
style this text, luce clarius, (Victor Vitensis de Persecut. Vandal. 
h iii, c, 11, p. 54). It is quoted soon afterwards by the African 
pMemics, V^ilius and Pulgentius. 

• In the eWenth and twellft centuriea» the taiUca were corrected 
by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, and by Kicohtf, a cardinal 
and librarian of the Roman church, secundum orthodoxam fidem, 
(Wdst^, Pralegom. p. S4, 85). Notwithstanding these corrections, 
the passage is stiU wanting in twenty-ive Latin MSS. (Wetstein ad 
loe.), the oldest and the fairest ; two qualities seldom united, except 
in manuscripts. 

* The art which the Germans had Invented was applied in Italy 
to the profane writers of Rome and Greece. The original Greek oi* 
the New Testament was pubtished about the same time (A. D. 1514, 
1516, 1520) by the industry of EraShius, and the nuniicence of 
Cardinal Ximenes. The Complutensian Polyglot cost the cardinal 
50,000 ducats. See Mattairs AnnaL Typograph. tom. ii, p. M« 
125-133; and WeUtehi, Prolegomena, p. 116-127. 

• The three witnesses have been estabUshed in our Gredc Testa- 
ments by the prudence of Erasmus ; the honest bigotry <>f Ae Com- 
plntensian editors; the typographieal fratid, or error, of Robert 
Stephens in the phidng a crotchet; and the dellbente lUsshood, •r 
strange misapprehension, of Theodore Beca. 
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tiplied in ev^ countrj and every language of chap. 
modem Europe. xxxvil 

Xhe example of fraud must excite suspicion : and mka- 
and the specious miracles by which the African ^^ 
catholics have defended the truth and justice of 
their cause, .may be ascribed, with more reason, 
to their own industry, than to the visible pro- 
tection of Heaven. Yet the historian, who views 
this religious conflict with an impartial eye, may 
condescaoid to mention one preternatural event, 
wliich will edify the devout, and surprise the 
incredulous. Tipasa,' a maritime colony of 
Mauritania, sixteen miles to the east of Ca^sarea, 
had been distinguidied, in ev^y age, by the 
orthiodox zeal of its inhabitants. They had 
braved the fury of the Donatists ;^ they resisted, 
or eluded, the tyranny of the Arians. The town 
was deserted on the approach of an heretical 
bishop: most of the inhabitants who eoidd |m*o- 
cure ships passed over to the coast of Spain ; and 
the unhi^py remnant, refusing all comntuokm 
with the usurper, still presumed to hold their 
pioji^, but illegal, assemblies. Their disobe- 
dience exasperated the cruelty of Hunneric. A 
military count was despatched from Carthoge to 
Tipasa : he cdlected the catholics in the Forum, 
and, in the presence of the whole province, de- 

' Plin. HisL NataraL v, 1. Itinerar. WesBding, p. Ifi. CeUarius, 
Geograph. Antiq. tdm. h, part U, p. 127. This Tipasa (w!iidi must 
not be confounded with* another in Numidia) was a town of som^ 
note, rince Vespasian endowed it with the right of Latinnii 

a 0|>tatus Milevitanus de Schism. Oonatist. 1. ii, p. 38. 

u3 
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CHAP, prived the guilty of itheir right hsMs and their 
^^^]^ tongues. But the holy confessors continued to 
speak without tongues ; and this miracle is at- 
tested by Victor, an African bishop, who pub- 
lished an history of the persecution, wltiiih two 
years after the event^ •^ If any ^ne,". says 
Victor, " should doubt of the truth, let him 
" repair to Constantinople, and list^ to the clear 
« and perfect language of Restitutus, the sub- 
f* deacon, one of these glorious suffb*ers» who 
** is now lodged in the palace of the em^^ror 
<* Zeno, and 4s respected by the devrovi em- 
« press." At Constantinoj^e we are astonished 
to find a cool, a learned, and unexeeptionable 
witness, without interest, arid withotit passion, 
^neas of Gaza, a Platonid philosopher,- has ac- 
(Jurately described his own observations; 06 these 
African sufiSerers. *♦ I saw them myself :- 1 heard 
'* tfeem speak: I dilig^ently ifa^uired by what 
'< me^ms such an articulate vmce couJd foe formed 
*^ Without any organ of speech : I used my eyes to 
** e^^ariJine the report of my ears : I opened their 
** mouth, and saw that the whole tongue had bf en 
" completely torn away by. the roots ; an opera- 
*^ Hon which the physicians genially suppo^ to 
** be mortal." * The testimony iof Mneas of Gaza 

^ Victor Vitensis, v, 6, p. 76. Ruinart, p. 483-487. 

^ ^neas Gazxus in Theophras^to, in Biblioth; Patrumt torn. ^ii» 
p. 664» 665. He was a ChnBtian^ aod composed, this Dialogue (the 
Theophrastiis) on the immor.tality of the soul ^ 2^14 the resurrection of 
the body ; besides twea.tjr-five EpUties, still, extj^pt., See Cave, (Hist. 
J^itteraria, p. 297), and Fabricius» (Bibl. Graec* tpm. i» p. 422). 
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D%ht be coi^rraed by* ther liuperfluous eviden^B ' chj^p* 
3f the dmperor JustiiuaQ> in a perpetiiat edict ; of ^^^i^ 
Count Marcellinus, in bis Chronide of the ttsaes ; > 
and of ^Pop6 Gregory I^ who bad rbsided at ,/?., 
Constantinople, as the minister of the Roman* .' 

pontiff,^ They all lived within the compass of r . 
a century ; and they all appeal to tbeir perjsional m . 

knowled^; or the pul^ notoriety^ for the truth ^ 

of a miracle, which was repeated in sert^ral in* 
stances, dii^laydl on tiie greatest tiieatre o£ the 
worlds ^d submitted^ during^ a^ series of years, to 
the calm examination of the senses.: This ^oqienia^ 
tiiralgtf^oftheAfrican0oitfe6SocSjwho'spi]lE0with*< 
out tongues^ will comnksfRd the assent bf tfabse, and^ 
of those only; who already lieli^ve that ihent* lan- 
guage was pure and ortbodoat. ^ But iUe stuUwm 
mind of-an infidel is guarded by seGr6t,)ii^«ttf able, 
suspicion ; and the Arian, or Soctniim,: Wthohas 
seriously rejected the doctrine of the (Trinitji, will 
not be^shaken by the most plausible evidoaoe. of 

an Athanasian miracle* ' ; > 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths .persei!»ed in The i 
th^ prdession of Arianitoi tlllthe final ruin ofthe ^a^ ^ 
kingdoms wbicb they had fbulided in Africa aod ^^barians 
Italy* ,The Jbarbariaiis of Gaul submitted toi Jliie a. d. 500J 



iruin 
of Arian- 



700. 



^ Justinian. Codex, L i, tit. jxviu MaroalUn. m Cioon* p. i5, in 
Thesaur. TemporuinScalHifer.. ProcopiiM, de BelL Vandal. L i, c.7, 
p< 196. Gnegor. Magnus. Dialdg. iii, 33. . None of ..these -witnesae^ 
liave specified the number of the con^sord, whkh is iiaced at sixty in 
an old menology, (apud Roinart, p. 486>. Two of ^tbem lost their 
speech by fornication ; but the miracle is enhanced by t&e singular 
instance of a boy who had never «poken before his tongue was <*ut 

fiUt. . • . « V ' . * 
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CH AP. orthodox domimon of the Franks; and Spain was 
^?5^ restored to the catholic church by the voluntary 

conversion of the Visigoths. 
^ mtr- This salutary revohition * was hastened by the 
grAom of example of a royal martyr» whom our calmer 
gild in ' reason may style an ungrateful rebel. Leovi- 
a^eTJtt- ^^^ ^^ Gothic monardi of Spain* deserved the 
^^ respect of his enemies^ and the love of hia sub- 
jects; the catholics enjoyed a free tol^^tion, 
and his Arian synods attempted^ without siuch 
success, to reconcile their, scruplefl bjr abolishing 
the unpopular rite of a ^dc<»id.b^>tism. Hia eldest 
son Hermenegild, who was invested bj his fa- 
ther with the royal diadem, and the fair prin- 
cipaUty of Bfietica» contracted an honour aUe and 
orthodox alliance with a Merovingian princess, 
the daughter of Sigibert^king of Austrasia, and 
of the famous Bninechild. The beauteous In- 
gundis, who was no more than thirteen years 
of age, waa received^ beloved, and persecuted, in 
the Arian court of Toledo ; and her^ rdigious 
constancy wasalt^nately assaulted witJx blwdish- 
ments and vblenoe by GoisvintJia, the Gothic 
queen, who abused the double claim of maternal 
auliiority.^ Incensed by her resistance, Gois- 

' Sie lh« two gwerd kitUMrU&t of Spain, MariaM» (Hist. d« Rebus 
Hispanifiy torn, i, L ▼, c 1S«1^ p. 182*19i)» and Feneni, (French 
franalatloii* torn, ii, p. SO^SiT). Mariana abnost forj^ets Uiat he 
la a Jesuit* to aaamie the atyk and spirit of a lUiman dasdc. 
Forreraay an indnatrioiia compiler,', revicfiva^ his /actSy and rectifies 
his cbronokq^. 

* Goisvintba suoocaaiYely macried two iungs of the Visigoths: 
Athapigild, to whom she bort Brunechild, the miPther of Ingundt* • 



tiatha seiaeci the cathc^c princess ^ by bei^ lon^ chaf. 
hwr, inhumanly ilasbed her ^ain9t the grmind, ^^^^^^'^ 
kicked her tiH she was covered with blood, and 
at last gave orders that she should be stripped, 
and thrown into la bason or fish-pond.'' Love^ 
and honour might excite Hermenegiid to resent 
this injurious treatment of his bride ; and he was 
gradually persuaded that Ingundis suffered for 
the cause of divine trutli. Her tender complaints, 
and the '^weighty arguments of Leander, arch^ 
bishop of Seville, accomplished his conversion ; 
and the heir of thef Gothic monarchy was initiated 
in the Nfc^e faith fey the solemn rites of <M^ 
firmation.** Thie - rash youth, inflamed by ze^i, 
and perhaps by ambition, was tempted to violate 
the duties of a sdn, and a subjecA; and the ca- 
thoHcs of Spaitf , although they could not ami- 
plain of perseeution, applauded bis {uous rebel- 
lion against an heretical fatten The civil war 
was protracted by the long and obstinate sieges of 
Merida, Cordov^ and Seville, which had stre- 
nuously espoused the party of HenftenegikL He 
invited the orthodox barbarians, the Suevi^ and 

v4 Uf vjfiBd, wliotf two ioa9, HemeBegild aiid Becftred, were the 
issue of a fonner marriage. 

» IracundisB furore succcnsa, adprehensam per comam capitis puel- 
lam in temm cMiUtfit, et diu calcilmt verberMam, w aangoint cm. 
entatam, jtxssltexpoIUri, et piscinas InAmergi. Greg. Turon. 1. v, c. 
39, in torn. H, p. t$5. Gregory is one of our best originals for thi» 
portion of history. ^ 

• The cithqiicf who adfliitted the b«pti$m of heretics, repeated the 
rite, or, as it was afterwards styled, the sacrament of confirmation, to 
which they ascribed many mystic aad manrellous pruogstiM, both 
visible and iavUibl*. Se« Chtrdon, Hist. d«s Saciam^f. torn, i, p. 
405.552. 
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CHAP, the FfBnks, to the destruction of his native land: 
xxxvii. Y^Q solicited the dangerous aid of the Romans, 
who possessed Africa^ and a part of the Spanish 
coast ; and his holy ambassador, the archbishop 
J^ander, effectnally negotiated in person with 
the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the ca- 
tiidics were crushed by the active dilig^mce of a 
monarch who. commanded the troops and trea- 
sures of ^in; and the guilty Hertneneg^ild, after 
his vain attempts to resist or to escsape, was com- 
pelled to surrender himself into the hands of an 
incensed father. Leovigitd was ^11 mindful of 
that sacred chairacter ; and the rebel, despoiled of 
the regal ornaments, was still permitted^ in a 
decent exile, to profess tke catholic religion. 
His repeated ated unsuccessfA^}; treasons at length 
provoked the indigqatiori of the Gothic kiag; 
and the nenten^eof defitb, which he pronounced 
with i^parent rehtotimc^ w;as priva.tdy executed 
in the tower oCS^Ule* The ii^xible. c<»istanc]r 
with whiclv he refuged t<) accept 4^ Arian com- 
munion, as tibe piioe.of his safelty, may excuse 
the honours' that have been paid to the nDemorj 
of St, Hermenegild. His wife and infant son 
were detained by the Romalns-in ignbniinious 
captivity :.and this .domestic misfortune tarnish- 
ed the glories of Leovigild, and .embittered the 
last moments of liis life. \ ^ 

Conversion j^jg son Hud succcssor, Rccarcd, the first ca- 

ofRecared 

and the thoUc king of Spain, had imbibed the faith of 
^**^aln!^ his unfortunate brother, which he supported with 
589^' ^^ ^^^^ prudence andsuccess. Instead of revolting 
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against bis ifkther,Recared patientlyexpected the chap. 
hour of bis death. Instead of condemning bis ^^^]I2!* 
memory, he piously supp6s6d, that the dying 
monarch bad abjured the errors of Arianism, and 
recommended to his son the conversion of the 
Gothic nation. ^ To accomplish that salutary end, 
Recared convened an assemblyof the Arlan clergy 
and nobles, declared himself a catholic, and ex- 
horted them to imitate theexample of theirpriniese. 
Tlie laborious interpretation of doubtful texts, or* 
the curious ^rsuit of metaphysical arguments, 
would have exdted an endless controversy; and 
the monarch discreetly proposed to his illiierate 
audience two substantial and visible arguments, 
the testimony of Earth, and of Heaven. The 
Earth had submitted to the Nicene synod: the 
Romans, the barbarians, and the inhabitants of 
Spain, unanimously professed the same orthodox 
creed ; and the Visigoths resisted, almost alone, 
the consent of the Christian world. A supersti- 
tious age was prepared to reverence, as the testi- 
mony of Heaven, the preternatural cures, which 
were performed by the skill or virtue of the ca- 
tholic clergy; the baptismal fonts of Osset in 
BoBtica,^ which were spontaneotjsly replenished 

P Osset, or Julia Constantia, was opposite to SeviUe, on the north- 
ern side of the Bcetis, (Plin. Hist. Natur. iii, 3) : and the authentic 
reference of Gregory of Tours (Hist. Francor. 1. vi, c. 43, p. 288) 
deserves more credit than the name pf Lusitania, (dc Gloria Martyr, 
c 24)> which has been eagerly embraced by the vain and superstitious 
Portuguese, (Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn, ii, p. 166). 
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CHAP, each year, on the vigil of Easter ;^ and the 
miraculous sliriue of St. Martin of Xourst wfaicb 
had already converted the Suevic prince and 
people of GaUicia/ The catholic king encoun- 
tered some difficulties on this important change 
of the national religion. A conspiracy, secretly 
fomented by the queenrdowager, was formed 
against his life ; and two counts excited a dan- 
gerous revolt in the Narbonnese Gaul. But Re- 
cared disarmed the conspirators, defeated the 
rebels, atid executed severe Justice ; whidi the 
Arians, in their turn, might brand with the re- 
proach of parsecution. Eight bishops, whose 
names betray their barbaric origin, aliyured their 
errors ; and all the hooks of Arian theology were 
reduced to ashes, with the house iti which they 
had been purposely collected. The whole body 
of the Visigoths and Sueviwere allured or driven 
into the pale of the catholic communion; the 
laitfa, at least of the rising generation, was fervent 
and sincere; and the devout lib^'ality of the 
barbarians enriched the churches and monas- 
teries of Spain. Seventy bishops, assenri>led in 
the council of Toledo, received the submission of 
their conquerors ; and the zeal of the Spaniards 
improved the Nicene creed, by declaring the pro- 

<! This miracle was skilfully performed. An Arian king sealed the 
doors, and dug a deep trench round the church, without being able 
to intercept the Easter supply of baptismal trater. 

' Kerrcras (tom. ii, p. 168-175, A. D. 550) has illustrated the dif- 
ficulties which regard the time and circumstances of the conversion 
of the Suevi. They had been recently united by LeoTigild to the Go- 
thic monarchy of Spain, 
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session of the Holy Ghost, from the Son, as well chap. 
as from the Father ; a weighty point of doctrine, ^^^"; 
fvhich produced, long afterwards, the schism of 
the Greek and Latin churches.' The royal 
proselyte immediately saluted and consulted Pope 
Gregory, sumamed the Great, a learned and 
lioly prelate, whose reign was distinguished by the 
(conversion of heretics and infidels. The ambas- 
sadors of Recared respectfully offered on the 
threshold of the Vatican his rich presents of gold 
and gems: they accepted, as a lucrative ex- 
change, the hairs of St. John the Baptist; a 
cross, which inclosed a small piece of the true 
wood; and a key, that contained some partides 
of iron wUch had been scraped from the chains 
of St PetCT.t 

The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror ^^^^^^"^^^ 
Britain,^ncmiraged the pious Theodelinda, queen Lombards 
of the Lombards, to propagate the Nicene 1. d. 6oo» 
faith amoi^ the victorious savages, whose recent ^* 
Christianity was polluted by the Arian hef esy* 
Her devout laboiu*s still left room for the indus- 
try and success of future missionaries ; and many 
cities of Italy werestill disputed by hostile bishops. 
But the cause of Arianism was gradually sup<- 
pressed by the weight of truth, of interest, and of' 
example ; and the controversy, which Egypt bad 

* This addition to the Nicene« or rather the Constantinopolitan« 
creed, was first made in the eighth councO of Toledo, A. D. 653 ; 
but it was expressive of the popular doctrine, (Gerard Vos«u3, torn* 
vi, p. ^f 7, de tribus Sjrnbo^y, 

* See Gregor. Magiu I. Tii» epist. IStf, apud Bironium, Annal.Ec* 
cles. A. D. 699, N*. 25, 26^ 
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CHAP, derived from the Platonfc school, was terminat- 
^^^III' ^' ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^'^ hundred years, by the 
^ final conversion rf the Lombards of Italy.** 

Penecu- The first missionaries who preached the gospel 
jew8**i^^* to the barbarians, appealed to the evidence of 
a^d!612-. reason, and claimed the benefit of toleration/ 
7i«. But no sooner had they establiirfyed thdr spiritual 
dominion, than they exhorted the Christian kings 
to extirpate, without mercy, the remains of Ro- 
man or barbaric superstition. The! successors of 
Clovis infiictedonehundred lashes on the peasants 
who refused to destroy their idols; the crime of 
sacrificing to the demons was puni^l^ by the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, with the heavier penalties of 
imprisonment and confiscation; and even the 
wise Alfred adopted, as an indispl^s^Ie duty, 
the extrone 'rigoiir of the Mosaic institntkms/ 
Bot the punishment, and 'the crime, were gra- 
dually abolished among a Christian people: the 
theological disputes of the schools were suspend- 
jed by propitious ignorance ; and the intolerant 
spirit, which ccmid find neither i(k>laters nor he- 

" Paul Warnefrid (de Gestis Langoburd. 1. iv, c. 44» p. 853, e4it. 
Grot.) allows that Arianism still prevailed under the reign of Rotha- 
risi (A. D« .<l96-6d{). The pious Deacon doei^ not attempt to mark 
the«preqisG era of the national conversion, 'which was adcomplished, 
however, before the end of the seventh century. 

^ l]uorum fidM et eonvcrsioni ita congratulatus esse rex perliibetur, 
ut nullum tamen cogeret ad Christianismum .... Didicerat enim 
^ dcictoribus auctoribusque suae salutis, serviiium Christ! vdluntarl- 
uni,nQn c.giu:titium '^sse debere. .Bedae Hist. Ecclesiastic. 1. i, c. 16; 
Pi ^2p edit. Smith. 

» See the Historians of France, torn, ir, p. 114*; and Wilkins, 
Leges Anglo*Saxoniefe, p. 11, SI. Siqiais sHciift«!uin ittntiolavent 
pr«ter Deo soli morte moriatur. 
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retics, was reduced to the persecution of the chap. 
Jews. That exiled nation had fmmded some ^^.^y' 
synagogues in the cities of XJaiil; but Spain, 
since the time of Hadrian, was filled with, their 
numerous colonies.* The wealth which they 
accumulated by trade, and the management of 
the finances, invited the pious avarice of their 
masters; and they might be oppressed without 
danger, as they had lost the use, and eFven the re- 
membrance, of arms. Sisebut, a Gothic king, 
who reigned in ike begiftning of the seventh cen* 
tury, prooeeded at once to the last extremes of 
persecution.* Ninety thousand Jews were com^ 
pelled to receive the sacrament of baptism ; the 
fortunes of the obstinate infiddbwere confiscated, 
their bodies were tortured; and it seems doubt- 
ful whether they were permitted to abandon their 
native country. The excessive zealof the catholic 
king Was « moidejnaAed, even by the clergy of 
Spain, who solemnly pronounced an inconsistent 
sentence : that the sacraments should not be for- 
cibly imposed; but that the Jews who had been 
baptized should be constrained, for the honour of 
the church, to persevere in the externa,l practice 

■ The Jews pretend that they were introduced into Spain by the 
fleets of Solomon, and the arms of Nebuchadnezzar; that Hadrian 
transported forty thousand .families of the tribe of Judah, and t«ki 
thousand of the tribe of Benjamin, &c. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, ^om. 
vii, c. 9, p. 240-256. 

'■ Isidore, at that time archbishop of Seville, mentions, disapprov^es, 
and congratulates, the zeal of Sisebut, (Chron. Goth. p. 728), Baro- 
nius (^ D. 614, N^ 41) assigns Uie number, on the evidence of 
Almoin, (1. iv, c. 22) : but the evidence is weak, and I have liotbee^ 
able to verify the quotation, (Hirtorians of France^ tom. itt, p« 127). 
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CHAP, of a religion wUch thejr disbefieved and detested. 

xxxvu. Their frequent relapses proroked one of the sue- 
cessors of Sisebut to banish the whole nation from 
his dominions ; and a council ofToledo published 
a decree, that every Gothic. king should swear 
to maintain this salutary ecfict. But the ty- 
rants were unwilling to dbmiss the victims, 
whom they delighted to torture^ or to deprire 
themselves of the industrious slaves, over whom 
they might exercise a lucrative oppression. The 
Jews still contliiued in Spain, under the waght 
of the civil and ecclesiastical laws, which in the 
aame country have been faithfully transcribed is 
the Code of the Inquisition. The Gk>thic kings 
and bishops at length discovered, that injuries 
will produce hatred, and that hatred will find the 
opportunity of revenge. A nati(m, the secret or 
professed ^lemies of Christianity, still multiplied 
in servitude, and distress ; and the intrigues of 
the Jews promoted the rapid success of the Ara- 
bian canquerors,** 

Conciution. . As soou as the barbarians withdrew their 
{lowerful support, the unpopular heresy of Arius 
sunk into contempt and oblivion. But the Greeks 
still retained their subtle and loquacious dispo- 
sition : the establishment of an obscure doctrine 
suggested new questions, ^id new disputes ; and 
it was always in the power of an ambitious pre- 
late, or a fanatic monk, to violate the peace of 

^ BMnage (torn, viii, c. 13, p. 388-400) faithfulij represents tbe 
statt of the Jews : but he might hare added from the canons of the 
Spanish councils, and the laws of the Visigoths, many carious cir- 
cumitancee, essential to his subject, though they are forefi^ to ouAe* 
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the churchy and, perhaps, of the empire. The chap. 
historian of the empire may overlook those dis- ^^3ui' 
putes which were confined to the obscurity of 
schools and synods; The Manicha^ans, who la- 
boured to reconcile the religions of Christ and of 
Zoroastef , had secretly introduced thendselves in- 
to the provinces: but these foreign sectaries were 
involved in the common disgrace df the Giiostics, 
and the imperial laws were' executed by the pub- 
lic hatred. The rational opinions of the Pela- 
gians were propagated from Britain to Rome, 
Africa, and Palestine, and silently expired in a 
superstitious age. Biit tiieEast was distracted by 
theNestorianandEutychian controversies; which 
attempted to explain the mystery of the incarna- 
tion, and hastened the ruiti df Christianity in her 
native land. These controversies were first agi- 
tated under the i^eigti of the yotinger Theodosius: 
but their important consequences extend far be- 
yond the limits of the present volume. The me- 
taphysical chain of argument, the contest of 
ecclesiastical ambition, and their political influ- 
ence dri the decline of^ the Byzantine empire, 
may afford ah interestihg afid instructive series 
of history, from the general councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, to the conquest of the East by 
the successors of Mahomet; 
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CHAP, xxxvni 

Reign and conversion af Chvia^^HtB victwrm oter ik 
Jlemanm^ Burgundians, and Yisigf^ha-^-^stabliskmaA 
of the French monarchy in G€mI-'JlAIU)s of the har* 
bariana — State of the Romans — The Visigoths of Spain 
— Conquest of Britain by the Saxons, 

ciTAP. 1 HE Gauls," who impatiently supported the 

XXXVIII. ^QjYian yoke, received a memorable lesson 

The revo- from onc of the lieutenants of Vespasian, whose 

Gaul? ^^ weighty sense has been refined and expressed 

by the genius of Tacitus.^ " The protection 

" of the republic has delivered Gaul from inter- 

" nal discord and foreign invasions. By the 

" loss of national independence, you have acquir- 

'* ed the name and privileges of Roman citizens. 

" You enjoy, in common with ourselves, the 

v" permanent benefits of civil government ; and 

" your remote situation is less exposed to the 

" accidental mischiefs of tyranny. Instead of 

*■ In this chapter t shall draw my quotations from the Hecoeil 
des Historiens des Gaules et de la Prance, Paris* 17d6<*-1767, in 
eleven volumes in folio. By the labour of Dom. Bouquet, and the 
other Benedictines, all the original testimonies, as far as A. D. 1060, 
are disposed in chronological order, and illustrated with learned notes. 
Such a national work, which will be continued to the year 1500, 
might provoke our emulation. 

^ Tacit. Hist, iv, 73, 74, in torn, i, p. 445. To abridge Tacitus, 
would indeed be presumptuous: but I may select the general ideas 
' which he applies to the present state and future revolutions of 
Gaul. 
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** €xerci»»g the Diglkt$ pf cwqiiest, we have been chap. 
'^ contented to impose aiuph tribute? as are.requi- ^^^"j[' 
" site for yf)ur o^wn preservation. Peace cannot , 
" be secured witbout armies ; and armies must 
'' be supported at tbe ^:Kpenoe of the people^ 
" It is fof yoiir sake, iiot for our own, that we 
<' guard the barrier of the Ehine against the 
" ferii^douB Geriitiiand, who havi0 so often atiempt-^ 
" ed, and who wiH always 4esire^ to exchange 
^^ the solitude of tlheir woods dind morasses for the 
'' wealth and futility of 'QauL ThefaH ofRome 
'' would be ^BA$i to tbe provjoces : Mtd you would 
" be buried in the rUins of tbat tnigbty fabric^ 
" which has been raised by the valour and wis- 
" doEQ of eight hundred years. Your imaginary 
'^ freedom woirld be insulted and oppressed by a 
" savage maatier ; and ihe ^expulsion of tJie Ro- 
" mans Would be succeeded by the etemai hosti- 
" lities of the barbarian conquerors.^' "" This 
salutary advice was accepted^ and this strange 
prediction was accomplished. In the space of 
four hundred years, the hardy Gauls, who had 
encountered the arms of Caesar,, were impercep- 
tibly melted into the general mass of citizens and 
subjects : the western empire was dissolved; and 
the Germans, who had passed the Rhine, fiercely 
contended for the possession of Gaul, and excited 
the contempt, or abhorrence, of its peaceful and 
polisheri inhabitants. With that conscious pride 

■ Eadem semper causa Germahis transcendendi in Gallias Iibi4o '^ 
atque avaritis et mutands sedis amor ; ut relictis paludibus et so- 
litudinibus suis, fecundissimum hoc solum vosque ipsos possidereot* .- 
. . . Nam pulsia Romanis quid aliud quam bell:^ omnium inter se 
f entium exsistent ? jr 

X 2 
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CB Ap. which the pre-eminence of knowledge and loxuiy 
xxxvni. g^ijQm fojig i;^ inspire, they derided the hairy 
and gigantic savages of the North ; their rustic 
manners, dissonant joy, voracious appetite, and 
their horrid appearance^ equally disgusting to the 
sight and to the smell. The liberal studies were 
still cultivated in the schools of Autun and Bor- 
deaux ; and the language of Cicero and Virgil 
was familiar to the Gallic youth- Their ears 
were astonished by theharsdi and unknown sounds 
of the Germanic dialect, and they {ingeniously 
lamented that the trembling muses fled from the 
harmony of a Burgundian lyre. The Gauls were 
endowed with all the advantages of art and na- 
ture; but as they wanted courage to defend 
Ihem, they were justly condemned to obey, and 
even to flatter, the victorious barbarians, by 
whose clemency they held their precarious for- 
tunes and their lives/ 

Eiiric, As soon as Odoacer had extin^ished the west- 

king of the , 1 1 /» . 1 1 . /. 1 

Vingoths, ern empire, he sought the friendship of the most 
A.jC).476- pQ^grfui of the barbarians* The new sovereign 
of Italy resigned to Euric, king of the Visigoths, 
all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps, as far 
as the Rhine and the Ocean :* and the senate 
might confirm this liberal gift with some ostenta- 
tion of power, and without any real loss of reve- 

* Sidoniiifl ApoUinaris ridicules, with alTeded wit and pleasantly, 
the hardships of his situation, (Carm. xii, in torn, i, p. 811). 

* See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, L i, c. 12, in torn, ii, p. 31. 
The character of Grotius inclines me to believe, that he has not sub- 
stituted the Rhint for the Rhone, (Hist. Gothoruna, p. 175), without 
tke authority of some MS. 
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nue or dominion.' The lawful pretensions of chap. ^ 
Euric were justified by ambition and success; and ^^^^^^^ 
the Gothic nation might aspire, under his com*' 
mand, to the monarchy of Spain and Gaul. Aries 
and Marseilles surrendered to his arms : he op^ 
pressed the.freedom of Auvergne; and the bishop 
eondescended to purchase his recal from exile by 
» tribute of just, but rehictant, praise. Sidonius 
waited before the gates of the palace among a 
crowd of ambassadors and sujq[^liants ; and their 
various business at the court of Bordeaux attested 
the power, and the renown, of the king of the 
Visigoths. The Heruli of the distant ocean, who 
painted their naked bodies with its cerulean co- 
lour, implored his protection ; and the Saxons 
respected the maritime provinces of a prince, who 
was destitute of any naval force. The tajil Bur-^ 
gundians submitted to his authority ; nor did he 
restore the captive Franks, till he had imposed on 
that fierce nation the terms of an unequal peace. 
The Vandals of Africa cultivated his useful friend- 
ship ; and the Ostrogoths of Pannopi^ were sup- 
ported by his powerful aid against the oppression 
of the neighbouring Huns; The North (such are 
the lofty straips of the poet) was agitated, pr ap-? 
peased, by the nod of Euric ; the great king of 
Persia consulted the oracle of the West; and the 
aged god of the Tiber was protected by the swell- 
ing genius of the Garonne.' The fortune of na- 
tions has often depended on accidents ; and 

f Sidonius, 1. viii, epist. S, 9, in torn, i, p. 800. Joroandes (de 
Rebus Geticii, c. 47« p. 680) justifies, in some metsure* tl^is p^fn . 
tmit of the Gothic hero. 

xS 
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CHAP. FraaeeflM^aseribeb^rgl^ealnes^totlieiMrematiiFe 

^t^I!!!* detttb of tiie GotUc king« at a time when his sob 

Ataric was aft h^iiess ialaat, and his adrerstfy 

Clovis ^ an am^ioos and valiant youth. 

2S;f the While Childeric, the fether of Clovis, lived an 

Franks, exiIe lo GeTfliatij, he tras hospitaUy ^itertained 

512/ " by the qoeen, as well as by tbe king, of the 

Thuringians. After his restoration, Basina esc£q>- 

ed from her husband's bed to the arms of her 

lover ; firefly declaring^ that if she baid known a 

man wiser, stronger, or more beautiful, than Chil- 

deric, that man shcnuld have been the object of 

her preferenee.*^ Clovis was the offspring of this 

vohmtary unicm ; and, when he was no more than 

fifteen years of age, he succeeded, by his father's 

death, to the command Of the Sallan tribe. The 

narrow limits of his kingdom ^ were confined to 

the island of the Batavians, with the ancient dio- 

cesses of Toumay and Arras ;^ and at tbe bap- 

« I use fhe familisr appelUtion of Choit, from the Latin CUodactr 
chut, or Chlodovteut. But tbe (7A expresses only the Gemuui aspira- 
tion; and the true name i» not dilFerent from Luduim^ or Lewis, 
(Mem* de TAca^emie dea locsriptJons, tern, rz, p. 69). 

^ Greg. Turon. L H, c. 12, in torn, i, p. 16S. Hasina speaks the 

language of nature : the Fraaks, who had seen her in their youth, 

might conrerse with (^^ory in their old age ; and the hisbep of 

, Tours cauld not wish to defame the mother of tiie first Christian 

king. 

> The Abb^ Dubos (Hist. Critique de I*£tabllssement de la Mo- 
narchie Fran^ise dans les Gaules, torn. 1, p. 630^650) has the merit 
of defining the primitive kingdom of Clovis, and of ascertaining the 
genuine number of his subjects. 

^ Ecdesiam incultam ac negligentia civium paganorum prster- 
missam, veprium desitate oppletam, 4c. Vit. St. Vedasti, in torn, iii, 
p. 372. This description supposes that Arras was possessed by the 
pagans, many years before the baptism of Clovis. 
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tism of Clovis, the Duoibec of bis warriors could chap. 
not exceed five thousand. The kindfed tribes of ^^^^^^"J* 
the Franks^ who had seated tbeoiselves along the 
Belgic rivers, the Scheld, the Meuse» the Mo- 
selle, mid the Rhine, were governed by their in- * , 
dependent kings, of the Merovingian race ; the 
equals, the allies, and sometimes the enemies, of 
the Salic prince. But the Germans, who td>eyed, 
in peace, the hereditary jurisdiction of theirchiefs, 
were free to follow the standard of a popular and 
victorious general; and the superior merit of 
Clovis attracted the respect and allegiance of the 
national confederacy. When he first took the 
field, he had neither gojd and silver in his coffers, 
nor wine and corn in his magazines:' but he 
imitated the example of Caesar, who, in the same 
country, had acquired wealth by the sword, and 
purchased soldiers with the fruits of conquest. 
After each successful battleor expedition,the spoils 
were accumulated in one common mass ; every 
warrior received hi^ proportionable share, and the 
royal^prerogative submitted to the equal regula-. 
tions of military law. The untamed spirit of the 
barbarians was taught to acknowledge the ad- 
vantages of regular discipline."" At the annual 

^ Gregory of Tours (L v, c. 1, in torn, ii, p. 832) co&lrasts t|ie 
poverty of Clovis v^ith the wealth of his grandsons. Yet Remigius 
(in torn, iv, p; 52) mentions his paternaa opes, as sufficient for tb^ 
redemption of captives. 

■ See Gregory, (1. ii, c. 27, 3T, in torn, ii, p. 175, 181, 182). 
The famous story of the vase of Soissons explains both the power 
and the character of Clovis. As a point of controversy, it has been 
strangely tortured by Boulainvrlliers, Dubos, and the other, political 
antiqimrians«i 
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CHAP, review of the month of March, their arms were 
^^^^' diligently inspected ; and when they traversed a 
peaceful territory, they were prohiMted from 
touchuig a Made of grass. The justice of Clovis 
was inexcnrable ; and his careless or disobedient 
soldiers were punished with instant death. It 
would be superfluous to praise the valour of a 
Frank i but the valour of Clovis was directed by 
cool and consummate prudence.'' In all his 
transactions with mankind, he calculated tlie 
weight of interest, of passion, and of opinion ; 
and his measures were sometimes adapted to the 
sanguinary manners of the Germans, and some- 
times moderated by the milder genius of Rome» 
and Christianity. He was intercepted in the 
career of victory, s ince he died in the forty-fifth 
year of his age ; but he had alre^y accomplished, 
in a reign of thirty years, the establishment of 
the French monarchy in Gaul. 
to!^ ovilr "^^^ *"* exploit of Clovis was the defeat of 
Syagriui, Syagfius, the son of -Jigidius ; and the public 
' quarrel might, on this occasion, be inflamed by 
private resentment. The glory of the father still 
insulted the Merovingian race ; the power of the 
son might excite the jealous ambition of the king 
of the Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a patrimo- 
nial estate, the city and diocess of Soissons : the 
desolate rempant of the second Belgic, Rheims 
and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, would na- 

■ The duke of Nivernoij, a noble statesman, who has managed 
weighty and delicate negotiations, ingeniously illustrates <Mem. 
de TAcad. dcs Inscriptions, torn, u, p. 147*184) the foUUcal system 
<)f Clovis. 
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:urally submit to the count or patrician;* and chap. 
ifter the dissolution of the western empire, he ^^XI!I' 
night reign with the title, or at least with the 
authority, of king of the Romans,'^ As a Ro- 
nan, he had been educated in the liberal stu- 
lies of rhetoric and jurisprudence ; but he was 
engaged by accident and policy in the familiar 
ise of the Grermanic idiom. The independent 
jarbarians resorted to the tribunal of a stran* 
jer, who possessed the singular tdent of ex* 
plaining, in their native tongue, the dictates 
of reason and equity. The /liligence and affa- 
bility of their judge rendered him popular, the 
impartial wisdom pf his decrees obtained their 
voluntary obedience, and the reign of Syagrius 
over the Franks and Burgundians, seemed to 
revive the original institution of civil society.* 
In the midst of these peaceful occupations, 
Syagrius received, and boldly accepted, the 
hostile defiance of Glovis; who challenged 
his rival in the spirit, and almost in the lau^ 
guage, of chivalry, to appoint the day, and the 

* M. Biet (in a Dissertation which deserved the price of the Aea- 
<^iny of ^oissons, p. 178-226) haa accurately 4eiined the nature an4 
extent of the kingdom of Syagrius, and his father ; but he too rea* 
dily allows the slight evidence of Duhos (torn* n» p. 54>57) to de- 
prive him of Beauvais and Amiens. 

P I may observe that Fredegarlus, in his Epitome of Gregory of 
Tours, (torn ii, p. 398), has prudently substituted the name of Patri, 
ciua for the incredible title of Rex Romanorvm, 

^ Sidonius, (1. v, epist. 5, in torn, i, p. 794), who styles him the 
Solon, the Amphion of the barbarians, addresses this imaginary king 
in the tone of friendship and equality. From such offices of arbi- 
tration, the crafty Dejoces hfid raised himself to the throne of the 
Medes, (Hert»d«|. L i, c. 96-100. 
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CHAP, field/ of battle. In the time of Caesar, Soissons 
xxxviiL ^^j^i^i ijjiy^ poured forth a body of fifty thou- 
sand horse ; and such an army mig^t have been 
plentifully supplied with shields, cnirasses, and 
military engines, from the three arsenals, or 
manufactures, of the city.' But the courage and 
numbers of the Gallic youth were long since 
exhausted ; and the loose b£mds of vcrfunteers, 
or mercenaries, who marched under the stand- 
ard of Syagrius, were incapable of contending 
with the national valour of the Franks. It 
would be ungenerous, without some m<Hre accur 
rate knowledge of his strength and resources, to 
condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who escap- 
ed, after the loss of a battle, to the distant court 
of Thoulouse. The feeble minwity of Alaric 
could not assist, or protect, an unfortunate fur- 
tive ; the pusillanimous^ Gkiths were intimidated 
by the menaces of Clovis ; and the Roman king, 
aft^r a short confinement, was delivered into the 
hands of the executioner. The Belgic cities sur- 
rendered to the king of the Franks ; and his do- 

' Campum tibi prcparan jussit. M. Biet (p. 226-251) bn dUi- 
gently ascertained this field of battle, at Nogent, a Benedictine ab- 
bey, about ten miles to the north of Soissons. The ground was mark- 
ed bj a circle of pagan sepulchres ; and Clovis bestowed the adjacent 
lands of Leuilly and Coney on the church of Rheims. 

• See Caesaf. Comment, de Bell. Gallic, ii, 4, in torn, i, p. 220, and 
the Notitise, tom. i, p. 126. The three Fabricm of Soissons were Seu- 
taria, BaUataria, and CUnaharia. The last supplied the complete ar- 
mour of the heavy cuirassiers. 

* The epithet must be confined to the circumstances ; and histoiy 
cannot justify the French prejudice of Gregory, XL ii, c. fT, in tom. 
ii, p. 175), ut Gothorum pavere mot est. 
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niinbMis w^ert enlarged towards the East by the chap. 
ample diocess of Tongres/ which Clevis sub* ^,^^"' 
dued in the tenth year of his re%n. ^ 

The name Of the Alemanni has been absurdly ^«|«** f"^ 

■a - 1 if 1 • • • 1 1 submiision 

derived from their imaguiary settlement on the of the aic 
banks of the Leman lake.^ That fortunate dis^ Xf aide, 
trict^ frwi the lake to Avenche* and Mount Jura^ 
was occupied by th^Burgundians.^ Thenortha^u 
parts of Helvetia had indleed been subduipd by the 
ferocious Alenqtanni, who destroyed with their own 
badE^s the fruitsiof their .conquest. A provincet 
improved and adorned by the arts pf Rome» wa$ 
again reduced to a savage wilderness ; and some 
vestige <i»f the stately Vindonissa may still be dis-* 
covered in the fertile and populous valley of the 
Aar.' From the source of the Rhine, to its con-i 



^ Dubos has satisfied me, (totn^ i| p» Sf7T-*2S6)» that Gregory of 
Tours, his transcribers or his readers, have repeatedly confounded 
the Gerihaa kingdom of Tkuringiay beyond the Rhine, and the Galli^ 
dty of TdngriUf oa the fifeltte, which was more anciently the country 
of the Ebuipnes, and more recently the diocese of Liege. 

* Populi habitantes jaxta Lemannum lacum, Alemanni dicuntur. 
Servius, ad V^gil. Georgic. iv, S78. Dom. Bouquet (torn, i, p, 
SI 7) has only alleged the ^more recent wad corrupt text of Isidore of 
Seville. ^ 

» Gregory of Tours sends St. Lupicinus inter ilia Jurensis de- 
serti seereta, quse, inter Burgundiam Alamanniamque sita, Aven-* 
tics adjacent civitati, in torn, i, p. 6^8. M. de Watteville (Hist* 
de la Consideration Helvetique, torn, i, p. 9, 10) has accurately de- 
fined the Helvetian limits of the dutchy of Alemannia, and the Tran- 
jurane Burgundy. They were commensurate with the diocess of 
Constance-^and Avenche, or Lausanne, and are still discriminated^ 
in modem Switzerland, by the use of the German, or French, Ian* 
guage. 

« See Guilliman. de Rebus Helveticis, 1. i, c. 3, p. 11, 12. With- 
in the ancient walls of Vindonissa, the castle of Habsburgh^ the ab- 
bey 



»%»»v*»»%» 
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CHAP, fluxwith the Mein and theMoselle^thefonnidable 
^^^T!"' swarms of the AUemantii commanded either side 
of the river, by the right of ancient possession, or 
recent victory. They had spread themselves into 
Gaul, over the modern provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine ; and their bold invasion of the kingdom 
of Cologne, sunmioned the Salic prince to the de- 
fence of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered 
the invaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, about 
twenty-four miles from Cologne; and the two 
fiercest nations of Germany were mutually ani- 
mated by the memory of past exploits, and the 
prospectof futuregreatness. The Franks, after an 
obstinate struggle, gave way ; and the Alemanni, 
raising a shout of victory, impetuously pressed their 
retreat. But the battle was restored by the valour, 
the conduct, and perhaps by the piety of Clovis ; 
and the event of the bloody day decided for ever 
tjie alternative of empire or servitude. The last 
king of the Alemanni was slain in the field, and his 
people were slaughtered and pursued, till, they 
threw down their arm^, and yielded to the mercy 
of the conqueror. Without discipline it was im- 
possible for them to rally ; they had contempt- 
uously demolished the walls and fortifications 
which might have protected their distress ; and 
they were followed into the heart of their forests, 

bey of Konigsfield, ahd the town of Bruck, hay^ successively arisen. 
The philosophic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman 
conquest, of feudal or Austrian tyranny, of monkish superstition, and 
of' industrious freedom. " If he be truly a philosopher, he will ap- 
plaud the merit and happiness of his own times. 
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by an enemy, not less active, or intrepid, than them- chap. 
selves. The great Theodoric congratulated the ^^^^[f* 
victory of Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of 
Italy had lately married ; but he mildly interced- 
ed with his brother in favour of the suppliants 
and fugitives, who had implored his protection. 
The Gallic territories, which were possessed by 
the Alemanni, became the prize of their con- 
queror ; and the haiighty nation, invincible, or 
rebellious, to the arms of Rome, acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the Merovingian kings,* who 
graciously permitted them to enjoy their peculiar 
manners and institutions, under the government 
of official, and, at length, of hereditary dukes. 
After the conquest of the western provinces, the 
Franks alone maintained their ancient habitations 
beyond the Rhine. They gradually subdued, and 
civilized, the exhausted countries, as far as the 
Elbe, and the mountaihs of Bohemia ; and the 
peace of Europe was secured by the obedience of 
Germany.* 

Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis con- Conver- 
tinned to worship the gods of his ancestors.** ciow, 

A. D. 496. ' 

• Gregory of Tours, (1. ii, 30, 87, in torn, ii, |>. 176, 177, 18f), 
the Gesta Francorum, (in torn, ii, p. 551), and the epistle of Theo- 
doric, (Cassiodor. Variar. 1. ii, c. 41, in tom. iv, p. 4)| represent -the 
defeat of the Alemanni. Some of their tribes settled in Rhsetia, un- 
der the protection of Theodoric ; whose successors ceded the colony 
and their country to the grandson of Clovis. The state of the Ale- 
manni under the Merovingian kings, may be seen In Mascou, (Hist, 
of the Ancient Germans, xi, 9, &c. Annotation xxxvi), and Guilli* 
man, (de Beb. Helvet. 1. ii, c. 10-12, p. 72-80). 

^ Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Cloyis worshipped 
the gods of Greece and Rome. The fact is incredible^ and th« 

iniitaJkL« 
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CHAP. His disbelief^ or rather disregard, of Cliristiamty» 
^J^;^^ might encourage him to pillage with less remorse 
the churches of an hostile territory : but his sub- 
jects of Gaul enjoyed the free exercise of religious 
worship ; and the bi^iops entertained a more fa- 
vourable hope of the idolater, than of the hwe- 
tics. The Merovingian prince had contracted a 
fortunate alliance with the fair Clotilda, the niece 
of the king of Burgundy, who, in the midst of an 
Arian court, was educated m ike profession of the 
catholic faith. It was her interest^ as well as her 
duty, to achieve the conversion "^ of a pagan 
husband ; and Olovis insensibly listened to the 
voice of love and religicm. He consented (per- 
haps such ter^s had been previously stipulated) 
to the baptism of jbis eldest son ; and diough the 
sudden death of the infant excited some super- 
stitious fears, he was persuaded, a second time, to 
repeat the dmgerous experiment. In the distress 
of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly invoked 
the god of Clotilda and the Christians ; and vic- 
tory disposed him to bear, with respectful grati- 

ixiistake only sbews how completely, in less than a century « the na- 
tional religion of the Franks had been abolished, and even iiorgot* 
ten. 

'^ Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and conversion of Clovis, 
(I. ii, c. 28-31, in torn, ii, p. 175-17S). Even Fredegaripa, or the 
nameless Epitomizer, (in torn, ii, p. 3&S-400), the author of the 
Gesta Francorum, (in torn, il, p. 548-552), and Almoin himself, 
Q. i, c. 13, in torn, iii, p. 37-40), may be heard without disdain. 
Tradition might long preserve some curious circumstances of these 
important transactions. 



I 
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tude, the eloqfu^^^ Eemigius/ Ushop of Rheims, chap. 
who forcibly dispiajed the temporal and spirit- ^^I!^5 
ual advantages of bis conversion. The king de>- 
clared himsdf satisfied of the truth of the catho^ 
lie faith ; and the political reasons which might 
have suspended his public profession, were re- 
moved t^ the devout or loyal acclamations of the 
Franks, who shewed themselves alike prepared to 
follow their heroic leader, to the field of battle, or 
to the baptismal font. The important ceremony 
was performed in the cathedral of Rheims, with 
every i^ircumstanceof magnificence and solemnity, 
that could impress an awful sense of religion on the 
minds of its rude proselytes/ The new Con- 
stantine was immediately baptized, with three 
thousand of his warlike subjects ; and their ex-. 

* A traveller who returned from Rheinw to Auvergne, had stolen 
a copy of his Declamations fi*om the secretary or bookseller of th^ 
modest archbishop, (Sidonius Apollinar..!. ix, epist. 7). Four epistles 
o£ Rexniglus, which are still extant, (in torn. It, p. 51, 52^ 53)> do 
not correspond with the splendid praise of Sidonius. 

• Hincmar, one of the successors of Remlgius, (A. D. 845*-883) haa 
composed his life, (in torn, iii, p. 37S-380). The authority of an* 
cient MSS. of the Church of Rheims might inspire some confidence, 
which is destroyed, however, by the selfish and audacioujB fictions of 
Hincmar. It is remarkable enoujgh, that Remigius, who was conse- 
crated at the age of twenty-two, (A. D. 457), Allied the episcopal 
chair seventy-four years. (Fagi Critica, in Baron, toni* ii, p. SBi, 
572). 

' A phial (the Sainte AmpoulUJ of holy, or rather celesti^, oil. Was 
brought down by a white dove, for the baptism of Clovis, and it is 
still used, and renewed, in the coronation of the kings of France* 
Uincnooar (he aspired to the primacy of Gaul) is the first author of 
this fable, (in torn, iii, p. 377), whose slight foundations the Abb6 
de Vertet (Memoires de 1* Academic des Inscriptions, tom. ii, p. 619^ 
633) has nndermined, with profound respect, and consummate dex« 
terity. ' 
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CHAP, ainple tvas imiUted by the remaiiid^ of the gitUle 
^t.,^ * barbarians, who, in obedience to the victorious 
prelate^ adored the cross which they had burnt, 
and burnt the idols which they had fox;merly 
adored/ The mind of Clovis was susceptible of 
transient fervour : he was exasperated by the pa* 
thetic tale of the passion and death of Christ ; and, 
instead of weighing the salutary consequences of 
that mysterious sacrifice, he exclaimed, with inr 
discreet fury, — " Had I been present at the head 
" of my valiant Franks, I would have revenged 
" his. injuries,"^ But the savage conqueror of 
Gaul was incapable of examining the proofs of a 
religion, which depends on the laborious investi- 
gation of historic evidence, and speculative theo- 
logy. He was still more incapable of feeling the 
mi)d influence of the gospel, which persuades and 
purifies the heart of a genuine convert. His am- 
bitious reign was a perpetual violation of moral 
and Christian duties; his hands were stained 
with blood, in peace as well as in war ; and, as 
soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod of the Galli- 
can church, he calmly assassinated all the princes 
of the Merovingian race.* Yet the king of the 

• Miti* depone oolla, Slcamber : adora quod incendisti, incende 
quod adorasti. Greg. Turon. I. 11, c. 31, in torn, ii, p. 177. . 
^ ^ Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, injiiHas ejus vindicas- 
aem. Thia raah expression* which Gregory has prudently concealed, 
19 celebrated by Fredegarius, (fipitom. c. 21, in torn* ii» p. 400); 
Aimoin, (1. i, a 16, in torn, iii, p. 40), and the Chroniques de St 
Denys, (!• i» c. 20, in torn* iii» p. 171), as an admirahte etfkision of 
Christian zeal. 

< Gregory, (L ii« c. 40u43, in torn, ii, p. t83-185), acfler cool- 
}y relating the re{»eated crimes, and affedied remorse, of CIotis, 

concludes^ 
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Franks might sincerely worship the Christian chap. 
God, as a Beingmore excellent and powerful than ^^JJ"' 
his national deities ; and the signal deliverance 
and victory of Tolbiacenconraged Clovis to con- 
fide in the future protection of the Lord of Hosts. • 
Martin, the most popular of the saints, had filled 
thewestem world with the fame of those miracles, 
which were incessantly peHfiwmed at his holy se^ 
puichre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid 
promoted the cause of a liberal and orthodox 
prince ; and the profane remark of Clovis him- 
self, that St. Martin was an expensive friend,*" 
need not be interpreted as the symptom of any 
permanent, or rational, scepticism. But earth, 
as well as heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of the 
Franks. On the memorable day, when Clovis, 
ascended from the baptismal font, he alone, in 
the Christian world, deserved the name and pre- 
rogatives of a catholic king. The emperor 
Anastasius entertained some dangerous errori con- * 

earning the nature of the divine incarnation ; and 
the barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, 
were involved in the Arian heresy. The eldest, 
or rather the only, son of the church, was ac- 
knowledged by the clergy as their lawful sove- 

concludes, perhaps undesignedly, with a lesson, which ambition wiU 
never hear ; " His ita transactis . . . obiit." 

^ After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich offerings to St. Mai:- 
tin of Tours. He wished to redeem his war-horse by the gift of one 
hundred pieces of gold ; but the enchanted steed could not move from 
the stable till the price of his redemption had been doubled. This 
mracle provoked the king to exclaim, Vere B, Marti nus est bonus 
in auxilio, sed carus in negotio, (Gesta Francorum, in torn, ii, p. 554, 
555). 

VOL. VI. y 
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CHAP, reign, or glorious deliverer; and the arms of 
^ ^^'_^ ' Clovis were strenuously supported by the zeal 

and favour of the cath<riic faction/ 
of S?^ Under the Roman empire, the wealth and ju- 
moriows risdiction of the bishops, their sacred character, 
Roman Aud perpetual office, their numerous dependants, 
A^497 VopvAar eloquence, and provincial assemblies, 
^C' had rendered them always respectable, and some- 

times dangerous. Their influence was « aug- 
mented with the progress of superstition; and the 
establishment of the French monarchy may, in 
some degree, be ascribed to the firm aUiance of 
an hundred prelates, who reigned in the discon- 
tented, or independent, cities of Gaul. The 
slight foundations of the Armorican republic had 
,been repeatedly shaken, or overthrown ; but the 
same people still guarded their domestic freedom; 
asserted the dignity of the Roman name ; and 
bravelyresbtedthe predatory inroads, and regular 
attacks, of Clovis, who laboured to extend his 
conquests from the Seine to 'the Loire. Thek 
successful opposition introduced an equal and 
honourable union. The Franks esteemed the va- 
lour of the Armoricans," and the Armmicans 

* See the epintle from Pope Anastasius to the royal convert (in 
torn, iv, p. 50, 51). Avitus, bishop of Vienna, addressed CIotis on 
the same subject, (p. 49) ; and many of the Latin bishops would as- 
sure him of their joy and attachment. 

"* Instead of the Afifvx»h an unknown people, who now appear 
in the text of Procopius, Hadrian de Valois has restored the proper 
name of the A^fitpvx** i and this easy correction has been almost uni- 
versally approved. Yet an unprejudiced reader would naturally sup- 
pose, that Procopius means to describe a tribe of Germans in the al- { 
liance of Rome ; and not a confederacy of Gallic cities, which had re- I 
Yolted from the empire. 
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were reconciled by the religion of the Franks, chap. 
The military force which had been stationed for xxxviii. 
the defence of Gaul, consisted of one hundred dif- 
ferent bands of cavalry or infantry ; and these 
troops, while they assumed the titie and privileges 
of Roman soldiers, were renewed by an incessant 
supply of the barbarian youth. The extreme for- 
tifications^ and scattered fragments, of the eni-^ 
pire, were still defended by their hopeless courage; 
But their retreat was intercepted, and their com^ 
munication was impracticable: they were aban- 
doned by the Greek princes of Constantinople, and 
they piously disclaimed all connection with the 
Arian usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, without 
shame or relucta^pe^ the generous capitulation^ 
which was proposed by a catholic hero ; and this 
spurious, or legitimate, progeny of the Roman 
legions, was distinguished in the succeeding age 
by their arms, their ensigns, and thoir peculiar 
dress and institutions. But the national strength 
was increased by these powerful and vdluiitary ac- 
cessions ; and the neighbouring^kingdoms dread- 
ed the numbers, as well ais the spirit, of the 
Franks. The reduction of the northern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, instead of being decided by the 
chance of si single battle, appears to have been 
slowly effected by the gradual operation of war 
and treaty ; and Clovis acquured each object of 
his ambition, by such efforts, or such conces- 
sions, as were adequate to its real value* His 
savage character, and the virtues of Henry IV, 
suggest the most opposite ideas of human nature: 
yet some resemblance may be found in the situa- 

y2 



war. 
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CHAP, tion of two princes, who conquered France by 
^J^^"- their valour, tlieir policy, and the merits of a 

seasonable conversion.* 
^£^' The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was 
defined by the course of two Gallic rivers, the 
Saone and the Rhone, extended from the forest 
of Vosges to the Alps and the sea of Marseilles.^ 
The sceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. 
That valiant and ambitious prince had reduced 
the number of royal candidates by the death of 
two brothers, one of whom was the father of Clo- 
tilda? but his imperfect prudence still permitted 
Godegesil,the youngest of his brothers, to possess 
the dej^endant principality of Gtencva. The Arian 
monarch was justly alarmed fey the satisfaction, 
and the hopes, which seemed to animate his 

" This important digression of Procopius* (de Bell. Gothic L i, c. 
13, in torn, ii, p. 29-36), illustrates the origin of the French mo- 
narchy. Yet I must observe, 1. That the Greek historian betrays an 
inexcusable ignorance of the glBc^raphy of the West. 2. That these 
treaties and privileges, which should leave some lasting traces, are 
totally invisible in Gregory of Tours, the Salic laws, &c. 
' * Regniim circa Rhodanum aut Ararim com provtncia Macsiliensi 
retinebant. Grc^. Turon. 1. ii, c. 32, in torn* ii, p. 178. The province 
of Marseilles, as far as the Durance, was afterwards ceded to the Os- 
Irogoths : and the signatures of twenty-fivt bishops are supposed to 
represent the kingdom of Burgundy, A. D. ^19. (Coocil. Epaon. in 
tom. iv, p. 104, 105). Yet I would except Vindonissa. The bishop, 
who lived under the pagan Alemanni, would naturally resort to the 
synods of the next Christian kingdom. Mascou (ui his four first an- 
notations) has explained many circumstunces relative to the Bui^un- 
dian monarchy. 

P Mascou, (Hist, of the Germans, xi, 10), who very reaaonaUy dis- 
trusts the testimox^y of Gregory of Tours, has froduced a passage 
from Avitus, (epist. v), to prove that Gundobald alfected to deplore 
the tragic event, which his subjects affected to applaud. 
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clergy and people, after the conversion of Clovis ; chap, 
and Guadobald convened at Lyons ap a^embjyof ^^^^"'■ 
his bishops, to reconcile, if it were possible, their 
religious and political discout^ts. A vain con- 
ference w^s agitated between the two faqtipns. 
The Ariaiis upbraided thp cathplics with the [ 

worship of threp Gods : the catholic^ defended 
their cause by theological distinctions; find the 
usual arguments, objections, and replies, wer^ 
reverberated with obstinate clamour; till the 
king revealed his secret apprehensions, by an 
abrupt but decisive question, which he addre^Sr 
ed to the orthodox bishops. " If you truly profess 
" the Christian religion, why dp you not restrain 
" the king of the Franks ? H^ has declared war 
*' against me, and forms aliiances with my ene- 
" mies for my destrwption. A sanguinary and 
" covetous mind is not the symptom of a sincere 
" conversion ; let him shew hi^ faith by his 
" works." The answer of Ayitus, bishop of 
Vienna, who ispoke in the name of his brethren, 
was delivered with the voice and countenance of 
an angel. ** We are ignorant of the motives and x 
'' intentions of the king o( the Franks : hut we 
" are taught by scripture, that the kingdoms 
" which abandon the divine law, are frequently 
" subverted; and that enemies will arise on every 
" side against those who have made God their 
" enemy. Return, with thy people, to the la^ 
" of God, and he will give peace and security to 
" thy dominions.'* The king of Burgimdy, who 
was4iot prepared to accept the condition, whicli 
the catholics considered as essential to the treaty, 

Y3 
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CHAF. delayed and dismissed the ecdeaastiea] 
^*!ll!i^ ence ; after reproaching his bishops, that 
*** their friend and proselyte, had privately U 

the allegiance of his brother.^ 
Victory of The allegiance of his brother was aires 
aTd^soo. duced ; and the obedience of Gknleg-esi 
joined the royal standard with the troops 
neva, more effectudly promoted the sue 
the conspiracy. While the Franks and Bi 
dians contended with equal valonr, his si 
able desertion decided the event of the I 
and as Gundobald was faintly supported 1 
disaffected Gauls, he yielded to the ar 
Clovis, and hastily retreated from the field, 
appears to have been situated between Li 
and Dijon. He distrusted the strength of] 
a quadrangular fortress, encompassed b}' t 
vers, and by a wall thirty feet high, and i 
thick, with four gates, and thirty-three to^ 
he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis th 
portant cities of Lyons and Vienna ; and G 
bald still fled with precipitation, till he 
reached Avignon, at the distance of two hui 
and fifty miles from the field of battle. A 

4 3^ the ori^nal conference, (in torn. iv» p. $9^10^ 
the principal actor, and probably the secretary of the meetii 
biahop of Vienna. A short account of his person and works : 
found in Dopin, (Bibliotheque Ecdesiastique, torn, v, p. ^10 

* Gregory of Tours (1. iii, c. 19, in torn, ii, p. 197) indulges 
nius, or rather transcribes some more eloquent writer, in the c 
tion of Dijon ; a eastle, which already deserved the tide of a < 
depended on the bishops of Langres till the twelfth century, 
terwarda became the capital of the dukes of Burgundy. Loo^ 
Description de la France, part i, p* tSO. 
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siege, and an artful negotiation, admonished the chap. 
king of the Franks of the dwger and difficulty of xxxvni. 
his enterprise. He imposed a tribute on the Bur- *" 
gundian prince, compelled him to pardon and 
reward his brother's treachery, and proudly re- 
turned to his own dominions, with the spoils and 
captives of the southern provinces. This splen- 
did triumph was soon clouded by the intelligence, 
that Gundobald had violated his recent obliga- 
tion^ and that the unfortunate Godegesil, who , 
was left at Vienna with a garrison of five thou- 
sand Franks,' had been besieged, surprised, and 
massacred, by his inhuman brother. Such an 
outrage might have exasperated the piatience of 
the most peaceful sovereign; yet theconqu^or 
of Gaul dissembled the injury, released the tri- 
bute, and accepted the alliaiide, and military 
service, of the king of Burgundy. Clovis no 
longer possessed those advantages which had as-* 
sured the success of the preceding war ; and his 
rival, instructed by adversity, had found new re^. 
sources in the affections of his people, i The 
Gauls or Romans applauded the mild and impar- 
tial laws of Gundobald, which almost raised then^ 
to the same level with their conquerors. The 
bishops were reconciled, and flattered, by the 
hopes, which he artfully suggested, of his ap-» 
proaching conversion ; and tJioughhe eludied their 

• The Epitomizer of Gregory of Tours (in torn. ii,'p. 401) has sup- 
plied this number of Franks ; but he rashly supposes that they were 
cut in pieces by Gundobald. The prudent Burgundian spared the 
soldiers of Clovis, and sent these captives to the king of the Vis\» 
goths, who settled them in the territory of Thoulouse, 
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CHAP, accdmplbhnient to the last moment of bis life, 
xxxviii. j^ig^ Baodemticm soured the peac^^ and suspended 

the ruin, of the kingdom of jBurgundj.^ 
^'^ of"" ^ ^^ irajpatient to porsue the final ruin of that 
Burgundy kingdom^ j^htch was accomplished und^ the 
Franks, reign of Sigismohd^ the son of Gundobald. The 
A. D. 532. catholic Sigismond has acquired the honowrs of 
a saint and martyr ;"" but the hands of ^e royal 
saint were stained tirith the blood of his innocent 
doni whom be inbnmanly sacrificed to the pride 
and resentment of a stepmother. H^ soon dis- 
covered his error, and bewailed the irrepaeaUe 
loss^ While Sigismond embraced the corpse of 
the unfortunate youth, he received, a severe ad- 
monition irom cme of liis attendants.*--^^ It is not 
^<his sitAiatiotiy O king! it is thine wbidi de* 
*^ sei^Ves pity and lamentation." The reproaches 
of a guilty conscience^ Were idleviated,. however, 
by. his liberal donationato the monastery of A^tsa* 
nunl» OT 1^. Maurice, in VaUais; which he.faim* 
self had founded in honour of the imaginary mar- 
tyrs of the Thehaean legson."" A fiill chorus of 

* In this Burgundian war I have followed Gregory of Tours, (J. ii, 
• c. 82, S3, In tofti. 11, p. 178, 179), whose narrative appears so incom- 

IHtible with thtt of Proc^plus, (de BtlU Qoth. 1. i, o. If » in tan. ii, 
p. 31, 3^, that some critics h^ve vuppqsed two different wars. The 
AbW Duboa (Hist. Critique, &c. torn, ii, p. 126-162), has distinctly 
repix*sent^ this eauses and the evcjits. 

» See his life or legend, (in t^xa. iii, p. 402)^ A nunt^r 1 how 
strangely has that word been distorted from its original sense of a com- 
mon witness. St. Sigismond was remarkable £or the cure of fevers. 

« Before the end of the fifth century, the church of St. Maurice, 
and his Tbebxan legion, had rendered Agaunum a place of devoat 
pilgrimage. A promiscuous community of beth sexes had intro« 

duced 
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perpetual ps&hnodjr Vas iiuititHted by the pious ciMAa 
kmg ; be assUacoislj practbed the asstere dero^- ^xxvxifc 
tion of the monks : and it was his humble pmyec, 
that Heaven would inflict in this world the pu- 
nishment (Chiasms. His grayer was heard*; the .. 
avengers w^reat hand; and the provinces of Bxir^ 
gundy were overwhelmed by an army of victor 
riotts Franks. After the event of an unsuccessful 
battle^ S^isBKHod^ who wished to protract his 
life that he i|iigiiA prolong his penance, coUf- 
cealed faimaeif «i)a the desert in a regions hahk, 
till he was dtscovered and betrayed by his sub*- , 
jectsy who solidited the fitvc^ur of their new mas* 
ters. Theci^VB monarch, with his wife and 
two diildre]p,::'61?€nre transported to Orleans, and 
buried alive; w a deefi weU, by the stern com- 
mand of the sons of Oknris; whose cruelty might 
derive some lekeuse fhdm the maadms and eio- 
amples of thtii^ barbanousi^. r- Their andutitm, 
which urged thehi to achieve the conquest of 
Burgundy, was infianied^ or dis^ued, by filial 
piety: and Clptiiila, whose sa»^ty did not con^ 
sist in the forgiveness of injuries, pressed them to 
revenge her father's death on the fiimily of his 
assassin. The rebellious Burgunidlaiis, for they 
attempted to break their chains, were still permit- 
ted to enjoy their nationfd laws under the obliga- 
tion of tribute and military service ; and the Me- 

duced fome deeds of darkti€9i» which wer6 abolished (A. D. GIS) by 
the regular monastery of SigitmoiMl. Within fifty years, hie om^ 
of ft|p&< made a nocturnal salty to murder their bishop, and hisolergy, 
See in theBJMiotheque Raleona^ (tom»xxxTi, p. 436-498) the curious 
remark qf a learned librarian of Oeaeva. 
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CHAP, fovingian priiices peaceably ra^pned over 
^ ^^ ^^"' dom, whose glory and greatness luid been first 

overtlffown by the arms of CIoyjs.^ 
The Go- The fii^vicioiy crf'Clovis had inmlted the ho- 
A. D. 507. nour of the Goths. They viewed his rapid pro- 
gress with jealousy and terror ; and the youthful 
fame of Alaric was oppressed by the more potent 
genius of his rival. Some dilutes inevitably 
arose <»i the edge of their contigiious dominions ; 
and siter the ddlays erf" fruitless n^ptiation» a per- 
sonal int^view of the two kings was fni^osed 
and accepted. This confinrence of Clovis and 
Alaric was held in a small ishmd of the Loire, 
near Ambdise* They embraced, familiarly con- 
versed, and feasted tc^ther ; and separated with 
the warmest professions rf peae^ and brotberiy 
love. But their apparent confidence ooneeided 
a dark suspicion of hostile and treacherous de- 
signs; and their mutual complaints scdicited, 
eluded, and disclaimed a final artntration. At 
Paris, which he already considered as his royal 
seat, Clovis decbured to an as^atbly of the prinpes 
and warriors, <tbe pretence, and the motive, of 
a Gothic war* " It grieves me to see that the 
^< Arians rtill possess the fairast portion of Gaul. 
'^ Let us march against them with the aid of 
f* God; and, having vanquisbedithe heretic^ we 
** will possess, and divide, tb^ir fiprtilfJ prq- 

T Mariiu, bidiop of Avencbe, (C)iron. in torn. ii« p. 1^, has 
marked the authcotic dates, aod Gregory of Tours (L iii, c. 5, 6» in 
torn. u» p. 1S0, 189) has expreseed the principal facts, of the life Qf 
SificniBfidf uid the. conquest of Burgundy. Procopius, (in torn, li, 
p. 34), and Agathias, (in tom* ii, p^ 49>, shew their remote and im* 
perfect knowledge. 
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'^ vinces." • The Franks^ who were iaspired by chap. 
hereditary valofur and recent ?eal, applauded the ^^^^^ 
generous design of their monarch; expressed 
their resolution to conquer or die» since death 
and conquest would be equally profitable; and 
solemnly protested that they would never skttvt 
their beards, tUl victory should absolve them frofl| 
th^t inconvenient vow. The enterprise was pro* 
moted by the publk, or private, exhortations of 
Clotilda. She reminded her husband, how ef*- 
fectually some pious foundation would propitiate 
the Deity, and Ms servants: and the Christiaii 
hero, darting his battle-axe with a skilftil and 
nervous hand, — ** There, (said he), on that spot 
f^ vi^ere my Francisoa*' shall fall, will I erect a 
'< church in honour of the holy apostles." This 
ostentatious piety confim^d and justified the at- 
tachment of the catholics, with whom he secretly 
corresponded ; and their devout wishes were gra- 
dually ripened into a formidable conspiracy. The 
people of Aquitain was alarmed by the indiscreet 
reproaches of their Gothic tjrrants, who justly 
accused them of preferring the dominion of the 

* Gregory of Tourft (L iJ, c. S7, in torn, ii, p. ISl) inserts the 
short but persuasive speech of Clovis. Valde xnoleste fero, quod hi 
Ariani partem teneant Galliarum, (the author of the Gesta Fran- 
corum, in torn, ii, p. 55S, adds the precious epithet of optimasO* eaxnus 
cum Dei adjutorio, et^ superatis eis, redigamus terram in ditionem 
nostram. 

* Tunc rex projecit a se in directum Bfpennem suam quod est 
Fr«iicttea, &c. (Gesta Franc in torn, ii, p, 564). The form, and use^ 
of this weapon, are clearly described by Procopius, (in tom. ii, p. 37). 
Examples of its natimuU appellation in Latin and French, may be 
found in the Glossary of Ducange, and the large Dictionnaire de 
Trevoux. 
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icuxK Franks; and Mieir zealous adhereat Quintianus' 
^^^ bishop of Hodez»^ preached more forcibly in his 
exile than in his diocess. To resist these foreign 
and domestic enemies, who were fortified by the 
aliiaoee of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his 
Iroopsy far more numerous thui the military 
powers of Olovis. The Visigoths resumed the 
exercise of arms, which they had n^lected in a 
long and luxurious peace z"" a select band of va- 
liant and robust slaves attended their masters to 
the field ;^ and the cities of Gaul were oom- 
pdled to furnish their doubtful and reluctant aid. 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who reigned 
in Italy, had laboured to maintain the tranquil- 
lity of Qaul ; wd he assumed, or affected for that 
purpose, the impartial character of a mediator. 
Bfut the sagacious monarch, dreaded the rising 
empire of Clovis, and he was firmly engaged to 
^i^port the national and religious cause of the 
Goths. 



^ It is aiigu}areiiou|[^y that some importavt and authentic ftcte 
should be found in a life of Quintianus, composed in rhyme» in the 
old Fatoia of Rouergue, (Dubos, Hist. Critique, &c. tonL ii, p. 
1T9> 

^ Quainyi9 fortitudinl vtstrse eonfidentiam tribuat parentmn ves- 
trorum innumerabili* xnultitu4o ; quamvis AttiUm potentem remi- 
niacamini Viaigotharum viribna inclinatum ; tamen quia popolorum 
fafocia corda tong4 pate ipeUearont, eavete 9ubita in aleanoi mittere, 
quoa constat tantjs tenporib^i aitercitia nan habere. Such was the 
salutary, but fruitless, advice of peace, of reason, and of Theodonc, 
<Cas«iodor. L iu, ap. 2)» 

* blontesqnictt xEsprit dts Loix, L xv, c. 14) aif ntiona and ap« 
proves the law of the Visigoths, (U is, tit> 2, in torn, iv, p^ iiS), 
which obliged all mastfra to arm» and aaad, tr hsadt into tbcrfieM^ 
a tenth of their slavas. 
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The accideataU or artificial, prodigies, wiiich chap. 
adorned the expedition of Clovis, were accepted, ^i^^i^L 
by a superstitious dge> as the manifest declaration victory of 
of the Divine favour. He marched from Paris 5 a^d! 50T. 
and as he proceeded with decent reverence 
through the holy diocess of Tours, his anxiety 
tempted him to consult the shrine of St. Mar* 
tin; tlie sanctuary, and the oracle of GauL His 
messengers were instructed to remark the words 
Df the Psdm, which should happen to bechaunted 
at the precise moment when they entered the 
church. Those words most fortunately expressed 
the valour and victory of the cham{»oiis<^ Hea* 
ven^ and the afqpticattion wad easily transferred to 
the new Joshua, the new Gideon, who went forth 
to battle against the enemies of the Lcnrd.^ 
Orleans secured to the Franks a bridge on the 
Loire ; but, at the distance oi forty miles from 
Poitiers, their progress was intercepted by anex^ 
traordinary swell of the river Vigenna^ or Vieiliie; 
and the opposite banks were covered by the 
encampment of the Visigoths. Delay must be 
always dangerous to barbarians, who consume 
the country tiirough which they march ; and had 
Clovis possessed leisure and materials, it xaighl 

* This mode of divijiation, by accepting as aa omen the ficst sa* 
cred words, which in particular circumstances should be presented 
to the eye or ear; was derived from the pagans ; and the Psalterf or 
Bible, was substituted to the Poems of Homer and VirgiL Fr^m 
the fourth to the fourteenth century^ these avrttM Mncforvm, as they 
are styled, were repeatedly condemned by the decrees of councils, 
and repeatedly practiced by kings, bishops, and saiats. See a cavfr 
ous diasertttioo of the Abb^ du Resnel, in the Memoires de TAcader 
Jnie, torn, xix, p. 2S7-^10. 
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CHAP. Have been impracticable to consftract arbridge, or 
^^^Xil!* to force a passage, in the face of a guparior enemy. 
But the affectionate peasants^ who were impatient 
to welcome their deliverer, conld e^ily betray 
some unknown, or unguarded, ford ; the merit 
of the discovery was enhanced by the useful in- 
terposition of fraud or fiction ; and a white hart, 
of singular size and beauty, appeared to guide 
and animate the mardi of the eatlic^ army. 
The counsels of the Visigoths were irresolute and 
distracted. A crowd of impatient warriors, pre- 
sumptuous in their strength, and disdaining to 
fly before the robbers of Germany^ excited Alarie 
to assert in arms the name and blood of the 
conqueror of Rome^ The advice of the g^raver 
chieftains pi'essed him to elude tjie first ardour 
of the Franks ; and to expect, in the southern 
provinces of Gaul, the veteran and victorious 
Ostrogoths, whom the king of Italy had already 
sent to his assistance. The decisive moments 
were wasted in idle deliberation ; the Goths too 
hastily abandojied, perhaps, an advantageous post ; 
and the opportunity of a secure retreat was lost 
by their slow and discfrderly motions. After 
Clovis had passed the ford, asitis still named^of the 
Hart, he advanced with bold and hasty steps to 
jirevent the escape of the enemy. His nocturnal 
march was directed byaflaming meteor, suspended 
in the air above the cathedral of Poitiers ; and 
this signal, which might be previously cohcerted 
with the orthodox successor of St. Hilary, was 
compared to the column of fire that guided the 
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Israelites in the desert. At the third hour of th« tnxK 
day, about ten mUes beyond Poitiers, Clovis ^^^"^ 
overtook, and instantly attached, the Gkithic 
army ; whose defeat was already jHrepared by ter- 
ror and confijBsion. Yet they rallied in their ex* 
treme distress, and the martial youths, who had 
clamorously demanded the battle, refused to 
survive the %nominy of flight. The two kings 
encountered each other in single combat. Alsuic 
fell b J the hand of his rival ; and the victorious 
Frank was saved by the goodness of his cuirass, 
and the vigour of his horse, from the spears of 
two desperate Goths, who furiously rode against 
him, to revenge the death of their sovereign. 
The vague expression of a mountain of the slain, 
serves to indicate a cruel, though indefinite, 
slaughter ; but Gregory has carefully observed, 
that his valiant countryman ApolKnaris, the son 
of Sidcmius, lost his life at the head of the nobles 
of Auvergne. Perhaps these suspected catholics 
had been maliciously exposed to the blind assault 
of the enemy ; and perhaps the influence of reli- 
gion was superseded by personal attachment, or 
military honour.^ 

Such is the empire of Fortune, (if we may still ^^ A**"i,'^„ 
disguise our ignorance under that popular name), by thh 

FrankSt 
A. D, 608. 
' After correcting the text, or excusing the mistake, of Procopius, 

ATho places the defeat of Alaric near Carcassone, we may conclude, 
from the evidence of Gregory, Fortunatus, and the author of the 
Oesta Francorum, that the battle was fought m campo Vodadenn, on 
the banks of the Clain, about ten miles to the south of Poitiers^ 
Clovis overtook and attacked the Visigoths near Vivonne, and the 
victory was decided near a village still named Champagne St. Hii- 
lare. See the Dissertations of the Abb^ le B<euf, torn, i, p. 304*. 
331. 
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CHAP, that it k almoBC equally dtfkuU to foresee 
evMts of war» or to eiCplaiii their Taariaus 
sequeaces. A bloody aad coaiplete vi£tw3 
aoofietiaies yieided oo more ihan the poBsessii 
the fieU ; smd the loas ^ ten thcMuntod men 
sometimes been auficiMt to dettrajr, in a si 
dayt the work of ages. Hie dedaiTe batti 
PottierB was followed by the can f M c s t of A 
iam. Akric had left behind him mm tnfimt 
a bastard competitor^ factious ^dbies» smd a 
loyal people ; and the remain!^ forces of 
Goths were oppoessed by the geooal constei 
tion» or ojqposed to each other in dril disc 
The victorious king of the Fnmfca proce^ 
witlHHit delay to the siege of Angoideme. 
Abe sound of his trumpets the walls of tte i 
imitated the example of Jericho^ and instai 
tfell to the ground; a splendid mirade, wb 
may be reduced to the suppositicm^ ti»it so 
clerical engineers had secretly undermined 
foundations of the ran^rt.^ At Bordeai 
which had submitted without resistance, CIo 
established his winter quarters ; and his prud^ 
economy transported from Thoulouse the ro; 
treasures, which were dqx)sited in the capital 
the monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as 1 
as the confines of Spain ;^ restored the hoaoi 

« Angouleme is in the road from Poitiers to Bordeaux; and 
.though Gregory delays the siege, 1 am more readily believe tbal 
confounded the orcier of history, than that Ck>vis n^kcted the n 
fif war. 

^ Pyrenaos motites usque Perpinianum sul)}eeit ; is the express 
jqf Borico, which betrays his recent date ; siAce Perpignan did i 
cMilt before the tenth century^ iMarca Hisf auicd, p. 4^). 1 



of th^ eatfadic cbttich; fixied in Aqnitiuii a ciiap: 
colony of Franks;* aad delegated t6 his Hea-^^^^ 
tenants tlie easjr task ^ sufadUiing^ or cxtirpat* 
mgy the nation of the ViligothB« But the Visi-^ 
goths were {MTOtected by the t^ise attd powerful 
monareh of Italy* Wfa&le ike balance was stall 
equsJ, Theodor ic had perhaps delayed the tnarch 
of the Oitrogotbs; but ibd^ strenuous efibrts suc*^ 
cessAiUy redsted the emUtion of Clovis ; and the 
army af the Franks^ and their Burgundian allies^ 
was compelled tb rais^ the siege of Aries, with the 
loss, asit is said, of tlurty thousand m«i; These 
vidssitiules inclined the fierce spirit of Clovis to 
acquiesce in an. advantageous treaty of peace* 
The V»ig6ths were suffered to retain the pos^ 
session of Sqitimania, a narrow traet of seaK^oast, 
from the BJione to the Pyrenees; but the ample 
province of Aquitain^ from those numntains to 
the Loire^ was indissolut^ united to the king^ 
dom of France.*" 

florid Qnd fabtilotii wrltef, (perhaps a monk of Amiens; see the 
Abb^ le Baeuf> Mem. de I'Academie, torn, xvii, p. 1^28^345), re^ 
lateS) In th£ oitejg^mctf^ character of a shepherd, the general history 
of his coUnUrytnen the Franks ; but his. narrative enda with the 
death of Clovis. 

* The author of the Gesta Francorum positively affirms > that 
Clovis <sed a body of Franks, fn^.the Saintonge and BouiMois i 
and he is not injudiciously followed by Rorico, electoa milites, at* 
que fortisflf mos, cum parvuUs, atqu^ mulieribus. Yet it should seem 
that they soon n^ingled with the Romans of Aquitai^, till Charle-> 
magno introduced a more tmraevomM and power^ colony, <Duboa 
Hist. Critique, torn, ii, p. 216). ^^ : 

^ In thecompositioii oY the Gothic war, 1 htiV% tised the following * ^ 

materlala, with due regard' to their unequal valne. Four epistles 

from Theodoric king of Italy, (Cassiodor. 1. iii, epist. 1-4, in torn* 

iv, p. S-5) ; Prdce>piu», <de Bell. Goth. L i, c. 19, in torn. ii> p. 32, 

VQL. VI. Z ^* 
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CHAP. After ttte sucdess of the Gothic war, Olovb 
^^^Y"^' accepted die honouiis of the Boman cOnsiriship. 
ConBuisbip The emperor Anastasiui^ amUtiousljbtMowed on 
A. awa ^^^ ^^^ powerful rival of Theodoric, the titk 
and ensigns of that emin^it dignity ; yet, firom 
some unknown cause, the name of CIotis has 
not been insca-ibed in the FasH either oi the East 
or West.^ On the soIctui day, the monarch 
of Gaul, placing a diademon his head, was in- 
vested in the church of St. Martin, with a purple 
tunic and mantle. From thence he proceeded 
on horseback to the cathedral of Tours ; and, as 
he passed through the streets, profusely scattered, 
wkh his own hand, a donative of gohl and silver 
^^ to the joyfal multitude^ who incessantly repeated 

their acclamations of Consul and Augustiis. The 
actual, or legal, authority of Clovis, could not 
receive any new accessions from the consular 
dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an empty pa- 
geant ; and if the conqueror had been instructed 

83) ; Gregory; of Tours, <1. ii, c. 35, 36, 37, in torn, ii, p. 181- 
183); Jornandes, (de Reb. Geticis, c. 56, in torn, ii, p. 3S>; For- 
tuntUus, (in Vit. St. Hilarii, in torn, iii, p. 380) ; Isidore* (in Chron. 
Goth, in torn, ii, p. 708) ; the Epitome of Gregory of Tours, (in 
torn, ii, p. 401) ; the author of the Gesta Francorum, (in torn, ii, 
pi» 553-555) ; the Fragments of Fredegarius, (in torn, ii, p. 463) ; 
Aimoin, CL i* c. SO, in torn, in, p. 41, 42), and Rosico, 0- >▼> in 
torn, iii, p. 14^19). 

* The Fagti of Italy would naturally reject a consuU the enemy of 
their sovereign ; but any ingenious hypothesis that might explain 
the silence of Constantinople and Egypt, (the Chronicle of Mar* 
cclUnus, and the Paschal), is overturned by the similar silence of 
Marius bisl|Dp of Avenche, who composed his Ftuti in the kingdom 
of Burgundy. . If the evidence of. Gregory of Tours .were less 
weighty and positive, (1. ii, c. 38, in tom. ii, p. 183), I could be- 
4icve that Clovis, like Odoacer, received the latting title and honours 
of FtUricianj (Pagi Critica, torn, ii, p. 474, 492). 
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toclakntheancientprerogathrespfthathighoffice, chap. 
they must have expired with the period of its ai^ ^^^^i^ 
nual duration. But the Rcdnans were disposed 
to revere, in the person of their master^ that 
antique title which the anperors condescended 
to assume : the barbarian himself deemed to con- 
tract a sacred obligation to respect the majesty 
of the republic i an4 the successors of Theodosius, 
by solidtiiig his friendship, tacitly forgave^ and 
almost ratified^ the usurpation of GauL 

Twenty-five years after the death of Glovis, ^^ "ta- 
this important conceskidn was more formally de- of the^*^ 
clared, in a treaty between his sons and the em- ^^^^l^hr 
peror Justinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy^ un- ^ ^^^^* 
able to defend their distant acquisitions^ had re- ' ' 
signed to the Franks the cities of Aries and Mal*- 
seilles : of Arles^ still adorned With the seat of a 
pretorian prefect^ and of Marseilles^ enriched 
by the advantages of trade and navigation."^ 
This transaction was confirmed by the imperial 
authority; and Justinian^ generously yielding to thfe 
Franks the sovereignty of the countries beyond 
the Alps, which they already possessed, absolved 
the provincials from their allegiance ; and esta- 
blished on a more lawful^ though not more so- 
lid, foundation, the throne of the Merovingians.** 

** Under the Merovingian kings, Marseilles still imported from 
the £ast, paper, wine, oil, linen, silk, precious stones, spices, &c. 
The Gauls, or Franks, traded to Syria, and the Syrians were esta- 
blishsd in Gaul. See M. de Guignes, Mem. de I'Academie, tozzu 
mvii, p. 471-475. 

" Ov ya^ won fofrt TuXXms (mi ry ttf^tiku M»mf^tu f («»yM, ^4 rm 
^yr«x^ttT»(es Tt i^»f Mtf^^ttyirawH rurt yu This strong declaration 

z2 ^ 
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CHAP. From that era, tiiej enjoyed the ri||ht of cele- 
^^^M" trating at Aries the games of tiieCiraui; and 
by a stngnlar prhil^;e, which was denied eves 
to the Persian monarch, ihegoU coin, iiiqiKssed 
with their name and hnage, obtained a legal 
ctuTcncy in the empire.* A Greek historian of 
that age has praised the private and pnWc vir- 
tues of the Franks, with a partial entlmsiasm. 
Which cannot be si^Sciently jostified by thdr do- 
mestic annab.^ He celebrates their polkeneas 
and urbamtr* their rq^lar govemm^it, and 
orthod^ rd%ion ; and boldly asserts, that these 
barbarians cooid be ifistinguished only by their 
dress and Iimguage fitim the subjects of Rome. 
Perhaps the Franks abeady displayed tbe social 
cUsposition, and lively graces, which in every 
age have lUsguised thdr vices, and sometimes 
concealed their intrinsic merit Perbqis Ago- 
thias, and the 6red% were dazzled by the rapid 

of Procopius, (de BelL Gothic. 1. ui, cafv 38, in torn, lit pw 41), 
Would almost suffice to justify the Abb^ Dubos. 

* The Praltks, who probably used the mints of Treves, Lyons, 
and Aries, imitated tbe coinage of the Roman emperors of scTenty- 
two solidi, 01 pieces, to the pound of gold. But as the Pranks esta- 
blished only a decuple proportion of gold and silver, ten ^lillings 
will be a snfficient valuatipn of their soUdus of ^Id. It was the 
common standard of the barbaric fines, and contained forty denarii^ 
or silver threepences. Twelve of these denarii made a 9oli^u or 
shilling, the twentieth part of the ponderal and numeral Itvrc, or 
pound of silret*, which has been so strangely reduced in modem 
France. See Le Blanc Tralte Hlstorique des Monnoyes.de Prance, 
p. 37-43, &c. 

» Agtthias, in torn, ii, p. 47. Gregory of Toum exhilrfts a very 
- different picture. Perhaps it would not be easy; within the same 
historical space, to find more vice and less vi:tue. We are continu- 
ally shocked by the union of saTage and corrupt manners. 
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progress of their arms, and ^lendour of their chap. 
empire. iSinoB the conquest of Burgundy, Gaul, ^^^^JiJ* 
except the Gothic province of Septimania, was 
sul^ect, in its whole extent, to the sons of Clovis. 
They had extingoi^ed the German kingdom of 
Thuringia, and their vagtte dominion penetrated 
beyond the Rhine, into the heart of their native 
forests. The Alemanni, and Bavarians, who 
had occupied the Roman provinces of Rh^tia and 
Noricum, to the south of the Danube, confessed 
themselves the humble vassals of the Franks ; 
and the feeble barrier of the Alps was incapable 
of resisting their amlntion. When the last sur- 
vivor of the sons of Clovis united the inheritance 
and cMquests of the Merovingians, his kingdom 
extended far beyond the limits of modem France, 
Yet modem France, such has been the progress 
of uts and policy, far surpasses in wealth, p<q[)u* 
lousness, and power, the spacious but savage 
realms of Clotaire of Dagc^ert,** 

The Franks, or French, are the only people of Poutic^ 
Europe who can deduce a perpetual succession vt^y? 
from the conquerojs of the western empire. But 
their conquest of Gaul was followed by ten cen- 
turies of anarchy, and ignorance. On the re- 
vival of learning, the students who had been 
formed in the schools of Athens and Rome, dis- 
dained their barbarian ancestors; and a lonjg 

^ M. de Fomeema^^oB hna trao«d« in a correct sad elegant dissert^n 
tion, (Meqi. de l*Academie, tom. viii, p. 606-528), the extent and Ij^ 
mlts of the French monarch/. 
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CHAP* period elapsed before patient labour could pro? 
xxxviiL ^j^ ^^^ requisite materials to satisfy, or rather 
to excite, the curiosity of more enlightened 
times/ At length the eye of criticism and phi- 
losophy was directed to the antiquities of France; 
but even philosophers have been tainted by the 
contagion of prejudice and passion. The most 
extreme and exclusive systems of the personal 
servitude of the Gauls, or of their voluntary and 
equal alliance with the Franks, have been rashly 
conceived, and obstinately defended : and the in- 
temperate disputants have accused each other of 
conspiring against the prerogative of the crown, 
the dignity of the nobles, or the freedom of tlie 
people. Yet the sharp conflict has usefully exer- 
cised the adverse powers of learning and genius; 
and each antagonist, alternately vanquished and 
victorious, has extirpated som^ ancient errors, 
and established some interesting truths. An im- 
partial stranger, instructed by their discoveries, 
their disputes, and even their faults, may de- 
scribe, from the same original materials, the state 
of the Roman provincials, after Gaul had sub- 

f The AbM Dubos (Histoire Critii^ae, torn, i, p. 29-36) has tru]y 
and agreeably represented the slow progress of these studies ; and he 
observes, that Gregory of Tours was only once printed before the 
year 1560. According to the complaint of Heineccius, <Opera, toiiL 
iii, Sylloge iii, p. 248, &c.), Germany received with indifference and 
contempt the codes of barbaric laws, which were published by He- 
roldus, Lindenbrogius, &c At present those laws, (as far as they re- 
late to Gaul), the history of Gregory of Tours, and all the mOBuments 
of the Merovingian race, appear in a pure and perfect state, in the 
first four volumet of the hiitorians of France. 
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mitted to the arms and laws of the Merovinrian chap. . 
king*.' ^^!^yill' 

The rudest, or the most sarvile» condition of Law* of 
human society, is regulated, however, by some ^,^^' 
fixed and general rules. When Tacitus survey- 
ed the primitive simplicity of the Germans, he 
discovered some permanent maxims, or customs, (^ 
public and private life, which were preserved by 
faithfiil tradition, till the introduction of the art 
of writing, and of the Latin tongue.* Before 
ihe election of the Merovingian kings, the most 
powerfuji tribe, or nation, of the Franks, ap- 
pointed four venerable chieftains to compose the 
Salic laws;"" and their labours were examined 
and aj^roved in three successive assemblies of 
the people. After the baptism of Clqvis, he 

' In the apace of thirty ye{ir», (1728-1765), this interesting subject 
has been agitated by the free spirit of the Count de BoulainyiUienr, 
(Memoires Historfques sur TEtat de la France, particularly torn, i, 
IX 15-49} ; the learned ingenuity of the Abb^ Dubos, (Histoire Cri;> 
tique de TEtablissement de la Monarchie Francoise dans les Gauls, 2 
Tols in 4to) ; the comprehensive genius of the president de Montesquieu, 
(Esprit des Loix, parUcularJy 1. xxviii, xxx, xxxi), and the goo^ 
sense and diligence of the Abb^ de Mably, (Observations sur THis- 
toire de France, 2 vols. ISmo). , 

* I have derived much instruction from two learned woiks of Hei- 
neccius ,the History f and the Ekmenta, of the Germanic law. In a ju- 
dicious preface to the Elements, he considers, and tries to excuse, the 
defects of that barbarous jurisprudence. 

» Latin appears to have been the original language of the Salic 
law. It was probably composed in the beginning of the fifth century, 
before the era (A. D. 431) of the real or fabulous Pharamond. The 
preface mentions the four Cantons which produced the four legisla- 
tors ; and mjiny provinces, Franconia, Saxony, Hanover, Brabant, 
&c. have claimed them as their own. See an excellent Dissertation 
of Heineccius, de Lege Salici, torn, iii, Sylloge iii, p. 247-^67. 
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CHAP, reformed several articles that appesated itioc»apa^ 
xxxviii. jjy^ ^j^i^ Christianity : the Salic law was again 
amended by his song ; and at lengthy under the 
reign of Dagobert, the code was revised and {nto- 
mulgated m its actual form^ oqe hnndred years 
after the establfshment of the Freadi monarcby. 
Within the same period, the customs oithoRipiui^ 
rians were transcribed and published : and Qaar- 
lemagne him^lf, the legislator of his age and 
country, had accurately studied the two national 
laws, which still prevailed among the Frwks."^ 
The same care was extended to their vassals; and 
the rude institutiosia of the Alemanni and Bava- 
rians were diligently compiled and ratified by the 
supreme authority of the Merovingian kings. 
The Visigoths and Bacrgunciians, whose conquests 
in Gaul preceded those of the Franks, shewed less 
impatience to attain one of the principal benefits 
of civilized society, Euric was the first of the 
Gothic princes who expressed in writing the man- 
ners and customs of his people ; ^nd the compo- 
sition of the Burgundian laws was a measure of 
policy rather than of justice ; to alleviate the 
yoke, and regain the affections, of their Gallic 
subjects/ Thus, by a singular coincidence, the 

^ ' Eginhard, in Vit« Caroli M^gni, c, 29, in torn, v, p. 100. By 
thCM two lews, mofit critics understand the Salic and the Ripuarian. 
The former extended from the Cievbonarian forest to the Loire, (torn. 
tv, p. 161) ; and the latter might be obeyed from the same forest to 
the Rhine, (torn, iv, p. 222). 

' CoBSUlf ^the ancient and modern prefaces of the several Codes, 
in the fourth volume of the Historians of l^rance. The original 

prologue 
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Germans framed their artless institutions^ at a chap« 
time when the elaborate system of Roman juris- ^^xviii, 
prudence was finally consummated. In the Salic 
laws, and the Pandects of Justinian, we may 
compare the first rudiments, and the full matur^ 
ity, of mil wisdom; and whatever prejudices 
may be suggested in favour of barbarism, pur 
calmer reflections will ascribe to the Romans thq 
superior advantages, not only of science and rea- 
son, but of humanity and justice. Yet the laws 
of the barbarians were adapted to their wants and 
desires, tlieir occupations and their capacity ; and 
they alt contributed to preserve the peace, and 
promote the imj^ovements, €^ the society for 
whose use they were originally established. The 
Merovingians, instead of ipipcising an unifomi 
rule of conduct op their various subjects, per^ 
miited each people, and each family of their 
empire, freely to enjoy their domestic institu- 
tions ;! nor were the Romans excluded from the 
common benefits of this legal toleration.^ The 

prologue to the Salic law, expresses (thougli in a foreif^ dialect) the 
genuine spirit of the Franks more forcibly than the ten books of 
Gregory of Tours. 

' The Ripuarian law declares, and defines,' this indnlgenee in favour 
of the plaintiff, (tft. xxxi, in torn, iv, p. 240) ; and the satnetoleFatioa 
is understood, or expressed, in all the Codes, except that of the Visi- 
goths of Spain. Tanta diversitas legum (says Agobard, in the ninth 
century) quanta non solum in regionibus, ant civitatibus, aed etiam 
in multis domibus habetur. Nam plerumque contingit ut simu^eant 
aut sedeant quinque homines, et nullus eorum comrounem legem 
cum altero habeat, (in torn, vi, p. 356). He foolishly, proposes to 
introduce an uniformity of law, as well as of fiUth. 

* Inter Romanos negotia causarum Romanis legibn's prsecipiimie 
tenninari. Such are the words of a general constitution promul* 

gated 
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CHAP, children embraced the law of their parents, the 
^.^.^I!"' wife that of her husband, the freedman that of 
his patron ; and, in all cases, where the parties 
were of different nations, the plaintiff, or ac- 
cuser, was obliged to follow the tribunal of the 
defendant, who may always plead a judicial pre- 
sumption of right or innocence. A more- ample 
latitude was allowed, if every citizen, in the pre- 
sence of the judge, might declare the law under 
which he desired to live, and the national so- 
ciety to which he chose to belong. Such an in- 
dulgence wduld abolish the partial distinctions of 
victory ; and the Rorhan provincials might pa-r 
tiently acquiesce in the hardships of Uieir condi-* 
tion ; since it depended on themselves to assume 
the privilege, if they dared to assert the character, 
of free and warlike barbarians^^ 
Jnes f^^ When justice inexorably requires the death of 
homicide, a murdcrcr, each private citizen is fortified by 
the assurance, that the laws, th^ magistrate, and 

gated by Clotaire, the son of Clovis, and sole monarch of the Franks, 
(in tbm. av, p. n6)< al»out the year 560. 

•» This liberty of choice has been aptly deduced (Esprit des I.oix, 
1. xxviii, 2) from a constitution of Lothaire I, (Leg. Langobard, 1. ii, 
tic Wii, in Codex Lindebrog. p. 664) ; though the example is too 
recent and partiaL From a various reading in the Salic law, (tit. 
xliv, not xlv), the Abb^ de Mably (ton), i, p. 290-293) has conjectur- 
ed, that* at first, a barbarian only, and afterwards any man^ (conse* 
quently a Roman), might live according to the law of the Franks. I 
am sorrow to offend this ingenious conjecture by observing, that the 
stricter sense (karbarumj is expressed in the reformed copy of Char- 
lemagne ; which is confirmed by the Royal and Wolfenbuttle MSS. 
The looser interpretation fhominemj is authorized only by the MS. of 
Fuldai from whence Heroldus published his edition. See the four 
original texts of the Salic law, in torn, iv, p. 147, 173, 196, 220. 
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bhe whole Community, are Ute guardians of his chap. 
personal safety. But in the loose society of the ^^^"* 
G-ernians, revenge was always honourable, and 
often meritorious \ the independent warrior chas« 
tised, OF vindlcatad, with his own hand, the in- 
juries which he bad offered, or received ; and he 
had (mly to dread the resentment of the sons, and 
kinsmen, of the enemy, whom he had sacrificed 
to his selfish or angry passions. The magistrate, 
conscious of his weakness, interposed, not to pur 
nish, but to recondle; and he was satisfied if he 
could persuade, or compel, the contending par- 
ties to pay, and to accept, the moderate fine 
which had been ascertained, as the price of 
blood.*' The fierce spirit of the Franks would 
have opposed a more rigorous sentence ; the same 
fiercenesss despised these ineffectual restraints : 
and when their simple manners had been cor- 
rupted by the wealth of Gaul,' the public peace 
was continually violated by acts of hasty or delir 
berate guilt. In every just government, the same 
penalty is inflicted, or at least is imposed, for the 
murder of a peasant, or a prince. But the na- 
tional inequality established by the Franks, in 
their criminal proceedings, was the l^t insult 



« In the heroic times of Greecei the guilt of murder was expiated 
by a pecuniary satisfaction to the family of the deceased, (Feithius 
Antiquitat Homeric. 1. ii, c. 8). Heineccius, in his preface to the 
Elements to the Germanic Law, favourably suggests, that at Rome 
and Athens homicide was only punished with exile. It is ti*ue; 
but exile was a capital punishment for a citizen of Rome or Athens. 
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CHAP, and abuse of conquest^ In the eiilm mmne&ts 
iJl^I!i'' of legislation they solemiily pronounced, that the 
life of a Roman was of smaller value than that of 
a barbarian. The AfUrwttan^^ a name expressive 
of the most illustrious birth or dignity amoB^ 
the Franks, was qopreeiated at the sum of six 
hundred pieces of gold ; while the noUe {vovin- 
cial, who was admitted to the kic^s table, BUght 
be legally murdered at the expenee of three hun- 
dred pieces. Two hundred were deemed suffi- 
cient for a Frank of ordinary condition ; bat the 
nieaner Romans were exposed to disgrace and 
danger by a trifling compenmaoQ d* one hun^ 
dred, or even fifty, pieces of gold. Had these 
laws been regulated by any principle dT equity or 
reason, the public protection should have sup- 
plied in just proportion the want of personal 
strength, 9ut the kg^lator had weighed in the 
scale, not (tf justice, but of poli^, the loss of a 
soldier against that of a $lave ; the head of an in- 
solent and rapacious barbarian was guarded by an 
heavy fine ; and the slightest aid was affordi^ tq 

< This i^rqportkm is fit^d by the 8alic» (tit xUv» xi) torn- iv, p. 
147), and the Ripuarian, (tit. vii, xi, xxxvi, in torn, iv, p. 237, 241), 
laws : but the latter does not distinguish any difference of Bomans. 
Yet the orders of the clergy are placed above the Franks themselves, 
fuid the BurguikUans ^d Alemanni between ^he Franks and the 
Romans. 

* The Antrustionea, ;vt in trustt Dommcat 9unt, Uyidif Jiddet, un- 
doubtedly represent the first order of Franks ; but it is a question 
whether their rank was personal, op hereditary. The Abb^ de Mably 
(torn, i, p. 334^-347) is not displeased to mortify the pride of birth, 
f Esprit, 1. «xx, c. 25), by tlating the origin Of -French nobility from 
t?ie reign of Clotaire II, (A. D. 615). 
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Jeue aoBt dsfenceleis subjects. Time insensibljr cuat. 
ibated the ptide of the coqquarors, and the p»- '^^^ 
dexice of the vanquisbed; and tibe bolde&t citizsent 
wa& tm^t by e^qsetieoce, that be m%!bt suffix 
ar&ore faijmies than he Qc^nild mffict« As the man* 
aers of the Franks became less ferocious, their 
iav^s were rdndeved more seT«re^ and the Mero* 
iringian ktogsafltempted to imitate the impartial 
rigfourof the Visigieths and Burgundians/ Under 
bhe empire of CluirlemagBe, miHrder was universe 
ally puni^ed with death ; and the use of capital 
punisitments has been liberally multiplied in thte 
juiispradence of modem Europe/ 

The dvil and nuhtavy }»*ofe3aions, which had Judgment! 
been separated by€on«tttntine, were ^ain united ^^ ^'^' 
by the |jarbarian& The harsh sound of the Tieu- 
tonic appdlationa was mollified into the Latin 
titles of Duke^ of Count, or of Prefect ; and th^ 
same officer assumed, within b|s district, the com- 
mand of the troops, and the administration of 

' See the Burgundian la«s» (tit. ii, in t^tn* iv, p. 257) ; the Code 
of the Visigoths, (1. vi, tit. v, in torn, iv, p. 38 i), and the constitu^ 
tion of ChUdebert, not of Paris, but most evidently of Austrasia, (in 
torn. i¥, p. IIS)* ThAir promttui^ severitf w^s sometlniQs raali and 
excessive. Childebert condemned not oniy murderers but robbers : 
quomodo sine lege involavit, sine lege moriatur ; and even the negli- 
gent judge was involved in the same sentence* The Visigoths aban- 
doned an unsuccessful surgeon to the family of his deceased patient, 
ut quod de eo facere voluerint habeant potestatem, (1. xi, tit. i, in 
torn, iv, p. 435). 

« See in the sixth volume of the works of Heineccius, the Elemen- 
ta Juris Germanici, I. ii, p. ii, N». 261, 262, 280-283. Yet some 
vestiges of these pecuniary compositions for murder have been traced 
in Germany, as late as the sixteenth century. 
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cHAPi justice.^ But the fierce and itttterate bbicfta^ 
3^^^^^ .wa» seldom quaMfied to discharge the dutks of a 
^ judge^ which require* all Uie faculties of a pMlo^ 
«(^hic mind, labcnriotisly ci:Mivated hy exp^ence 
and study ; and his rude i^ioi'anee was compelled 
to embrace some simple, and visible, metWds of 
ascertaining the' cause of justice, in every reli- 
gion, the Deity hte beeA invoked to confirm the 
truth, or to punish the falsehood, of humaii tes^ 
timony ; but this powerful instrument was mis* 
applied and abased, by the simplidty of the Gar- 
man legislators. The party accused might justify 
his innocence, by producing before thdr tribun- 
al a number of friendly witnesses, who solemnly 
declared their belief, or assurance; that he wbs mi 
guilty. Acceding to the weight of the charge, 
this legal number of comptargaiors was multi- 
plied ; seventy-two voices were required to ab- 
solve an incendiary, or assassin : and when the 
chastity of a queen of France was suspttted, three 
hundred gallant nobles swore, without hesitation, 
that the infant pl^ince had been actually begotten 
by her deceased husband.^ The sin and scan- 
dal of manifest and frequent perjuries engaged 

^ The whole subject of the Germanic judges, and their jurisdiction, 
is copiously treated by Heineccius, (Element. Jur. Germ. L iii, N* 
1-72). I cannot find any proof, that, under the Merovingian race, 
ihe Mcabini, or assessors, were chosen by the people. 

* Gregor. Turon. 1. vUi, c. 9, in torn, ii, p. 316. Montesquieu ob- 
serves, (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii, c. 13), that the Salic law did not 
admit these negative proofs so universally established in the barbaric 
codes. Yet this obscure concubine, (Fredegundis), who became 
the wife of the grandson of Ciovl^, must have followed the Salic 
law. 
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the mag^istrates to remove th^se daijgerous. tempt* char 
atiohs ; and to supply the defects of human testi- xxxviir, 
mony, by the famous experiments of fire and **^"*^** 
water. These extraordinary trials were; so. capri-' 
ciously contrived, that, in some cases, guilt, and 
innocence in otl^rs, could not be pro^^ed with- 
out the iifterposition of a miracle. Such miraclea 
were readily provided by fhuid and credulity ; 
the most intricate cimses w<ere determined by tbis 
easy and infallible method; and the turbulent 
barbarians, who might Iiave disdained the sen-' 
^ence of the m^strate, submissively acquiesced 
in the judgment of God^^ 

But the trials by single combat gradually ob.* Judicial 
tained superior credit and authority, among a^°^ ^^ 
warlike people, who could not beliey,e, that a 
brave man deserved to suffer, or that a coward 
deserved to live.^ Both in civil and criminal 
proceedings, the plaintiff, or accuser, the de- 
fendant, or even the witness, wetre exposed to 
mortal challenge from the antagonist who was > 

destitute (^ legal proofs; and it was incumbent 
on them either to desert their cause, or publicly 
to maintain their honour, in the lists of battle. 
They fought either on foot or on horseback, 

^ Muratori, in the Antiquities of Italy, has given two Di^erta* 
tions (xxxViii, xxxix) on the judgment of God. It was expected* 
that^re would not burn the innocent ; and that the pure element of 
water would not allow the guilty to sink into its bosom. 

^ Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii, c 17) has condescended 
to explain and excuse ** la maniere de penser de nos peres," on the 
subject of jadicial combats. He follows thfs strange institution from 
the age of Gandobald to that of St. Lewis ; and ^e philosopher is 
sometimes lost in the legal antiquarian. 
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CHAP, accordifig to the custom of their nation;'^ and the 
XXXVIII. decision of the sword, or lance, was ratified by 
the sanction of heaven, of the judge, and of the 
people. This sanguinary law was introduced into 
Gaul by the Bnrgundians; and their legislator 
GundobalH'' condescended to answer the com- 
plaints £Uid objections of his sul^ect Avitxis. 
'' Is it not tnie,^' said the kmg of Burgundy to 
the bishop, '* that the event of national wurs, 
^^ and private combats, is directed by the judg« 
^ ment of God ; and that his providence awards 
** the victory to the juster cause?" By such pre- 
vailing arguments, the absurd and cruel practice 
of judicial duels, which had been peculiar to 
some tribes of Germany, was propagated and 
established in all the monarchies of Europe, from 
Sicily to the Baltic. At the end of ten cen^^ 
turies, the reign of legal violence was not totally 
extinguished; and the ineffectual censures of 
saints, of popes, and of synods, may seem to 
prove, that the influence of superstition is weak- 
ened by its unnatural alliance with reason and 

'^ In a memorable duel at Aix-]a*CbapeIIe» (A« D. S20), before the 
emperor Lewis the Pious, his biographer observes, secundum legem 
propriam, utpote quia uterque Gothus erat, equestri pugni congres- 
aus est, (Vft. Lud. Pii, c. 33, in tom. vi, p. 103). Ermoldus Nigel- 
lus, (L ill, S4S^!)8, in tdm. vi, p. 48--3Q)to who dsscribes the duel^ 
. admires th« mt mono, of fighting on horseback, which was unknown 
to the Franks. 

^ In his original «dict» pabUahsd at Lyons, (A* D. 50i)» Gundo- 
bald establishes ahd justifies the use of judicial eombat, (JU^. Bor- 
gund. tit. idT, in torn, ii, p. 267, 868). Three hundred yaors afler* 
wards, Agobard, bishop of Lyons» solicited l4ewis th« Pioua to abolish 
the law of an Arian tyrant^ (in torn. Ti» p. 3JS»6-d5S). Ht Klates the 
conversation of Gundobald and Avitus. 
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humanity. The tribunals were stained with the chap. 
blood, perhaps, of innocent and respectable citi- ^^^^'"' 
zens ; the law, which now favours the rich, then 
yielded to the strong ; and the old, the feeble, 
and the infinn, were condemned, either to re- 
nounce their fairest claims and possessions, to 
sustain the dangers of an unequal conflict,'' or to 
trust the doubtful aid of a mercenary champion. 
This oppressive jurisprudence <was imposed on 
the provincials of Gaul, who complained of any 
injuries in their persons and property. What- 
ever might be the strength, or courage, of 'indi- 
viduals, the victorious barbarians excelled in the 
love and exercise of' arms; and the vanquished 
Roman was unjustly summoned to repeat, in his 
own person, the bkody contest, which had been 
already dedded against his country.^ 

A devouring host of one hundred and twenty Division of 
thousandGtennans had formerly passed the Rhine the barL- 
under the command of Ariovistus. One third '^*"'- 

* " Accidit, (9ay8 Agpbard), ut non solum valentes viribus, scd 
" etiam iniSrmi et senes lacessantur ad pugnam, etiam pro vUissimis 
" rebus. Quibus foralibus certaminibus contingunt homicidia in- 
''jusU; et crudelea ac perversi evebtus judiciorum.'* Like a 
prudent rhetorician, he suppresses the legal privilege of hiring cham- 
pions. 

I* Montesquieu, (Esprit des Loix, xxviii, c. 14), who understands 
*h the judicial combat was admitted by the Burgundians, Ripu- 
arians, Alemanni, Bavarians, - Lombards, Thuringians, Prisons, and 
Saxons, is satisfied (and Agobard* seems to countenance the asser- 
tion) that it was not allowed by the Salic law. Yet the same custom, 
at least in cases of treason, is mfentioried'by Ermoldij^ Nigellus, (1. iii, i 

5^1 in torn, vi, p. 48), and the anonymous biographer of Lewis the 
Pious, (c. 46, in torn, vi, p. 112), as the •• mos antiquus Francorum, 
" more Francis solito," &c. expressions too general to exclude the 
noblest of their tribes. . 

VOL. VI. A a 
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CHAP, part of the fertile lands of the Sequani was 
^^^^^ propriated to thdr use; and the omqueror s 
repeated his oppressive demlmd of another th 
for the acoommodation of a new cokmy of twen 
four thousand harberians, whmn he had invii 
to share the rich harvest of Gaol.'* At the d 
tance of fire hundred years, the Visigoths a 
Burgundians» who revenged the defeat of Ai 
vistas, usurped the same unequal propcnrtion 
iUH> thirds of the subject lands. But this dist 
bution, instead of spreading over the provia^ 
may be reasonably confined to the peculiar d 
tricts where the victorious people had be 
planted by their own choice, or by the policy 
their leader. In these districts, each barbaii 
was connected by the ties of hospitality with son 
Roman provincial. To this unwelcome gues 
the proprietor was compeHed to abandon t¥ 
thirds of his patrimony: bat the German, 
shepherd, and a hunter, m^t sometimes coi 
tent himself with a spacious range of wood an 
pasture, and resign the smallest, thou^ mo) 
valuable, portion, to the toil of the industrioi 
husbandman.' The silence of ancient and ai 



4 C«Mr 4e BeU. O^U. 1. i, c 31. in torn, i, p. SIS. 

' l*he obscure hiatf of a division of lands occaskmally scatten 
In the laws of the Borgundians, (tit. liv. N*. 1, 2, in torn, i^ 
p. S71, 272), and Visigoths, (L x, tit. i, N». S, 9, !«, in torn, h 
p. 428, 429, 490), are skilfully explained by the president Moo 
tesquieu, (Esprit des Lolx, 1. xzx, c. 7, 8, 9). I shall ooly add 
that, among the Goths, the division seems to have been ascertiisv 
by the judgment of the neighbourhood ; that the barbarians frt 
quently usurped the remaining third i and that the Bomans migh 
recover their right, unless they were barred by a jirescriptioa of fift; 
years. 
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thentk testimony has eneournf ed aa opinioBithat ciiip. 
the rapine of the Franks Was not moderated^ or ^^^I^ 
disguised* by the forms of a legal division ; that 
they dispersed themselves ov^ the provinces of 
Gaul, without order or cohtrotd ; and that each 
victorious robbo*^ according to his waists, his 
avarice^ and liis strength, measured with his 
sword the extent of his new inheritanee. At a 
distance from theur soverfeign,^ the barbariaifli 
might indeed be tempted to exercise such arbi- 
trary depredation ; but tii6 film and artful policy 
of Ciovis must curb a licctntious spirit^ which 
Ivould aggravate the misery of the vanqmshed> 
whikt it corrapted the linioa and discifdine of 
tlie conqiKTors* The memorable vasfe of Soissotn^ 
is a monument, and a pledge of the regular dis« 
tributimi of the Gallic spoils^ It wKs the duty, 
tmd the interest, of Ciovis, toi provide rewardir 
for a successful army, and setttements for a nu- 
merous people ) without inflicting any wantoa 
or superfluous injuries^ oh the byal cathdics of 
GauL The ample fund^ which he might law^ 
fully acquire, of i^ imperial patrunony, vacatot 
lands, and GotUc usurpations, would diminish 
the cruel necessity of seizure and confiscation ; 
and the humble provincials would more patiently 
acquiesce in the equal and regular distribution of 
their loss/ 

■ It is singular enoughf that the prtsid«nt de ]Slontesq(uieti, (fespdt 
(hs Loix, 1. xzx« c. 7), and the AbM de Mablj, (Observations* torn, 
i, p, 31, 22), agree in this strange supposition of arbitrary and pri- 
vate rapine. The Count de Boulainvilliers (Etat de la Prance, torn. 
i« p. 22, 23) shews a stroog understanding, throngh a cloud oJT i^' 
Tiorance and prejudice. 

A a9 
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CHAP. ' The wealth of the Merovingian princes con- 
xxxyiii. sisted in their extensive domain. After the con- 
Domain qucst of Gaul, they still delighted in the rustic 
fi^M^^e simplicity of thdr ancestors; the cities were 
Merovin- abandoned to solitude and decay; and their 
*'"''' coins^ their charters, and their synods, are still 
inscribed with the names of the villas; or rural 
palaces, in which they successively resided. One 
Hundred and sixty of these palaces^ a title which 
need not excite any imseasonable ideas of art or 
luxury, were scattered through the provinces of 
their kingdom ; and^ if some m^ht claim the 
honours of a fortress, the far greater part could 
be esteemed only in the light of profitable farms. 
The mansion of the long*haired kings was sur* 
rounded with convenient yards, and stables, for 
the csittle and the poultry; the garden was 
planted with useful vegetables; the various 
trades, the labours of agriculture, and even the 
arts of hunting and fishing, were exercised by 
servile hands, for the emofaime&t of the sove- 
reign ; his magazines were filled with com and 
wine, either for sale or consumption ; and the 
whole administration was conducted by the 
strictest maxims of private economy.* This 
ample patrimony was apprquiated to supply 

* See the rustic edict, or rather code, of Charlemagne, which con- 
tains seventy distinct and minute regulations of that great monarch, 
(in torn. V, p. 652-657). He requires an. account of the horns and 
' skills of the goats ; allows his fish to be sold ; and carefully directs, 
that the larger villas {Capitane4B) shall maintain one hundred hens 
and thirty geese ; and the smaller fMansiondUaJ fifty kens and twelve 
geese. Mabillon (de Re Diplomatici) has investigated the names, the 
ntmber, and the situation of the Merovingian villas. 
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the hosjMtable jdenty of Clovis, and his stijceess- chap. 
ors ; and to reward the fidelity of their brave ^^^^iil 
companions, who, both in peace and war, were 
devoted to their personal service. Instead of an 
horse, cft a suit of armour, each companies, ac* 
cording to his rank, or merit, or favour, was in- 
vested with a benefice^ the primitive name, and 
most simple form, of the feudal possessions. 
These gifts might be resmned at the pleasure 
of the sovereign ; and his fed>Ie prerogative de- 
rived some support from thfe influence of his li- 
berality. But this dependant tenure was gra* 
dually aboUahed" by the independent and rapa- 
cious nobles of France, who established the per- 
petual pri^rty, and hereditary succession, of 
their benefices ; a revolution salutary to the 
earth, which had been injured, or negleicted, by 
its precarious masters.^ Besides these royal and 
beneficiary estates, a large proportion had been 
assigned, in the division of Gaul, of allodial and 
ScUic lands ; they were exempt from tribute, and 
the Salic lands were equally shared among the 
male descendants of the Franks.^ 

" From « passi^ of the Burgundian law, (tit. i^ N*. 4, in torn, iv, 
p. 257), it is evident, that a deserving son might expect to hold the 
lands which his father had recfeived fSrom the royal bounty of Gun- 
dobald. The Burgundians would firmly maintain their privilege, and 
their example might encourage the beneficiaries of France. 

» The revolutions of the benefices and fii»fs are clearly fixed by the 
Abb^ de Mably. His accurate distinction of times gives him a merit 
to which even Montesquieu is a stranger. 

y See the Salic law, (tit. Ixii, in torn, iv, p. 156). The origin 
and nature of these Salic lands, which in times of ignorance were 
perfectly understood^ now perplex our most learned and sagadone 
critics. 

A a S 
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CHAP. In the lAoo&f ^fi$cord» and silent decay of the 
^^^^* Merovin^n line, a new order of tjrwto arose 
Private in tke provinces, who, under the apfieUadon of 
$ionT' Seniors, or Lords, usuiped a r^t ta govern, 
and a license to oppress, the subjects of their 
peculiar territory. Their ambition m^U be 
checked by the hostile resistance of an equal: 
but the laws were extinguished ; and the sacri^ 
legions barbarians, who dared to (Hovoke the 
vengeance of a saint or bishop/ woald seldom 
respect the landmarks of a profane and ^f«vce« 
less nei^bour. The common, or public, ri^ts 
of nature, such as they had always be^i deemed 
by the Roman jurisprudence,* were severely rcr 
strained by the German conqueitHrs, whose 
amusement, or rather passion^ was the exercise 
of hunting. The vague draoinioin, whieh Man 
has assumed over the wild inhabitant^ of the 
earth, the air, and the waters, was confined to 
some fortunate individuals of the humap i^fiecies. 
Gaul was ^ain oven^»read with woods ; and tiie 
animals, whS were reserved for the use, or plear 
sure, of the lord, might ravage, with impunity, 
' the fields of his industrious vassals. The chace 
was the sacred privilege of the nobles, and their 
domestic servants. Plebeian transgressors were 

» Many of the two hundred and six lairacles of St. Martin (Greg. 
Tttffon. in Masumi BibUothiec& Patruro. tonv xi» p. 8Sia--93{) 
were rejieatedly performed to punish sacrUe|^ Audite hac omnes, 
isxclaimt the bishop of Toprs), potcsUtem hal^ente^ after relating, 
liow some horses run mad» that had been turned into a sacred 
meadow. 

f Heinec. Element. Jur. German. 1. ia, p. 1, N*. 8v. 
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ie^fally diastiaed with stripes and impriscmment ;^ c h a b. 
but in an age which admitted a sHgbt oraiposi- ^^fflJiJ' 
tion for the life of a citii&eny it was a cs^ital 
crime to destroy a stag or a wild bull within the 
precincts of the royal forests.'' 

Accordii^ to the maxims of ancieiit war^ the Personal 
conqueror became the lawful master of the enemy ^^^^ *' 
whom he luid subdtied and spared: ^ and the fruits 
ful cause of personal slavery^ which had been al^ 
most suppressed by the pesceful sovereignty of 
Room, was again revived atid multiplied by the 
perpetual hostihties of the independent batbarians« * 
The Goth, the Bm^fimdiati, or thci Frank* who 
returned from a successftil expedition^ dragged 
after him a IcH^ train of sbeep^ of oxen, and of 
human captives, whom be tieated with the same 
brutal eoBtempt. The youths of an el^pmt fcsrm 

• ■ i 

^ JoiiM» bishop of Orleans, (A. D. 621-8S6 ; Cave, Hiat. Lit<* 
teraria, p. 443), censures the legal tyranny of the nobles* Pro feris; 
quaik cQra homlnum non aluit, sed Dens iir commune mortiflibus ad 
utendum concMalt, paupercs a poteatioribua ipoUantor, flagaUpmtur* 
ergastulis detruduotur, et multa alia patiuntun Hoc enim qui fa* 

ciunt, lege nntndi se facere juste posse contendantf~ De Instltutione I 

Laicorum, I. ii, e. tS, apud TliomaaBin, DfadpUne do TEglise, tom^ 
ui» p. 134S. 

<^ On a mere suspicion, Chundo, a chamberlain of Gontran, king of 
Burgundy, was stoned to death, (Greg. Turon. 1. x, c. 10, hi torn. 12, ^ | 

p. 369). John of SaUsbury (Policrat. I. i, c. 4) asserts the rights of | 

nature, and exposes the eruel practice of the twelfth century. See i 

HeineceiiM, Blem. Juf, Genu. 1. ii^ p. 1, N*. 51-57. ! 

^ The custom of enslaTiog pHsoaeta of wat was totally extiugvifih^ * 

«a in thd thirteenth ctntury, by the psev^iUag iifSu^aoe of christiafii 
ity ; but it might be proved, from Arequient pajnages of Gregory 
of Toara, dec. that it was practised, without oenswt, under Uie M e» 
fO^gian race ; -md even Grotiua hittaelfy (de Jure BeHi et Pafi»«. 
L iii, c. 7), as well sis his commeBtator Barbeytacy have labpufed. t(|^ 
recondie it with the biwi of aiittirtt and reason. 
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CHAP, and in^eiittoiis aspect, were set apart for the do- 
^^viii. mestic service ; atloubtfol situation, which alto** 
nately exposed them to the favourable, or cruel, 
in^>ul8e of passion. The usefiil mechanics and 
servants (smiths, carpenters, tailcH^ shoemakers, 
cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen in gold and 
silver, &c.) emfrfoyed their skill for the use, or 
profit, of their master. But the RcMnan captives 
who were destitute of art, but aqiable of labour, 
were condemned, without regard to theb former 
rank, to tend the cattle, and euttivate the lands, 
of the barbarians. The number of tl^ hereditary 
bondsmen, who wereattiached totheGalMcestates, 
was continually increased by new inippUes ; and 
the servile pec^le^ according to the situation and 
temper of their lords, was sometimes raiaed by 
precarious indulgence, and more frequently de- 
pressed by capricious despotism.^ An absolute 
power of life and de^h' was exercised by these 
lords ; and when they married their daughters, a 
train of useful servants^ chained on the wt^ons 
to prevent their escape, was sierit as a nuptial pre- 
sent into a distant country/ The m^esty of the 
Roman laws protected the liberty of each citizen 
against the rash effects of his own distress, or de- 

* The state, professions, &c. of the German, Italian, and Gallic 
slaves, during the middle a|^s,' are explained by Heinecdus, (Ele* 
ment. Jnr. Germ. 1. i, N<». M-47); Muratori, (Dissertat. ziv, xt); 
Dtieange, (Gloss, sub voce Sepvi), and the Abb^ de Mably, (Observa- 
tions, torn, ii, p. 3, iu<. p. 237, Sec,). 

' Gregory of Tours (1. vi, c. 45, in torn, ii, p. 289) relates a me- 
morable' example, in which Chilperic only abused the private rights 
of a master. Many families, which belonged to his dammtJUcaUa in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, Were forcibly sent away into Spain. 
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spair. But the subjects of the Merovingian kings chap. 
might alienate their personal fireedom ; and this ^^^viil 
actof legal suibide, which wasfamiliarljpractisedy 
is expressed in terms most disgraceful and afflict^ 
Lng to the dignity of human nature.^ The ex- 
ample of the poor, who purchased life by the sa- 
crifice of all that can render life desirable, was gra* 
dually imitated by the feeble and the devout^ 
v^ho, in times of public disorder^ pusillanimously 
crowded to shelter themselves under the battle- 
ments of a powerful chief, and around the shrine 
of a popular saint. Their submission was accepted 
by these temporal, or spiritual, patrons; andthe 
hasty transaction irrecoverably fixed their own 
condition, and that of their latest posterity. From 
the reign of. Clovis, during five successive cen- 
turies, the Ibews and manners of Gaul uniformly 
tended to promote the increase, and to confirm 
the duration, of personal servitude. Time and 
violence almostiobliterated the intermediate ranks 
of society; and left:an obscure and narrow inter- 
val between the noble and the slave. This arbi- 
trary and recent division has been transformed by 
pride and prejudice into a naiumcd distinction, 
universally established by the arms and the laws of 
the Merovingians. The nobles, who claimed 
their genuine, or fabulous, descent, from the in- 

s Licentiam habeatis xnihi qualemcunque volueritls disciplinam 
ponere: vel venuindare, aut quod vobis placuerit de me facerc. 
Miirculf. Formul. 1. ii, 28, in torn, iv, p. 497. The Formula of Lin- 
denbrogius, (p. 559), and that of Anjou, (p. 565), are to the same 
eiTect. Gregory of Tours <K vii, c. 45, in torn, ii, p. 311) speak* 
of many persons, who »old themselves for bread, in a great famine^ 
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CHAF. dei^endent and victorious Fraaks^ have asserted, s 
and abused, the indefeasible right of conquest^ 
over a prostrate crowd of slaves and plebeians, 
to whom they imputed the imaginary dkigrace 
of a Gallic, or Roman, extraction. 
Example fbe ffcnaral state and revolutioi^ of Frcmce, a 

of Au- ^ 

vergiie. name which was imposed by the conquerors, may 
be illustrated by the particular examine of a ^o* 
vincc, a diocess, or a senatorial family. Auvergne 
had formeriy makitained a just preeminence 
among the independent states and cities of GauL 
The brave and numerous inhabitants displayed a 
singular trophy ; the sword of Cmssx himself, 
which he had lost when he was repulsed before the 
wails of Gei^povia.^ As the commtm offspring 
ef Troy, they claimed a fraternal alliance with 
tiie Romans ;* and if each province had imitated 
the courage and loyalty of Auviergne, the fall of 
the western empire might have been prevented, 
or delayed. They firmly maintained the fidelity 
which they had reluctantly sworn tothe Visigoths; 
but when their bravest liobles had fallen in the 
battle of Poitiers, they accepted, without resist- 
ance, a victorious and catholic sovereign. This 

*» When CaDsar saw it, be laughed, (Plutarch, in Casar. in torn, i, 
p. 409) : yet he relates his unsucqpssful siege of Gergovia, with less 
frankness than we might expect from a great man to whom victory 
was familiar. He acknowledges, however, that in one attack he lost 
ibrty-six centurions and seven hundred men, (de BelL Gahico« 1. vi, 
c. 44m53, in torn, i, p. 270-272. 

' Audehant se quondam fratres Latio dicere, et sanguine ab Uiaco 
populos computare, (Sidon. ApolUnar. 1. vii, epist. 7, In torn, i, p. 
799). I am not informed of the degrees and circumstances of thl^ 
fabulous pedigree. 
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easy and valuable conquest was achieved, and chap. 
possessed, by Theodoric, the eldest son of Clovis: ^xxviin 
but the remote province was separated from faifi 
Austrasian dominions, by the intermediate king- 
doms of Soissons, Paris, and Orleans, which 
formed, after their father^s death, the inheritance 
of his three brothers. The king of Paris, Childe- 
bert, was tempted by the neighbourhood and 
beauty of Auvergne.'' The upper country; 
which rises towards the south mto the mountains 
of the Cevennes, presented a rich and various pro* 
sped of woods and pastures; the sides of the hills 
were clothed with vines ; and each eminence was 
crowned with a villa or castle. In the Lower Au* 
vergne, the river Allier flows througfailie fair and 
spacious jdain of Limagne; and the inexhaustible 
fertility of the soil supplied, and still supplies,* 
without any interval of repose, the constant repe^ 
tition of the same harvests.^ On the false re* 
port that theor lawful sovereign had been slain in 
Germany, the city and diocess of Auvergne were 
betrayed by the grandson of Sidonius ApoUinaris. 
Childebert enjoyed this clandestine victory ; and 

^ Either the first, or second* partition asiong the sons of Clovis, 
had given Berrj to Childebert, (Greg. Turon. 1. iii, c 13, in torn, ii, 
p. 193). Velim (said he) Arvernam Xemonew, quae tanti jocundi- 
talis gratii rcfulgere dicitur oculis cernere, (1. iii, c. 9, p. 191 >• 
The face of the country was concealed by a thick fog, when the king 
of Paris made his entry into Clermont^ 

* For the description of Auvergne, see Sidonius, (L iv, epist. 21, 
in torn, i, p. 793), with the notes of Savaron and Sirmond, (p. 279 
and 51 of their respective editions), aouiainvilliera, Etat de la 
Prance, tonou ii, p. 249-268), and the Ahhi de la Longuerue, (De- 
scription de la France, part i, p. 132-139). 
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CHAP, thefreesubjectsof Theodofic threatened to desert 
his standard, if he indulged his private resent- 
ment, while the nation was engaged in the Bur- 
gundian war. But the Franks of Austrasia soon 
yielded to the persuasive eloquence of their king. 
** Follow me," said Theodoric, " into Auvergne: 
^^ I will lead you into a province, where you may 
•* acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious 
f* apparel, to the full extent of your wishes. I re- 
" peat my promise; I give you the people, and 
" their wealth, as your prey; and you may tran- 
^* sport them at pleasure into yourowii country." 
By the execution of this promise, Th^doric justly 
forfeited the allegiance of a people, whom he de- 
voted to destruction. His troops, reinforced by 
the fiercest barbarians of Germany,"* spread de- 
solation a^er the fruitful face of Auvergne; and 
two places only, a strong castle, and a holy shrine, 
were saved, or redeemed, from their licentious 
fury. The castle of Meroliac" was seated on a 
lofty rock, which rose an hundred feet above the 
surface of the plain ; and a large reservoir of fresh 
water was inclosed, with some arable lands, with- 

"^ Furorem gentium, quse de ulteriore Rheni amnis parte venc- 
rent, superare non poterat, (Greg. Turon. 1. iv, c. 60, in torn, ii, 
229), was the excuse of another king of Austrasia, (A. D. 574), 
ior the ravages which his troops conunitied in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. 

" From the name and situation, the Benedictine editors of Gre- 
gory of Tours, (in torn, ii, p. 192), have fixed this fortress at a place 
named Castel Merliac^ two miles from Mauriac, in the Upper Au- 
vergne. In this description, 1 translate infra as if I read intra ; the 
•two prepositions are perpetually confounded by Gregory, ar his 
transcribers ; and the senae must always decide. 
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in the circle of its fortifications. The Franks be- c h a p. 
held with envy and despair, thisimpregnable fort- x^xvii r. 
ress : but they surprised a party of fitly stragglers: 
and, as they were oppressed by the number of 
their captives, they fixed, at a trifling ransom, 
the alternative of life or death for these wretched 
victims, whom the cruel barbarians were prepared 
to massacre on the refusal of the garrison. An- 
other detachment penetrated as far as Brivas^ or 
Brioude, where the inhabitants, with their valu- 
aUe effects^ had taken refuge in the sanctuary of 
St Julian. The doors of the church resisted the 
assault ; but a daring soldier entered through a 
window. of the choir, and opened a passage to his 
companions. The clergy and people, the sacred 
and the profane spoils, were rudely torn from the 
altar; and the sacrilegious division was made at a 
small distance from the town of Brioude. But 
this act of impiety was severely chastised by the 
devout son of Clovis. He punished with death 
the most atrocious offenders; left their secret ac- 
complices to the vengeance of St. Julian; released 
the captives; restored the plunder; and extended 
the rights of sanctuary, five miles round the se- 
pulchre of the holy martyr."* 

Before the Austrasian army retreated from Au- story of 
vergne, Theodoric exacted some pledges of the -^"*^"^ 

'^ See these revolutions, and wars, of Auvergne in Gregory of 
Tours, (1. ii, c. 37, in torn, u, p. 183, and 1. ui, c. 9, 12, 13, 
P- 191, 192, de Miraculis St. Julian* c. 13, in tonu ii, p. 466). 
He frequently betrays his extraordinary atteation to his native 

country. 
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CHAP, future loyalty of a people, whose just hatred 
^^^^f^[J* could be restrained only by their fear. A select 
band of noble youths, the sons of the principal 
senators, was delivered to the conqueror, as the 
hostages of the fiuth of Childebert, and of their 
countr)rmen. On the first rumour t^ war, or 
conspiracy, these guiltless youths were reduced 
to a state of servitude ; and one of them. Atta- 
ins,'^ whose adventures are more particularly 
i^Iated, kept his master's horses in the diocess of 
Treves. After a painful search, he was disco- 
vered, in this unworthy occupation, by the 
emissaries of his grandfather, Gregory bisbqp of 
I^angres ; but his offers of ransom were sternly 
rejected by the avarice of the barbarian, who re- 
quired an exorbitant sum of ten pounds of gold 
for the freedom of his noble captive. His deli*^ 
verance was effected by the hardy stratagem of 
Leo, a slave belonging to the kitchens of the 
bishop of Langres."^ An unknown agent easily 

P The stoTy of Attalus is related by Gregory of Tours, (1. iii, 
c. 16, in torn, ii, p. 193-195). His editor, the P. Ruinart, 
confounds this Attalus, who was a youth (p«er) in tlie year 532« 
with a friend of Sidonius of the same name, who was count of 
Autun, fif^y or sixty years before. Such an error* which cannot 
be imputed to ignorance, fs excused, hi sotne degree, by its own 
zojignitvde. 

,« This Gregory, the great grandfather of Gregory of Tours, (in 
torn, ii, p. 197, 490), lived nin^ty*two years ; of which he passed 
forty as count of Autud, and thirty*two as bishop of Langres. Ac- 
cordjng to the poet Pottunatus* he diqilaycd equal merit io these 
4i)i*er«nt stations^ 

Nobilis anti^& decurrens prole parentum, 
NobiUor gestisi nunc super astra manet. 
Arbiter ante ferox, dein pius ipse sacerdos, 
Quos domuit judex, fovet amort patrts. 
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introduced him into the same family. The bar chap. 

bftrian purchased Leo for the price of twelve ^^^"!* 

pieces of gdd; and was pleased to learn, that he 

was deeply skilled in the luxury of an episcopal 

table. ** Next Sunday," said the Frank, " I 

^* shall invite my neighbours and kinsmen. 

** Exert thy art, and force them to confess, that 

" they have never seen, or tasted, such an en- 

*' tertainment, even in the king's house." Leo 

assured him» that if he would provide a sufficient 

quantity of poultry, his wishes should be satis* 

fied. The master, who already aspired to the 

merit of elegant hospitality, assumed, as his own, 

thepraisewhich thevoracious guests unanimously 

bestowed on his cook ; and the dexterous Leo 

insensibly acquired the trust and management c^ 

his household. After the patient expectation, of a 

whole year, he cautiously whispered his design to 

Attains, and exhorted him to prepare for fliglit 

in the ensuing night. At the hour of midnight, 

the intemperate guests retired from table ; and 

the Frank's son-in-law, whom Leo attended to 

his apartment with a nocturnal potation, conde* 

scended to jest on the facility with which he might 

betray his trust. The intrepid slave, after sus.* 

taining this dangerous raillery, entered his mas^ 

ter's bed-chamber; removed his spear and , 

shield; silently drew the fleetest horses from the 

stable ; unbarrecf the ponderous gates ; and ex** 

cited Attains to save his life and liberty by 

incessant diligence. Their apprehensions urged 

them to leave their horses on the banks of the 
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CHAP. Meuse;' they swam the river, wandered three 
^^J^^^^ days in the adjacent forest, and subsisted only 
by the accidental discovery of a wild plum-tree. 
As they lay concealed in- a dark thicket, they 
heard the noise of horses ; they were terrified by 
the angry countenance of their master, and they 
anxiously listened to his delaration, that, if he 
could seize the guilty fugiti^^es, oifc of them he 
would cut in pieces with his sword, and would 
expose the other on a gibbet. At length, Atta- 
lus, and his faithful Leo, reached the friendly 
habitation of a presbyter of Rheims, who re- 
cmited their fainting strength with bread and 
wine, concealed them from the search of their 
enemy, and safely conducted them, beyond the 
limits of the Austrasian kingdom^ to the episco- 
pal palace of Langres. Gregory embraced his 
grandson with tears of joy, gratefully delivered 
' Leo, with his whole family, from the yoke of 
servitude, and bestowed on him the jwroperty of 
a farm, where he might end his days in happiness 
and freedom; Perhaps this singular adventure, 
which is marked with so many circumstances of 
truth and nature, was related by Attalus himself, 
to his cousin, or nephew, the first historian of 
the Franks. Gregory of Tours* was bom 

. ' As M. de Valois, and the P.^Ruioart, are determined to change 
the Mo$eUa of the text into Mosa, it becomes me to acquiesce in the 
alteration, ^et, after some examination of the topography, I could 
defend the common reading. 

• The parents of Gregory (Gregorius Florentius Georgius) 
were of noble extraction, fnatalUng . . . illwtresj^ and they possessed 
hrg^ eatates (UaifundlaJ both in Auvcrgne and Bttrgtmdj. He was 

born 
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about sisAyi jears after. itto. death <^ SklomRS chap. 
Apoliioaris ;.aiidtb€fir. sUnati^ii wa^ alaiort simi- ^^T!"* 
lar» smce ^(& of tfacoii M9a» a nature c^ Au v^gne^ 
a senskt0F,:anA aUsbop. ^Tiiej^flfercw^epf t^w 
style aod sentiunents maj^ , therefpre^ ei^pressi die 
decay of Goal ; and denrJj^ascertmti how much, 
in. so shorn a /space, the faumaa mmd had Ip^t of 
its ^ei^ and refittemeat.^ \ , 

We sate. now qualified todaspise the cfi^site^ Privn^t 
and, perhaps, artftil, miM'epreseatatians, which LusV ' 
have GMtftened^ or exaggei^ted, the oj^ression of ^^"^ 
the nomiois of Gaul ua4er the reign ^ the Me- 
rovingians. The conqterors never propiii^ated 
any vmiifenal edict of si^ndtude, or confiscation: 
but a degenerate people^' who excused their weak* 
ness by ^ the specious names of politeness and 
peace, was exposed to the arms and laws^of the 
ferockMss barbarians, who contemptuously in* 
salted their possessions,. their freedom, and their 
safety: Their personal injuries were partial and 
irregular; but the ^at body of the Romans 

born in the year 539, was consecrated bishop of Tours in 573, and 
died in £93, or 595, soon after he had terminated his hi^ory. Se* 
his life by Od0, abbot of Clugny, (in ton. % jk 12^-135)^ and a n«w 
Life in the Memoires de l*Academie, dec torn, xxvi, p. 598-637. ^ 
* Decedente atquc immo potius pereunte ab urbibus Gallicanis II- 
beralium cultura literarum, Ac. On praefat. in torn, ii, p. 137), is the 
complaint of Gregory himself, which he fully verifies by his own 
work. His style is equally devoid of elegance and simplicity. In a 
conspicuous station he still remained a stranger to his own age and 
country ; and in a prolix work (the five last books contain ten years) 
he has omitted almost every thing that posterity desires to learn. I 
have tedieusly acquired, by a painful perusal, the right of pronoun- 
cing this un&voucable sentence., 

VOL. vr. Bb 
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CHAP, survired the revolution; and still preserved the 
^i!!^X!!!' property^ and privileges, of citkens. A Uu^ 
portioii of their lands was exacted for the use 
of the Franks : but they enjoyed the remainder, 
exempt from tribute ;'' andthesMne irresistible 
vi<^nce which swept away the arts and laanu* 
filcture^ of Gaul, destroyed the elaborate and 
expen<;ive system of imperial despotism. The 
provindials must frequently deplcHie the savage 
' jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuqrian laws; 
but their private life, in the importmit ccMicems 
of marriage, testaments, or inheritance, wa& stiD 
reguUted by the Theodosi^n Code; and a discon^ 
tented Roman might fireely aspire, or descend, 
to the character and title of a barbarian. The 
honours of the state were accessiUe to his ambi- 
tion : the ^uoation and temper of the Romans 
more peculiarly qualified them for. the offices of 
civil government ; and,!a8 soon as emulatiou had 
tekindled their military ardour, they were per- 
mitted to march in tlie ranks, ov even.iat the 
head, of the victorious Germans. I shall not 
attempt to enumerate the generals and magis- 
trates, whose names' attest the liberal policy 

¥ 

«> The Abb^ de Mably (toni. i, p. ^47-267) has HiUgently confirm- 
ed this opiniuA of the president de Montesquieu» (Espirit dcs Loix, I. 
XXX, c. 13). 

* See Duboe, Hist. Critique de U Monarchie FrAn9oi8e, tom« iii 1. 
VI, c. 9, 10. The French antiquarians establish aa a prineipiet that 
the Rom<iri8 and barbarians may be distinguished by their nameF. 
Their names undoubtedly fdrm A reasonable prtaumftwm ; yet in 
reading Gregory of Tours, I have observed G<Midul|ihu«, ef senatori- 
an or Roman extraction, (L vi, c. lU>in ton. ii, p. S7S), and Clau- 
diuK, a barbarian, (1. vii, c 29, 4). SOS). 
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of the MeFovriiigians* The supreme command chap. 
of Burgundy, with the title of Patrid«n, was stic- ^X!!^ 
cessively intrujsted to the three Romans ; wad the 
last^ and. most powerful^ Mummolus/ who al- 
ternateljr saved and disturbed the monarchy* 
had supplanted- his father in the station of count 
ofAutuA, and left a treasure of thirty talents 
of gold, ^soid two hundred and fifty talents of 
silver* The fierce and illiterate barbarians were 
excluded) during several generations, from the 
dignities, and even from the orders, of the 
church** The clergy of Gaul coi^sisted. al- 
most entirely of native provincials; the hatighty 
Franks leU {urostrate at the feet of their subject!^, 
who were dignified with the episcopal character ; 
and thepower and riches which had b^en lost in 
wati irer^ In^eusibly recovered by superstition.* 
In all temporal affairs, the Theodosiah Codg was 
the uuiv^rwl law ofth^ clergy ; but the barbaric 
juri^u40nce had liberally provided lor their 
personal safety : a s^uhndedicoji was equivalent to 
two Franks ; the antrustioriy and priest, were 
held in similar estimation; and the life of a 
bishop was appreciated far above the common 

' Buniut Muimnolus is repeatedly metitiontd hj Gregfory of T<mts» 
from the fourth (c. 43, p. 924) to the leveiith (c 40, p. 310) book. 
The computation hj talents it singular enough ; but if Gregory at- 
tached tmy BMiaing to that dbsoMte word, the treasures of Mummo* 

lus must. have exceeded 100»000l. steHing. 

* See Fleary; Disoours tii» 4ur i*HtftOire Ecelesias€li|ue. 

* The btshe^ oT Tours hitnwtf iias tveorded^ the complaint of Chil- 
peric, the grandeen of Clovis. Bcee pauper remanslt flscua noeter; 
ecce divitiie nostra ad ecdesias sunt transJatse t liuUI penitUs nlM 
soli Episcopi regnant, (I. vi» c 46, in torn, ii, p. 291.) 

Bb2 
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CHAP, standard, at the price of nine hiHufred pieces of 
^^I!"*gold.* The Romans communicated to their 
conquerors the use of the Christian rdigion asod 
Latin language :* but their language and- their 
religion had alike degenerated from the simple 
purity of the Augustan, and Apostolic:, age. The 
progress of superstition and barbarism was rapid 
and unirersal: the worship of the siaints concealed 
from vulgar eyes the God of the Christians; and 
the rustic dialect of peasants and soldiers was 
corrupted by aTeutonic idiom and pronundation. 
Vet such intercourse of sacred and social com- 
munion eradicated the distinctions of birth and 
victory; and the nations of Gaul were ^*adually 
confounded under the name and government of 
the Franks, 
iuimhj rj.^^ Pranks, after th^y mingled witti thdr 
Frankt. Gallic subjects, might have imparted tbe most 
valuable of human gifts, a spirit, and system, 
of coni^itutional liberty. Under *a king here- 
<fitary but limited, the chiefs and counsellors 

^ See tlm Ripnarian Code, (tit. xxxvi, in toiii. iv, p. 241). The 
Salic law does not provide for the safety of the clergy, and we might 
suppose, on the hehalf of the more civilized tribe, that they had not 
foreseen such an impious act as the murder of a priest. Yet Praetext- 
4Uas, archhisbop of Rouen* waa aasasainated by the order of Qaeen 
Fredegundia before the altar* (Greg. Tqron. 1. vili, c. 81, in torn, ii, 

. • M« B^Hiainy (M«m« de rAcadonie dn Inscriptions* tosu xxiv, 
p. 6S2-670) has ascertained tbe Lmgnm JKomm Anstfsea* which, 
through the medium of the Jis^MDiee, hai gradually been polished io- 

.fD the aotual fonn of tU French lu^fuagew Under the QnrloTuigian 
race* theJOngs and noUts of f raaee stiU understood the dialect of 
their German snceaters. 
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might ba^e debated, • at Paris, in the palace of chap* 
the Caesars : ike adjacent field, where the em- ^^III!' 
perors reviewed their mercenary lemons, would 
have admitted the legislative assembly of freemen 
and warriors ; aad the rude model, wfakh had 
been sketched i^r:^ woods of Germany,* 
might have been . pdlijihM and improved by^ the 
civil wisdom of the Roihans. . But the careless 
barbariaiis, secure of their ))ersoiml independence, 
disdained the labour of government : the annual 
assemblies of the month of March were silently 
abdished ; and the nation was separated, and al- 
most dissolved, by the conquest o£ Gaul/ The 
monardiy was left without any regular establish- 
ment of justice, of arms, or of revenue. The 
successors of Clovis want^ resolution to assume, 
or strength to exercise, the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers, which the pe<^e had abdicated: 
the royal prer^titive was distinguished only by a 
more anq)Ie privilege of rapine and murder ; and 
the love of freedom, so often invigorated and 
disgraced by private ambition, was reduced, 
among the licentious Franks, to the cont^npt 
of order, and the desire of impunity. Seventy- 
five years aftar the death of Clovis, his grandson, 
Gontran, king of Burgundy, sent an army to 
invade the Gothic possessions of Septimania, or 

* Ce beau systeme a €i6 trouv^ dans les bois. Montesquieu, Esprit 
<iet Loix» 1. xi, c. 6. 

* See the Abb^ de Mably, Observations, &c. torn, i, p. 34-36. It 
should seem that the institution of national assemblies, which are 
coeval with the French nation, have never been congenial to its 
temper. 

BbS 
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CHAP. Languedoc. The troops of Burgundy, Berry, 
^J^^"* Auvergne» and the adjacent territories, were ex- 
cited by the hopes of spoil. They marched, 
without discipline, under the banners of Cksrnian, 
or Gallic, counts; their attack was feeble and 
unsuccessful; but the friendly and hostile pro- 
vinces were desolated with indiscriminate rage. 
The corn fields, the villages, the churches them- 
selves, were consumed by fire; the inhabitants 
were massacred or dragged into captivity ; and, 
in the disorderly retreat, five thousand of « these 
inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger or 
intestine.discoi:d. When the pious Gontran re- 
proached the guilt, or neglect, of their leaders ; 
and threatened to inflict not a legal sentence, 
but instant and arbitrary execution; they accused 
the universal and incurable corruption of the 
])eople. •* No one," they said, *^ any longer 
«* fears or respects his king, his duke, or his 
** count Each man loves to do evil, and 
** freely indulges bis criminal inclinationSi The 
M most gentle correction provokes an immediate 
** tumult, and the rash magistrate, who pre- 
<' sumes to censure or restrain his seditious 
** subjects, seldom escapes alive from their re- 
** venge."' It has been reserved for the same 

' Gregory of Tourt (L viii, c. 30, in torn, u, p. 325, 326) relates, 
With much indifTerence, the crimes, the reproof, and the apology. 
NuUus Regem metuit, nullus Ducem, nuUus Comitem reveretur; ft 
•i fortassis alicui ista dispHcent, et ea, pro loogsvitate vit9 vestrs. 
tmendare conatur, statim seditio in populo, statim tumultus ezori- 
tur, et in tantuii unusquisque contra seniorem, ueva intention? 
graiMtur, ut vix se credat evadere, si tandem silere nequWent. 
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nation to expose, by th^ iotemperaie rices, the chap. 
most odious almse of freedom : and to supply its ^^^!!* 
loss by the spirit of honour and humanity, whidi 
now alleviates and dignifies their obedieiure to an 
absolute sovereign. 

The Visigoths bad rested to Clovis the great- The vui- 
est part of their GiJlic possessions; but their loss spaia. 
was amply comp^tsaited by the easy conquest, and 
secure enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain. From 
the monarchy of the Goths, which soon involved 
the Suevic kingdom of Gallicia, the modem Spa- 
niards st£llderive some naticmal vanity : but the 
historian of the Roman Empire is neither invited^ 
nor compelled, to pursue the obscure and barrel 
series of tiieir . annals.^ The Goths of Spain 
were separated from the rest of mankiody by the 
lofty ridge ofthePyrenaeaamountains: their man- 
ners and institutions, as far as they were common 
to the Germanic tribes, have been already ex- 
plained. I' have anticipated, in the preceding 
chapter^ the most important of their ecclesiastical 
events, the fall of Arianism, and the persecution 
of the. Jews:. and it only remains to .observe 
some inteneMuig circumstances, which relate to 
the civil. and ecclesiastical^ constitution of the 
Spanish kingdom.. .. 

After^theit cmivetrsi^n from idolatry or heresy, L«giai«. 
the Fl^anksandlhe Visigoths were disposed tobuesor 

SpAin. 

> Spftiii, in these d&rk ages^ has. Ixeh. peculaarljr unfortunate. 
The Franks had a Ot-egnrji* of Jdnixm ithe>SiteDiii,''or An^es, a Bede ; 
the LoTDbarda* a ffaul Wuriififr>d,>^dGi But ith'a> \fkBtotj «if the Viai» 

goths is contained ilL thdi short l»iid: ahper6BCt chroniclca: of t»idora 
of Seville, and John of Biciar. ^ 
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CHAP, embrace, witheqpialsttliniSfflOD, the inhermt evils, 
xxxvia. a^ J ^^ accidental hendits, of svperstitkni. But 
tbe prelates of France, long before the extinc- 
tion of die Meroringian race, had d^enerated 
into fighting and hunting barbarians. They 
disdained the use of synods ; forgot the laws of 
temperance and chastity ; and prefimred the in- 
dulgenoe of i»ivate ambition aad lu&ury, to the 
general interest of the sacerdotal profession.^ 
The bishops of Spain respected th^nseWes, and 
were respected by the public : their indissoluble 
union .disguised Uieir vices, and confirmed their 
authority : and the regular discipline of thecfaurch 
introdu(^ peace, ordter, and stability, into the 
government of the state. From the reign of Re* 
cared, the first catholic king, to that of Witiza, 
the immediate predecessor of the unfwtunate 
Roderic, sixteen national councils were success- 
ively convened. The six metropolitans, Toledo, 
Seville,Merida,Braga, Tarragona, andNarbonne, 
presided according to their respective seniority ; 
the assembly was composed ai tiieir suffragan 
bishops, who appeared in person, or by their 
proxies; and a place was assigned to the most holy 
or opulent of tlie Spanish abbots. During the 
first three days of the convocation, as long as they 
agitated the ecclesiasticalquestionsof doctrineand 
disciplin*^, the jM-ofane Imty was excluded from 

•^ Sacb are the complaints of St. Boniface, l3ie apostle of Gennany, 
and the re^btmier of Oanl, (in torn, iv;' p. §4). The fourscore years, 
which he depAorca^ of license and eohvptioa, would seem isolndauate, 
that tlie harharians were admitted into the clergy about the year 
€«0. 
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their debates; which were conducted, however, chap. 
with decent solefainitj. But on the mornhig of ^^^]^"* 
the fourth day, the doors were thrown open for 
the entrance of the great officers of the palacie, 
the dukes and counts of the provinces, the judges 
of the cities, and the Gothic nobles : and the de-« 
crees of heaven were ratified by the consent of 
the people. The same rules were observed in the 
provijDciai assemblies, the annual synods which 
were empowered to hear complaints^ and to re- 
dress grievances ; and a legpi government was 
supported by the prevailing influence of the 
Spanish clergy. The bishops, who, in each revolu- 
tion, were pr^mred to flatter the victorious, and 
to insult the prostrate, laboured, with diligence 
and success, to kindle the flames of persecution, 
and to exalt.the mitre above the crown. Yet the 
national councils of Toledo, in which the free 
spirit of the barbarians was tempered and guided 
by episcopal policy, have established some- pru- 
dent laws for the common benefit of the king 
and people. The vacancy of the throne was 
supplied by the choice of the bishops and pala^ 
tines ; and, after the fiulune of the line of Alaric, 
the r^gal dignity was still limited to the pure and 
noble blood of the Goths. The clergy, who 
anointed their lawful prince, always recommend- 
ed, and sometimes practised, the duty of alle- 
giance: and the spiritual censures were de- 
nounced on the heads of the impious subjects, 
who should resist his authority, conspire against 
his life, or violate, by an indecent union, the 
chastity even of his widow. But the monarch 
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c HAP. IrimseH*, when he ascended the throne, wasliound, 
^^X!!!' ^7 * reciprocal oath to God and his people, that 
he would faithfully execute his important trust. 
The real or imaginary faults of his administration 
were subject to the controui of a powerful aristo- 
cracy : and the Ushops and palatines were guarded 
by a fundamental privilege, that they should not 
be degraded, imprisoned, tortured, nor punished 
with death, exile, or confiscation, unless by the 
free and public judgment of theur peers/ 
Code of One of these legislative councila of Toledo 
g^hg!'^ examined and ratified the code of laws which had 
been compiled by a succession of Gothic kings, 
from the fierce Euric, to the devout E^ica. As 
long as the Visigoths themselves were satisfied 
with the rude customs of their ancestcurs^ they 
indulged their subjects of Aquitain and Spiiin in 
the enjoyment of the Roman law. Their gradual 
improvement in arts, in policy, find at length in 
religion, encouraged them ta imitate, and to su- 
persede, these. foreign institutions; and to com- 
pose a code of civil and crimfaial jurisprudence, 
for the use of a great and united people. The 
same obligations, and the same privileges, were 
communicated to the nations of the Spanish mo- 
narchy : and the conquerors, insensiibly renoun- 

^ The actg of the councils of Toledo are still the most authentic 
records of the church and constitution of Spain. The following 
passages are particlarly important, (ili, 17, IS; iv, 75; v, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
9; vi, n, 19, 13, lit 17, 18; vii, 1; xiii, 2, 3, 6). I have found 
Mascou, (Hist, of the ancient Germans^ xv, 29,. and AnnoUtion^, 
xrvi and xxxiii), and Perreras, (Mist. Generale de TEspagnc, torn, ii), 
Terjr useful and accurcte giifdei' 
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cing the Teutonic kUom, submitted to the re* chap. 
straints of equity, and exalted the Romans to the ^^^^^b 
pacticipatijon of freedom. The merit of this im« 
partial policy was enhanced by the situation of 
Spain, under the reign of the Visigoths. The 
provindals were long separated from their Ariaa 
masters by the irreconcilable difference of r&- 
ligicm. After the conversion of Recared had re- 
moved the prejudices of the catholics, the coasts, 
both of the Ocean and Mediterranean, were still 
possessed by the eastern emperors ; who secretly 
excited a discontented people to reject the yoke 
of the barbarians, and to assert the name and 
dignity of Roman citizens. The allegiance of 
doubtful subjects is indeed most effectually se* 
cured by their ofwn persuasion, that they hazard 
more in a revolt, than they can hope to obtdn 
by. revolution ; but it lias appeared so natural to 
oppress those whom we hate and fear, that the 
contrary system well deserves the praise of wis- 
dom and rndderatioD.*^ 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visi- ^^^^J- 
gqtbs were iestabliished in Gaul and Spain, the Britain. 
Saxons achieved the conquest of Britain, the 
third great diocess of the prefecture of the West. 
Since Britain was already separated from the Ro- 

^ The Code of the Visi^tht, regularly divided into twelve books, 
has been correctly published by Dom Bouquet, (in torn, iv, p. 273- 
460). It has been treated by the president de Montesquieu (Esprit 
4es Loiz. 1. zxviii, c 1) with excessive severity. I dislike the syle ; 
I detest the superstition; but I shall presume to think, that the 
civil jurisprudence displays 4 more civilized and enlightened state of 
flOQif tjr, than ^hat o( the Burgundians, or even of the Lombards. 
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CHAP, man empire, I might, without reproach, decline 
XXXVIII. ^ g|. familiar to the most illiterate, and ob- 
scare to the most learned, of my readers. The 
Saxons, who excelled in the use of the oar, or the 
battle-axe, were ignorant of the art which could 
alone perpetuate the fame of their exploits : the 
provincials, relapsing into barbarism, neglected 
to describe the ruin of their country; and the 
doubtful teadition was almost extinguished^ be- 
fore the missionaries of Rome restored the light 
of sdence and Christianity. The declamations 
of Gildas, the fragments, or fables, of Nennkis, 
the obscure hints of the Saxon laws and diro- 
nicles, and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable 
Bede,^ have been illustrated by the diligence, 
and sometimes embellished by the fancy, of suc- 
ceeding writers, whose woiics I am not ambitious 
either to censure or to transcribe." Yet the 
historian of the empire may be tempted to pursue 
the revolutions of a Roman province, till it va- 
nishes from his sight ; and an ^glishman may 
curiously tface the estabUahment of the bar- 
barians, from whom he derives his name, his 
laws, and perhaps his or%in. 

* Set GUdas 4« fixeUio BriUiuiUB. c. Il-t5^ p. 4-9, edit. Gale: 
NeDniuB Hist. Britonum, c. tS, 35-65, p. 105-115, edit. Gale: Bedc 
Hist. Ecclesiast. Gentis Anglorura, Li, c 12-16, p. 49-53; cit, 
p. 56, edit. Smith; Chron. Saxon icum, p. 11-23, ftc. edit. Gibson. 
The Anglo-Saxon laws were published by Wilkins, London, 1731, in 
fblio ; and the Leges Wallics, by Wotton and Clarke, London, 173Q, 
in folio. 

* The laborious |tfr. Carte, and the ingenious Mir. Whitakcr, are 
the two modem writers to whom 1 am prineipally indebted. Tlie 
particularhiBtorian of Manchester embraces, under that obscure title, 
a subject almost ai extcntire as the g««f ral History of England. 
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About forty y^ai^s aflfca* the ifi^soltttion of thq cuxvi 

Roman government, Vortigern appears to have ^^^^iJ" 

obtained the- supreme/ though precarkms, com* Descent or 

xnandof the princes an4 citiesof Britain. That an* o^g^^jjf 'j,. 

fortunate monm*cb has been almost uhaninMms^ ^^* 

condemned for the weak and^ misehievous policy 

of inviting* a formidable strt^gi^,' to repel the 

vexatious inroadi^of a domestfe foe. His am* 

bassadors m*e despatofaed, by the gravest MstiOM. 

rians, to the i^oast oif Germany ; tli^y address a 

X^athetio oration to the general ai^seinbly of the 

Saxons, and.thofte warlike barbarians resolve tqf 

assist with a> fleet and 'army 'the ^ppliants of a 

distant and unknown islandi* If Britain bad in* 

deed been unknown to the Ssl:^^^ the measure 

of its calamities would have been le^ss c<Hnp}ete. 

But the strength of the Roman government could 

not always guard the maritin^ iNrovihce against 

the pirates of GernAany: ilie indejpendent aikl 

divided states were exposed to their attacks ; arid 

the Saxons m^ht sometimes join the Scots mid 

the Piets, in a taeit, or express, confederacy of 

rapine and destruction. V<»i4gern could only 

balance the various perils, which assaulted on 

every side his l^one and l^is people ; and his po(- 

licy may deservie eitlier {»*aise or excuse, if he pre- 

feiredthe alliance of those barbarians, whose naval 

^ This mmt a tim, wlu«h may derive sonie ceuatetuuicie ttom the 
loose expressions of Gildas end Bede, is framed into a regular story 
by Witikind, a Saxon monk of the tenth c^htary, (See Cousin, Hist. 
de I'Biapire d'Occident,. tonu ii, p. 8&6)* aiLpine. aftd even Ilume, 
have too fireely used this suspicious evident, • without regiMrding the 
precise and prohahle testimony of Kennius t Interea venerunt tres 
ChiuUt a^Germaai^ t» txUioftita, in qnibus erant Hon et Heagieu 
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CHAF. power reiidrt*ed them themostdangeiiottseneiHies^ 
^^^^' aod the most serviceable allies. Hengist and 
: Horsa, as they ranged along the eastern coast 
with three ships» Wtere engaged, by the promise 
of an ample st^hd, to embrace the defe£tce of 
Britain ; and their: intrepid valour soon delivcired 
the country from th^ Caledonian invadei's. The 
isie. of Thanet, atsecure and fellile district, was 
Plotted for the^irestdence of these G^man auxi- 
JliarieS) and they: were Supplied, according to the 
tueaty, with a pl^ntifo) allovraoce: of clothing and 
{xrorisions. . Xhi$. favourable reAfptUm encou- 
l»kgedfiv^ thousand warriors to embark' With their 
faMilks. ih. s^yeixlieen .tiea^^s^ and tb^iittfasit power 
of Hengist' waali)!rti6ed by thiai stroHgiand season- 
abte reinforcement The' orafty balrbarian wg" 
glested to Yortigern the obtioils advantage of 
fixing,in tfaie ne^hbourhood Of the Picts, a colony 
iollaijthful allito;. a tbird jSeet of ibr^y ships^ under 
the command ^i his son and nephew, saUed'irom 
Germany, rKraged the.0rkneys,i2Uid disembarked 
a new army on the coast of JHoftoumberiaitd, or 
Lothian, at theoppo^te extm«»ity, of the. devoted 
Jbnd« It WB9 Msj to foresee, but it: was im- 
fK^sible to pr6y^, the impending evils* The 
t¥m fiAt]bns:were«oon divide4:atid^eixa6{)erated by 
Imutwal jetdousies. The Sa^<ms' magnified all that 
they had done and suffered in the cause of an un- 
grateful people; while the Britoiis regretted the 
liberal rewards which could not satisfy the avarice 
•of those haughty mercenaries*. The causes of 
fear and' hatred Were , inflamed into an irrecon- 
cUabk quarrel The Saxoi^s flew to arms ; and 
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iftheypeipetmted a treacherous massaoKdMn^ c«ap. 
the security-of afeasi, they destroyed the redpro- ^^XJiJ* 
cal cMfidenoe wUch sustains the iDtercourseiOf 
peace and war,^ 

Hengist, whoboldly aspired to the conquest of cisubiish- 
Britain, exhorted his countrynien to eaibrace tlie the'saxon 
glorious opportunity : he painied in lively cdr a?d!'4551 
lours the fertflity of the soiU the wieaJth of tbb ^^^* 
cities, the pusitlanimous teanper.of the.nafciT^^ 
and the cont^Eenient situation of a spacious sofitai^ 
island, accesitibie on all sides to .the Saxon flMta. 
The successivecolonies which isMed, In the p&fidd 
of a century^ from the mouths. •£> the Elbe,, the 
Weser, and the Rhine, were>pn&(a|iaUy cofU'^ 
posed of throe valiant tribes or nations of Ger« 
many ; the Ji^bs^ the old Saxons^ and Hie. Angles* 
The Jutes, who fought under ^le peculiars banner 
of Hengist, assuDfied the* merit of leading their 
coontfymien iatbe paths of giory^and of erecting^ 
in Kent, the first independent kingdom. Thi^ 
fame of the aaterprise was attributed- to theprir 
mitive Saxons ; and the common laws and lanr 
guage of the coqqu^ors are described by the na- 
tional appellation of a people, which, at the end 
of foul* hundred years, produded the first mo* 
narchs of South Britain. .. The Angles were dis- 
tinguished by their numbers and their success ; 

* l^enniua imptttes tp^ the Saxons the mui'der.tif three hundred 
British chiefs ; a crime not unsuitable ta their savage manners. But 
we are not obliged to believe, (See JeiSVey of Monmouth, 1. viii, c. 9- 
1S)« .that Stonehenge is their monument, which the giants had 
• formerly transported from Africa to Ireland, and which was re- 
moved to Britain by the order of Ambrosius, and the art of Mer- 
lin. 
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CHAP. mA thejr claasneA the honour of &xmgia perpe^l 
^^^JJ^' name on the country, of Which thi^j occupied the 
most ample portion. The bairbariansj trho fol- 
lowed the hopes of rapine either. w iheiktad or 
sea, were insensibly blended with tibis tripte con- 
federacy; the Frisians^ who had been tempted by 
their vicinity to the! British shores, mi|^ balance, 
during a short space, the strength and reputation 
of the native Saiuips ; the Danes^ the Prussians , 
the J9i^fiam^.areifaintly described ; and seme ad- 
t venturous Htsns, who had wandered as far as the 
Baltic, might eatbarkon.board the German ves- 
sels, for the conquest of anew world.^ But 
this arduous adiievenient was not pepwed or 
executed by the union of national powers. Each 
intrepidchieftain, according to the measure of his 
fame and fortunes, assemhledl hisi followers ; 
equipped a fleet of three, w perhftps of. sixty, 
vessels ; chose the place of tibe.attack ; and con* 
ducted his subsequent operations according to the 
events of the. war, and the dictates of his private 
interest In the invasion of Britain noiany heroes 
vanquished and fell ; but only seven victorious 
leaders assumed, or at least maintained, the title 
of kiiigs. Seven independent thrones, the Saxon 
Heptarchy, were founded by the conquerors, 
and seven famUies, one of which has be^n cmi- 
tinued, by female succession, to our present sove- 
reign, derived their equal and sacred lineage from 

' All these tribes are expresslj enumerated by Bede, (L i, c 15, 
p. 52; I. V, c. 9, p. 190) ; and though I have considered Mr. WKt- 
aker*s remarks, (Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii, p. 53d-543), I do not 
perceive the absurdity of supposing that the FrisiaoSf tec* were ming- 
led with the Anglo-Saxons. 
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Woden, the god of war, it has been pretended, chap. 
that this republic of kings was moderated by a ^^^!"' 
general council and a supreme magistrate. But 
such an artificial scheme of policy is repugnant 
to the rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons : 
tbeir laws are silent ; and their imperfect annals 
afford only a dark and bloody prospect of in- 
testine discord.^ 

A m<Hik, who in the profound ignorance of state of 
human life, has presumed to exercise the office of ton*. "^ 
historian, strangely disfigures the state of Britain 
at the time of its separation from the western em- 
pire. Gildas' describes in florid language the 
improvements of agriculture, the foreign trade 
which flowed with every tide into the Thames 
and the Severn, the solid and lofty construction 
of public attd private edifices : he accuses the sin- 
ful luxury of the British people ; of a people, ac* 
cording to the same writer, ignorant of the most 
simple arts, and incapable, without the aid of 
the Romans, of providing walls of stone, or 
weapons of iron, for the defence of their native 
land/ Under the long dominion of the emperors, 

^ Bede has enumerated seven kings, two Saxons, a Jute, and 
four Angles, who successively acquired in the heptarchy, an in- 
definite siipremaqr of power and renown. But their re^n was the 
eifect* not of law, but of conquest; and he observes, in similar 
terms, that one of them subdued the Isles of Man and Anglesey ; 
and that another imposed a tribute on the Scots and Picts, (Hist* 
Eccles« L ii, & 5, p. 83). 

' See Gildas de Excidio Britanniae, c. i, p. 1, edit. Gale. 

■ Mr. Whitaker (History of Manchester, vol. ii, p. 503, 516) has 
smartly expesed this glaring absurdity, which had passed Hnnoticed 
by the general historianS| as they were hastening to more interesting 
and important events. 

VOL. VI. C C 
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CHAP. Britain had beenrv insenaibly fiioiilded into tte 
^!^?^"!* elegant and scn'ite form of a Roman province, 
whose safety was intrusted to a foreign power. 
The subjects of Honorius contemplated their 
new freedom with surprise and terror ; t^ey were 
left destitute of any civil or military constitution ; 
and their uncertain rulers wanted either skill, or 
courage, or authority^ to direct the public force 
against the eommon enemy. The introduction 
of the Saxons betrayed their internal weakness^ 
and degraded the character both of the prince 
and people. Their consternation magnified the 
danger ; the want of union diminished their re- 
sources ;. mtH- the madness- oS ciyil factkms was 
more solicitous to accuse, than to remedy, the 
evils, which they imputed to the misconduct of 
their adversaries. Yet the Britons were not ig- 
ilorant, they could not bd ignorant, of the manu- 
facture or the use of arms : the successive and 
disorderiy aMacks of the S^Kons^ allowed them 
to recover from their amai^ement, and the pro- 
sperous or adverse events of the war added dis- 
cipline and experience ta their native valour; 
^tanJe* ' While the continent of Europe and Africa 
yielded, without resistance, to the barbarians, the 
British island, alone and unaided, mmntained a 
long, a vigorous, though an unsuccessful struggle, 
against the formidable pirates, who, almost at 
the same instant, assaulted the northern, the 
eastern, and the southern coasts. The cities 
which had been fortified with skilly were defended 
with resolution ; the advantages of ground, hills^ 
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forests, and morasses, were ^Bligently improved chap. 
by the inhabitants ; the conquest of each district ^^^^JJI' 
^vas purchased with blood; and the d^eats of 
the Saxons are statingfy attested by the discreet 
silence of their annalist. Hengist might hope 
to achieve the conquest of Britain ; but his am* 
bition, in an active reign of Airty-five years, 
was confined to the possession of Kent ; and the 
numerous colony which he had planted in the 
North, was extirpated by the sword of the Bri- 
tons. The monarchy of the West-Saxons was 
laboriously founded by the persevering efforts 
of three martial generations. The life of Cer- 
dic, one of the bravest of the children of Woden, 
was consomed in the conquest of Hampshire, 
and the isle of Wight ; and the loss which he 
sustained in the battle of Mount Badon, re* 
duced him to a state of inglorious repose. Ken- 
ric, his valiant son, advanced into Wiltdiire ; be* 
sieged Salisbury, at that time seated on a com- 
manding eminence; and vanquished an army 
which advanced to the relief of the dty. In the 
subsequent battle of Mariborough,^ his British 
enemies displayed their mifitary science. Their 
troops were formed in three lines; each line 
consisted of three distinct bodies, and the caval- 
ry, the archers, and the pikemen, were distri- 

*■ At Beran-Mrig, or Barbmy cutle» near Marlborou^ TIm 
Saxon chronicle assigns the name and date. Cambden (Britannia, 
Tol. i, p. 128) ascertains the place; and Heary of Iluntingdoi| 
(Scriptope^ post Bedam* p. 314) relates the drcumstances of thia 
battle. They are probable and characteristic; and the histortaiir 
of the twel^ century might consult some materials that no Urngtr 
exist. 

cc2 
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CHAP, buted according to the principles of Rmnan tac- 
^^T!!?' *^^^- T^® Saxons charged in one weighty co- 
lumn, boldly encountered with their short swords 
the long lances of the Britons, and maintained 
an equal conflict till the approadi of night. Two 
decisive victories, the death of three British 
kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath^ 
and Gloucester, estidylished the fiune and power 
of Ceaulin, the grandson of Cerdic, who carried 
his victorious arms to the banks of the Severn, 
and flight. Aftei^ war of an hundred years, the independ- 
ent Britons still occupied the whole extent of the 
western coast, from the wall of Antoninusr to the 
extreme promontory of Cornwall ; and the prin- 
cipal cities of the inland country still oi^M)sed the 
arms of the barbarians. Resistance became more 
languid, as the number and boldnesa of the as- 
sailants continually increased. Winning their 
way by slow and painful elBTorts, the Saxons, the 
Angles, and their various confederates, advanced 
from the North, from the East» and from the 
South, till their victorious banners were umted in 
the centre of the island. Beyond the Severn, the 
Britonsstill assailed their nationalfreedom, which 
survived the heptarchy, and even the mcmarchy, 
of the Saxcms. The bravest warriors, who pre- 
finred. exile to slavery, found a secure refuge in 
the mountmns of Wales: the reluctant submission 
of Cornwall was delayed for some ages ;*^ and a 

. » Cornwall was finally subdued by Athelstan, (A. D. 927-94J)» 
W]i9 planted an English colony at Exeter, and confined the Britons 
beyond the rivec Tamar* See William of Maliasbury, L ii, in the 

Scriptorcs 
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band of fugitjyes acquired a settlement in Gaul, chap. 
by their own valour, or the liberality of the Me- ^^"* 
rovingian kings."" The western angle of Armo- 
rica acquired the new appellations of Comwallf 
and the Le^er Britain ; and the vacant lands of 
the Osismii were filled by a strange people, who, 
under the authority of their counts and bishops, 
preserved the laws and language of their ances- 
tors. To the feeble descendants of Clovis and 
Charlenmgne, the Britons of Armorica refused 
the custoimury tribute, subdued the neighbouring 
diocesses oi Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and 
formed a powerful, though vassal, state, which 
has be€» united to the crown of France/ 



Scriptores post Sedasi«. p. -SiO. The spirit of the Cornish knights was 
degraded by servitude ; and it should seem, from the Romance of Sir 
Tristram, Utet dieir 4M>wardice was almost proverbial. 

' The establirihffient of the Britons in Gaul is proved in the sixth 
century, by Procopius, <jregory of Tours, the second council of 
Tours, (A. D. 567), and the least suspicious of their chronicles and 
lives of saints. The subscription of a bishop of the Britons to the 
first council of Tours, <A. D. 461, or rather 4S1), the army of 
Riothamus, and the loose declamation ^ Gildas, (alii transmarinas 
petebaat r^ones, «. 25, p. 8), may countenance an emigration as 
early as the niid4ie of the fifth century. Beyond that era, the Bri- 
tons of Armorica can be found only in romance; and I am surprised 
that Mr. Whkaker <Genuine History of ^e Britons, p. 314-321) 
should so faithfully transcribe the -gross ignorance of Carte, whose 
venial errors he has so rigorotisly chastised. 

y The antiquities of BrtUtgne^ which have been the subject even of 
political controversy* are illustrated by Hadrian Valesius, (Notitia 
GalUanim, sub voce Brkanuiia CUmarina^ p. 98-100) ; M. d*Anville, 
(Notice de ]*Ancienne Gaul, CmiwpUi^ CuriowoUtei^ Oidamii, Form 
gantum^ p. 246, 258, 508, 720, and Etats de l*Eur(^, p. 76-80) ; 
Longuerue, <Deseription de la France, torn, i, p. 84-94), and the 
Abb^ de Vertot, <Hi8t. Critique de TEtablissement des Bretons dans 
ies Gaules, 2 vol. in 12mo; P|iris, 1720). I may assume the merit 
of exaniining the original evidence which they have produced* 

c c 8 
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CHAP. In a century of perpetual, or at least impla- 
^,^X!!!' cable, war, much cburage, and some skill, must 
The fame havc been exerted for the defence of Britain. Yet 
of Arthur, j^ ^ j^^ memory of its cham]Mons is almost buried in 
oblivion, we need not repine ; since every ag^e, 
however destitute of science or virtue, sufficiently 
abounds with acts of blood and milil^ury renown. 
The tomb of Vortimef, the son of Vortigem, 
was erected on the margin of the tea-shore, as a 
landmark formidable to the Saxons^ #hom be had 
thrice vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambro- 
sius Aurelian was descended from a noble family 
of Romans;' his modesty was equal to his valour, 
and his valour, till the last fetal action,* was 
crowned with splendid success. But every Bri- 
tish name is effaced by the illustrious name of 
Arthur,^ the hereditary prince of the SUures, in 
South Wales, and the elective king or general of 
the nation. According to the most rational ac- 

* Bede, who, in his chronicle, (p. 88), places Ambrosius under the 
reign of 2£eno, (A. D. 474-491), observes, that his parents had been 
** purpur4 induti;*' which he explains, in his ecclesiastical history, 
l>7 " regium nomen ct insigna ferentibus,"* (I. i, c. 16» p. 53). The 
expressipn of Nennius (c. 44, p. 110, edit. Gale) is still more singu- 
lar, ** Unus da eoiuuUbv^ gentis Romanics est pater mens*'* 

* By the unanimous, though doubtAil, conjecture of our anti- 
quarians, Ambrosius is confounded with Natanleod, who (A. D. 50S) 
lost bis own life* and five thousand of his subje<cts, in a battle against 
Ctrdic, the West Saxon, (Chron. Saxon, p. 17, 19). 

>» As I am a stranger to the Welsh batds, Myrdhio, Llomarcfa, 
and Taliessin, my faith in the existence and exploits of Arthur prin- 
cipally rests on the simple and circumstantial testimony of Nennius, 
(Hist. Brit, c 63, 63, p. 114). Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, 
vol. ii, p. 31-71) hat framed an interesting, and even probable, nar- 
rative of the wars of Arthur : though it ia impotsible to allow the 
reaUty «f ^« ^puad UWe. 
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tount, he defeated, in twelve successive battles, chap. 
the Angles of the North, and the Saxons of the xxxviii- 
West; but the declining age of the hero was em- 
bittered bypopular ingratitude^and domestic mis- 
fortunes. The events of his life are less interest- 
ing, than the singular revolutions of his fame. 
Duringa period of five hundred years the tradition 
of his exploits was preserved, and rudely embel- 
lished, by the obscure bards of Wales and Anno- 
rica, who were odious to the Saxons, and un- 
known to the rest of mankind. The pride and 
curiosity of the Norman conquerors, prompted 
them to inquire into the ancient history of Bri- 
tain: they listened with fond credulity to the tale 
of Arthur, and eagerly applauded the merit of a 
prince, who had triumphed over the Saxons, their 
common enemies. His romance, transcribed in 
the Latin of Jeffrey of Monmouth, and afterwards 
translated into the &shionable idiom of the times, 
was enriched withlhe Various, though incoherent, 
ornaments, which were familiar to the experience, 
the learning, or the fancy, of the twelfth century. 
The progress of a Phrygian colony, from the Ti- 
ber to the Thames, was easily engrafted on tlie 
fable of the j^neid ; and the royal ancestors of 
Arthur derived their origin from Troy, and 
claimed their alliance with the Csesars. His tro* 
phies were decorated with captive provinces, and 
imperial titles ; and his Danish victories avenged 
the recent injuries of his country. The gallantry 
and superstition of the British hero, his feasts and 
tournaments, and the memorable institution of 
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CHAP, his Knights of the Round Tabie, were (aiihluily 
^^[^^"'* copied from the reigning nuuiaers of chiTalry; 
and the fabulous exploits of Uther*s son, appear 
less incredible, than the adventures which were 
achieved by the enter(H*]sing valour of tbe Nor- 
mans. Pilgrimage, and the hoky wars, intro- 
duced into Europe the specious miracles of Ara- 
l)ian magic. . Fairies, atid giants, flying dragons, 
and enchanted palaces, were blended with die 
more simple fictions of .the West; and the fate of 
Britain depended on the art, or the predictioDs, 
of Merlin. Every nation embraced and adorned 
the popular romance of Arthur, and the Knights 
of the Round Table: their names were celebrated 
in Greece and Italy; and the voluminous talesof 
Sir Lancelot and Sir Trbtram were devoutly 
studied by the princes and nobles, who disregard- 
ed the genuine heroes and historians ofsmt^nity. 
At length the light of science and reason was re- 
kindled ; the talisman was broken ; tbe visionarT 
fabric melted into air ; and by a natural, though 
unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the severity 
of tbe present age is inclined to question theex- 
istence of Arthur.* 
tion**of' Resistance, if it cannot avert, must increase the 

Britain, miseries of conquest ; and conquest has never ap- 
peared more dreadful and destructive than in ^e 
hands of the Saxons ; who hated the valour of 

• The progress of romance, and the state of learning, in the mid* 
die ages, are illustrated by Mr. Thomas Wharton, with the taste of 
a poet, and the minute diligence of an antiquarito. I faa^e derirttf 
much instruction from the two learned disMrtations prefixed to tte 
Unt volume of Hi* Hiatory of English Poetry. 
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their enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, and chap. 
violated, without remorse, the most sacred objects ^^^viii. 
of the Christian worship. The fields of battle 
might be traced, almost in every district, by mo- 
numents of bones; the fragments of falling towers 
were stained with blood ; the last of the Britons, 
without distinction of age or sex, was massacred^ 
in the ruins of Anderida f and the repetition of 
such calamities was frequent and familiar under 
the Saxon heptarchy. The arts and religion, the 
laws and language, which the Romans had so 
carefully planted in Britain, were extirpated by 
their barbarous successors. After the destruction 
of the principal churches, the bishops, who had 
declined the crown of martyrdom,retired with the 
holy relics into Wales and Artnorica; the remains 
of their flocks were left destitute of any spiritual 
food; the practice, and even the remembrance, of 
Christianity were abolished; andtheBritisbclergy 
might obtain some comfort from the damnation 
of the idolatrous strangers. The kings of France 
maintained the privilegesof their Roman subjects; 
but the ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws of 
Rome, and of the emperors. The proceedings 

* Hoc anno (490) uBlla et Cissa obstderunt Andredes-Ceatter ; et 
interfecerunt omnet qui id incoluerunt; adeo ut ne unus Brito ibi 
•upersteB fuerit, (Chron. Saxon, p. 15); an expression more dreadful 
in its simplicity, than all the vague and tedious lamentations of th« 
British Jeremiah. 

• Andredes^Ceaster, or Anderida, is placM by Cambden (Britan- 
nia, vol. i, p. 258) at Newenden, in- the marshy grounds of Kent, 
which might be formerly covered by the sea, and on the edge of the 
great forest, (Anderida), which overspread to large a portion ef 
Hampshire and Sussex. 
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CHAT*, of civil and criminal Juriadicticm, the titles of ho* 
nouTi the forms of office, the ranks of society, 
and even the domestic rights of marriage, testa- 
ment, and inheritance, were finally suppressed; 
and the indiscriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governed bj the traditionary aistoms, 
which had been coarsely framed for the shepherds 
and pirates of Germany. The language of science, 
of business, and of conversation, which had been 
introduced by the Romans, was lost in the general 
desolation. A sufficient number of Latin or Celtic 
words might be assumed by the Germans, to ex- 
press their new wants and ideas;' but those t/- 
literaie pagans preserved and established the use 
of their national dialect.* Almost every name, 
conspicuous either in the church or state, reveals 
its Teutonic origin ;*" and the geography of Eng- 
land was universally inscribed with foreign cha- 
racters and appellations. The example of a re- 
volution, so rapid and so complete, may not easily 
be found ; but it will excite a probable suspicion, 
that the arts of Rome were less deeply rooted in 
Britain than in Gaul or Spain; and that the na- 

' Dr. Johnson affirnu that few English words are of British ex- 
traction. Mr* Wliitftker» who understands the British languagCt has 
discorered more than tkrte thousand, and actually produces a long^asd 
various catalogue, <voI. ii, p. 235-329). It is possible* indeed, thst 
many of these words may h«ve been imported from the Latin or Sax* 
on into the native idiom of Britain. 

< In the beginning of the sey^ath century^ the Franks and the 
Anglo-Saxons mutually understood, each otber*s language, wiiich was 
denived^om the same Teutonic root, (Bede, L i, c. 25, p. 60). 

^ After the first generation of Italian, or Scottish, missionaries, t^ 
dignities of the church were filled with Saxon proselytes. 
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tive rudeness of the country and its inhabitants, ^hap. 
Av as covered by a thin varnish of Italian manners. "^.^^^^ 
Thisstrangealterationhaspersuadedhistoritos, servitude. 
and even philosophers, that the provincials of Bri^ 
tain were totally exterminated; and that the va^ 
cant land was again peopled by the perpetual in- 
flux, and rapid increase, of the German colonies* 
Three hundred thousand Saxons are ^md to have 
obeyed the summons of Hengist;* the entire 
emigration of the Angles was attested, in the age 
of Bede, by the solitude of their native country;^ 
and our experience has shown the free propaga- 
tion of the human race, if they are cast on a fruit 
ful wilderness, where thdr steps are unconfined^' 
and their subsistence is plentiful. The Saxon kingv 
doms displayed the face of recent discovery and 
cultivation: the towns were small, the villages 
were distant; the husbandry was languid andunv 
skilful ; four sheep were equivalent to an acre ot 
the best land ;^ an ample space of wood and mo- 
rass was resigned to the vague dominion of na* 
ture; and the modern bishopric of Durham, the 
whole territory from the Tyne to the Tees, had 
returned to its primitive state of ^.savage and soli* 

* Carte*8 History of England, vol. i, p. 195. He quotes the Bri* 
tish historians ; but 1 xpuch feaf, that Jeffrey of Monmouth (1» vl, 
c. 15) is his only witness. 

^ Bede, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. i, c. 15, p, 52. The fact is probaW#, 
and well attested : yet such was the loose intermixture of the Gcr>» 
man tribes, that we find, in a subsequent period, the law of the An« 
gli and'^arini of Germany, (Lindenbrog. Condex, p. 479-486). 

» See Dr. Henry's useful and laborious History of Great Britaia, 
vdl. ii, p. 388. 
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CHAf. tary forest." Sach imperfect popnlatioii might 
^^,yV"' have been supplied* in some generations, by the 
English colonies; but neither reason nor facts can 
;|ustif7 the unnatural supposition, that the Saxons 
^ Britain remuned alone in thedesert whidi liicj 
had subdued. After the sanguinary barbarians 
had secured their dominion, and gratified their 
rerenge, it was their interest to preserve tte pea- 
sants, as well as the cattle, of the nnresistiiig 
country. Ineachsuccessiverevolution, thepatient 
herd becomes the property of its new masters; 
and the salutary compact of food and labour 
is silently ratified by their mutual necessities. 
Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex,"^ accepted from 
his royal convert the gift of the peninsula of Sel- 
sey, near Chichester, with the persons and pro- 
perty of its inhabitants, who th^i amounted to 
eighty*seven families. He released them at once 
'from spiritual and temporal bondage ; and two 
hundred and fifty slaves of both sexes w&e bap- 
-tized by their indulgent master. The kingdom 
of Sussex, which spread from the sea to the 
.Thames,contained seven thousandfamilies;twelye 
Juindred were ascribed to the isle of Wight ; and, 
if we multiply this vague computation, it may 

•• * Quicquid (say« John of Tinemoath) inter Tjmam et Tesam fla- 
vio8 eztitit sola eremi vastitudo tunc temporls fult, et idcirco nulliiu 
^tioni servivit, eo qnod sola indomitortnti et sylvestrlum animaHtmi 
spelunca et habitatio fuit, (apud Carte, vdl. i, p. 195). From K- 
"klsop Nicholson, (English Historical Library, p. 65, 98), I under- 
stand, that fair copies of John of l^emouth's ample collections are 
preserved in the libraries of Oxford, Lambeth* &c 

■ Sec the mission of Wilfrid, Ac. in Bede, Hist. Eccles. 1. it, c 13, 
16, p. 155, 156, 159. 
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seeih probabk» that England was cultivated by a chap. 
million of servants, or villains^ who were attached ^^^^['?' 
to the estates of their arlutnuy landlords. The 
indigent barbarians were often tempted to sell 
their children or themselves into perpetual, and 
even foreign, bondage f yet the special exemp- 
tioBS, which were granted to national slaves,r 
sufficiently declare, that they were much less nu^ 
merous than the strangers and captives, who had 
lost their liberty, or dianged their mastars, by the 
accidents of war. When time and religion had 
mitigated the fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saacons; 
the laws encouraged the frequent practice of ma> 
numission ; and their subjects, of Webb, or Caniw 
brian, extraction, assume the respeptable statiott 
of inferior freemen, possessedof lands, and eBtitle4 
to the rights of divil sodety."* Such gentle treat* 
ment might secure the alle|^ce of a fierce 
people, who had been recently subdued mi the 
confines of Wales and Cornwall. The sag^ lua, 
the l^islator of Wessex, united the two nations 

« From the concurrent testimony of Bede^ (I. ii, c I, p. US), and 
William of Malmsbury, (I. iii, p. 103), it appears that the Anglo-Sax- 
ons» fh)m the first» to the laftt» age, persisted in this unnatural prac' 
tice. Their youtha were publicly sold in the market of Romeb 

9 According to the laws of Ina, they could not be lawfully sold be- 
yond the seas. 

4 The life of a WaUwi or CambrkuB^ homo, who possessed a hyde 
of land, is fixed at 120 shillings, by the same laws, (of Ina, tit. xxxii, 
in Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 20), which allowed 200 shillings for a free 
Saxon, and 1200 for a Thane, (see likewise Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 71). 
We may observe, that these legislators, the West Saxons and Merci. 
ans, continued their British conquests after they became Christians* 
The laws of the four kings of Kent do not condescend to notice tlie 
existence of any tubject Britons, 
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CHAP, ia the bandsof domestic alliance: and four British 
^"^^^ lords of Somersetshire may be honcnirabfy dig. 

tini^ished in the court of a Saxon monardi/ 
JfAc*" ^^^ Budependent Britons appear to have re- 
lapsed into the state of original barbarism^ from 
whence they had been imperfectly reclaimed. Se- 
parated by their enemies from the rest of man> 
kind, they soon became an object of scandal <ind 
abhorrence to the catholic wwld/ Christianitv 
was still professed in the momitains of Wales; but 
the rude schismatics in the farm of the clerical 
tonsnre,andintbec2G^of thecelebration of Easter. 
obstinately resisted the imperious mandates of the 
Roman pontiffs. The use of the Latin language 
was insensihly abolished, and the Britons were de- 
prired of the 'arts and learning whidi Italy com- 
municated to her Saxon proselytes. In Wales 
and Armorica^the Celtictongue, the native idiom 
of the West» was preserved and propagated ; 
and the Bards^. who had been the companions 
of tiie Druids* were still protected, in the 
sixteenthcentury, by the laws of Elizabeth. Their 
chief, a respectable officer of the courts of Peng- 
wem, or Aberfraw, or Caermarthaen, accompa- 
nied the king's servants to war : the monarchy of 
the Britons, which he sung in the front of battle, 
excited their courage, and justified their depre- 

' See Carte's Hist of England, vol. i, p. 278. 

• At the conclusion of hU history, (A. D. 731), Bede describes the 
ecclctUstical state of the island, and censures the implacable, though 
impotent, hatred of the Britons, against the English natioa, atid tie 
catholic church, (I. v. c. 23, p. 219). 
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dations; and the songster claimed for his legw chap. 
timate pri^e the fiiirest heifer of the spoil. His ^^^[^ 
subordinate niinisters^the masters and disciples of 
vacal and instrumental music» visited, in tl»eir re- 
spective circuity, the royal, the noble,, and the 
plebeian houses; and the public poverty, almost 
exhausted by the clergy, was ofipressed 1^ the. 
importunate demands of the bards. Their xmk 
and merit were ascertained by solemn trials, and 
the strong belief of supernatural inspu'ation exf 
alted the fancy of the poet^ and of hi» audi- 
ence.* The last retreats of Celtic freedom, the 
extreme territories of Gaul and Britein, were less 
adapted to agriculture than to pasturage: the 
wealth of the Britons consisted in their flocks Bxid 
herds ; milk and flesh were their ordinary food ; 
and bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, a* 
a foreign luxury. Liberty had peopled the moun- 
tains of Wales and the morasses of Armorica : 
but their populousness has been maliciously. 
ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy ; and 
the houses of these licentious barbarians have 
been supposed to contain ten. wives and per- 
haps fifty children.'* Their disposition was rash 

^ Mr. Pennant's Tour in Wales (p. 426--449) has funnsbed me 
^ith a curious and interesting account of the Welsh hards. In the 
year 1568, a session was held at Caerwys by the special command of 
Queen Elizabeth, and regular degrees in vocal and instrumental music 
were conferred on fifty-five minstrels. The prize (a silver harp) 
^^ adjudged by the Mostyn family. 

" Regio longe lateque diffusa, milite, magis quam crediUlc sit, 
rcferta* Partibus equidem in illis miles unus quinquaginta generat, 
fortitus more barbaro denas aut amplius uzores. This reproach of 
WiUiam of Poitiers (in the Historians of France^ torn, zi, p. S8) is 
disclaimed by the Benedictine editors. 
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CHAP, and diderie: they were bcM in action ad 
"^'' •JB qieech;' ^ .» they wtre ignonuit of tl.« 
arts of peace, thejr alt^natety indulged then* pas- 
sions in foreign and domestic war. The caraliy 
of Annorica, the speannen of Gwent, and tk 
archers of Merioneth, were equallj fmnudabler 
but their poverty conld seldom procure dlher 
shields or helmets ; and the inconveni^it weight 
would have retarded the speed and agility of tfaeir 
desultory operations. One of the greatest of the 
English monarchs was requested to satisfy the 
curiosity of a Greek emperor concerning the state 
of Britun ; and Henry II could assert, from his 
personal experience, that Wales was inhabited 
by a race of naked warriors, who encountered, 
without fear, the defensive armour of their en^ 
mies*' 
^*f«" By the revolution of Britain, the limits of sci- 
torn State ence, as well as of emfHre, were contracted. Tbe 
cif Britain. ^^^ ^,^j ^j^j^ ^^ ,jg^ cleared by the Phoe^ 

nician discoveries, and finally dispelled by the 
arms of Caesar, again settled on the shores of the 
Atlantic, and a Roman province was again lost 
among the fabulous idands of the Ocean. One 
hundred and fifty years after the reign of Hono- 

* GiraMus Cambrensis confines this gilt of bold and ready eloquence 
to the Bomans, the Frencb» and the Britons. The malicious Webb* 
man insinuates, that the English taciturnity might xv)ssibly be the 
effect of their servitude under the Normans, 

' The picture of Welsh and Armorican manners Ig drawn fitno 
diraldus, (Descript. Cambri«, c. 6-15, inter Script. Cambdea. p^ S85- 
S91), and the authors quoted by the Abb^ de Vertot^ (Hist. Crfli^uet 
torn, li, p. 259^^Bff), 
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rius, the grayest historian of the times' describes chap. 
the wonders of a remote isle, whose eastern ^^^"' 
and western parts are divided by an antique 
wall, the boundary of life and death, or, more 
properiy, of truth and fiction. The east is a fair 
country, inhabited by a civilized people : the air 
is healthy, the waters are pure and plentiful, 
and the earth yields her regular and fruitful in- 
crease. In the west, beyond the wall* the air is 
infectious and mortal; the ground is covered 
with serpents; and this dreary solitude is the 
region of departed spirits, who are transported 
from the opposite shores in substantial boats, 
and by living rowers. Som^ families of fisher- 
men, the subjects of the Franks, are excused 
from tribute, in consideration of the mysterious 
office which is performed by these Charons of 
the ocean. Each in his turn is summoned, at 
the hour of midnight, to hear the voices, and 
even the names, of the ghosts ; he is sensible of 
their weight, and he feels himself impelled by 
an unknown, but irresistible, power. After this 
dream of fancy, we read with astonishment that 
the name of this island is Brittia ; that it lies in 
the ocean, against the mouth of the Rhine, and 
less than thirty miles from the continent ; that 
it is possessed by three nations, the Frisians, the 
Angles, and the Britons; and that some Angles 
had appeared at Constantinople, in the train of 

« See Procogiujj de Bell. Gothic* 1, iv, c. 20, p. 620-625. The 
Greek historian is himself 90 confounded by the wonders which he 
relates, that ho weakly attempts to distinguish the islands of Brittia 
and Britain, which he has identified by so paany inseparable circum« 
stances. 

VOL. VI. D d 
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CHAP, the French ambassadors. From these ambas- 
^^^^X!!!' sadors Procopius might be informed of a singu- 
lar, though not improbable, adventure, which an- 
nounces the spirit, rather than the delicacy, of 
an English heroine. She had been betrothed to 
Radiger, king of the Varni, a tribe of Germans 
who touched the ocean &nd the Rhine ; but the 
perfidious lover was tempted, by motives of po- 
licy, to prefer his father's widow, the sister of 
Theodebert, king of the Franks.' The forsaken 
princess of the Angles, instead of bewiuling, re- 
. venged her disgrace. Her warlike subjects are 
said to have been ignorant of the use, and even 
6( the form, of an horse; but she boldly sailed 
from Britain to the mouth of the Rl^ine, with a 
fleet of four hundred ships, and an army of one 
hundred thousand men. After the loss of a 
battle, the captive Radiger implored the mercy 
of his victorious bride, who generously pardoned 
his offence, dismissed her rival, and compelled 
the king of the Varni to discharge with honour 
and fidelity the duties of an husband.^ This gal- 

* TheodelMrt, grandson of Clovis, and king of Austrasia, was the 
most powerful and warlike prince of the age ; and this remarkable 
adventure maj be placed between the years 5S4 and 547, the ex- 
treme terms of his reign. His sister Tbeudechildis retired to Sens, 
where she founded monasteries, and distributed, alms, (see the notes 
of the Benedictine editors, in torn, ii, p. 216). If we may credit the 
praises of Fortunatus, (I. vi, oarm. 6, in torn, ii, p. 507), Radiger was 
deprived of a most valuable wife. , 

^ P«i?haps she was the sister of one of the princes or chiefs of the 
Aijglel, who landed in 537, and the following years, between the 
Hummer and the Thames, and gradually founded the kingdoms of 
East Anglia and Mercia. The English writers are ignorant of her 
name and existence: but Procopius may have suggested to Mr. 
Howe the character and situation of Rodugune in the tragedy of the 
Royal ConverU 



lant e:!tploit appears to be the last naval enter* ciiap. 
prise of the A^glo-Steons* The arts of navi- ^^^^'*^ 
gation, by which they had acquired the empire 
of Britain and of the sea, were soon neglected 
by the indolent barbarians, who stpinely re* 
nounced all the comin^rcial advantages of their 
insular situation^ Seven independent kingdoms 
Were agitated by perpetual discord; and the 
British world was seldom connected, either in 
peace or war, with the nations of the Gonti« 
nent/ 

I have now cLccomplish^d the laborious narra* Fan of the 
tive of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, ^iSre in 
from the fortunate age of Trajan and the Anto* ^^ ^^' 
tunes> to its total (extinction in the West, about 
five centuries after the Christian era. At that 
unhappy period, the Saxons fiercely struggled 
with the natives for the possession of Britain ; 
Gaul and Sipain were divided between the power- 
ful monarchies of the Franks and Visigoths, and 
the dependant kingdoms of the Suevi and Bur- 
gundians i Africa was exposed to the cruel per- 
secution of the Vandals, and the savage insults 
of the Moors i Rome and Italy, as far as the 
banks of the Danube, were afflicted by an army 
of barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless tyrahn/ 
was succeeded by the reign of Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth. All the subjects of the empire, Ivho^ 

* In the to^ots histofy of Gregory of l^oun^ #e duihot fin4 Itnj 
traces of bostile or friendly intercourse between France and England^ 
except in the marriage of the daughter of Caribert, king of Paris^ 
quam regiji eujtutUm iu Cantia filibs matrixtionio topulavit, (U ix., c 
26» in torn, ii, p. 348). The bishop of Tours ended his history andf 
his life almost immediately before the conversion of Kent* 
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chaf. bj the use of the Latin language, more parti 
xxxvfiL cularly deserred the name and privileges of So 
mans, were oj^ressed by the disgrace and calai 
mlties of foreign conquest ; and the Tictorioui 
nations of Germany established a new system oi 
manners and government in the western coun- 
tries of Europe. The majesty of Rome was 
faintly represented by the princes of Constan- 
tinople, the feeble and imaginary successors o( 
Augustus. Yet they continued to reign over tie 
East, from the Danube to the Nile and Tigris; 
the Gothic and Vandal kingdoms of Italy and 
Africa were subverted by the arms of Justinian. 
and the history of the Greek emperors may still 
afford a long series of instructive lessons, and in- 
teresting revolutions* 
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General Observations on the Fall of the Rojnan Empire 
in the West. 

X HE Greeks, after their country had been 
reduced into a province, imputed the triumphs 
of Rome, not to the merit, but to the for- 
tune, of the republic. The inconstant god- 
dess, who so blindly distributes and resumes her 
favours, had now consented (such was the lan- 
guage of envious flattery) to resign her wings, to 
descend from her globe, and to fix her firm and 
immutable throne on the banks of the Tiber.* 
A wiser Greek, who has composed, with a phi- 
losophic spirit, the memorable history of his own 
times, deprived his countrymen of this vain and 
delusive comfort, by opening to their view the 
deep foundations of the greatness of Rome.^ The 
fidelity of the citizens to each other, and to the 
state, was confirmed by the habits of education, 
and the prejudices of religion. Honour, as well 
as virtue, was the principal of the republic ; the 
ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the solemn 

» Such are the figurative expressions of Plutal-ch, (Opera, torn, ii, 
p. 318, edit, Wechel), to whom, on the faith of his son Lamprias, 
<Fabricius, Bibliot. Grxc. torn, iii, p. 341), I shsiit- boldly impute the 
malicious declamation, «-t^i rms VvfAautt rv^n^. The same opinions had* 
prevailed among the Greeks two hundred and fifty years before Plu- 
tarch': and to confute them, is the professed intention of Polybius, 
<Hist. 1. i, p. 90, edit. Grdnov. Amstel. t670). 

• * See the inestimable remains of the sixth book of Polybius, and 
many other parts of his general history, particularly a digression in 
the seventeenth book, in which he compares the phalanx and tho 
legion. 

D d S 
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glories of a triumph ; and the ardour of the Ro^ 
man youth was kindled into active emulation^ as 
often as thej beheld the domestic images of their 
ancestors.^ The temperate struggles of the pa* 
tricians and plebeians had finally established the 
firm and equal balance of the constitution; which 
united die freedom df p(^pulw assemblies, with 
the authority and wisdom of a senate^ and the 
executive powers of a regal magistrate. When 
the consul diisplayed the standard of the repijd>lic» 
each citizen bound himself, by the obligation of 
an oath> to draw his sword in the cause of his 
country, till he had discharged the saored duty by 
a military s^vice of ten years. This wise insti* 
tution continually poured into the field the 
rising generations of freemen and soldiers; and 
(hdr numbers were reinforced by the warlike and 
populous states of Itialy, who, after a brave resist- 
ance, had yielded to the valour, and embraced 
the alliance, of the Romans, The sage historian, 
who exdted the virtue of the youoga* Scipio, and 
beheld the ruin <^ Carthage,"* has accurately 
described their military system; their levies, arms, 
exercises, subordination, marches, encampments; 

* SaUugXt cte BelK Jugurthin. c. 4* Such were fiic generous pro- 
fetsioiui •£ P. ScipIo and Q. Miuuimus. The Latin Historian bad read, 
and most probalily transcribesy Poljbiui, their contemporary and 
liriend. 

* While Carthage waa in iames^ Sdpio repeated two lines of the 
Iliad, which express the destruction of Troy, acknowledged to Fo« 
lybius, his friend and preeqptor, (Polyb. in £zcei$(t.de Virtut. etVit. 
tom. it, p. 1455-1465), that while he recollected the vidssitades •£ 
human affairs, he inwardly ^plied them to the (uture calamities 
0t Bome, (Appiap. in Lih^cis, f, 136, ^it. Top.}. 
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and the invincible legion, superior in active, 
strength to the Macedonian phalanx of Philip and 
Alexander. From these institutions of peace and 
war, Polybius has deduced the spirit and success 
of a people, incapable of fear, and impatient of 
repose. The and>itious design of conquest, which 
might have been c|efeated by the seasonable con- 
spiracy of mankind^ was attempted and achiev- 
ed ; and the perpetual violation of Justice was 
mamtained by the political virtues of prudence 
and courage. The arms of the republic, some- 
times vanquished in battle, always victorious in 
war, advanced with rapid steps to the Euphrates, 
the Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean ; and the 
images of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve 
to represent the nations and their kings, were 
successively broken by the iron monarchy of 
Rome.^ 

The rise of a city, which swelled into an 
empire, may deserve, as a singular prodigy, the 
reflection of a phitosophic mind. But the decline 
of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of 
immoderate greatness* Prosperity ripened the 
principle of decay; the causes of destruction 
multiplied with the extent of conquest ; and as 
soon as time or acpideat had removed the artificial 

« See Daniel, iU 31-.40. ** And the fourth kingdom shall be strong 
*' as tr«ii; fiMrasmuch as iron Inreaketh in pieces, and subdueth all 
•< thfnga.** Th« rtmainder of th?j;>raphecy (the mixture of iron and 
tkqO was accoospHahed, aceordipg to St. Jeroqi, in his own time. 
Sicut enim in prindpio nihil Romano Imperio fortius et durius, ita 
in fine lerum nihil Imbecillius ; quum et in bellis civilibus et advertus 
diirema natiooes, iUanim genHom barbararum auxUio indigemns* 
(Opera, tom« V, p. 579> 
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supports, the stupendous fabric yielded to thi 
presure of its own weight. The stoiy of its ruin 
is simple and obvious ; and instead of inquiriu^ 
trh/ the Roman empire was destroyed, we should 
rather be surprised that it had subsisted so long. 
The victorious legions, who, in distant wars, 
acquired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, 
first oppressed the freedom of the republic, and 
afterwards violated the majesty of tbe purple. 
The emperors, anxious for their personal safety 
and the public peace, were reduced to the base 
expedient of corrupting the discipline which ren- 
dered them alike formidable to their sovereign 
and to the enemy ; the vigour of the military 
government was 'relaxed, and finally dissolved, 
by the partial institutions of Constantine ; and 
the Roman world was overwhelmed by a deluge 
of barbarians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently ascrib- 
ed to the translation of the seat of empire ; but 
this history has already shown, that tbe powers of 
government were divided^ rather than removed. 
The throne of Constantinople was erected in the 
-East ; while th^ West was still possessed by a 
series of emperors who held their residence in 
Italy, and claimed their equal inheritance of the 
legions and provinces. This dangerous novelty 
impaired the strength, and fomented the vices, of 
a double reign : the instruments of an oppressive 
and arbitrary system were multiplied; and a vain 
emulation of luxury, not of merit, was intro- 
duced and supported between the degenerate 
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juccessors ofThcodosius. Extreme distress, which 
mites the virtue of a free people, embitters the 
actions of a declining' monarchy. The hostile 
^uvourites of Arcadius and Honorius betrayed the 
republic to its common enemies; and the Byzan- 
tine court beheld with indifference, perhaps with 
pleasure, tlie disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes 
of Italy, and the loss of the West. Under the 
succeeding reigns, the alliance of the two empires 
was restored; but the aid of the oriental Rotnans 
was tardy, doubtful, and ineffectual; and the 
national schism of the Greeks and Latins was 
enlarged by the perpetual difference of language 
and manners, of interest, and even of religion. 
Yet the salutary event approved in some measure 
the judgment of Constantine. During a long 
period of decay, his impregnable city repelled 
the victorious armies of barbarians, protected the 
w^eakh of Asia, and commanded, both in peace 
and war, the important straits which connect 
the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. The found- 
ation of Constantinople more essentially con- 
tributed to the preservation of the East, than to 
the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a future life is the great 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise 
or scandal, that the introduction, or at least the 
abuse, of Christianity, had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman pmpire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of pa- 
tience and pusillanimity ; the active virtues of 
society were discouraged-; and the last remains 
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of military spirit were buried in the cloister ; 
large portion of public and private wealth wi 
consecrated to the specious demands of chant 
and devotion ; and the soldiers paj was lavishe 
on the useless multitudes of both^sexes, who couh 
only plead the merits of abstinaice and chastity 
Faith, seal, curiosity, and the riiore earthly pas 
sions of malice and ambition, kindled the flain< 
of theological discord ; the church, and even th( 
state, were distracted by religious factions, whos( 
conflicts were sometimes bloody, and alwap 
implacable ; the attention of the emperors was 
diverted from camps to synods; the Roman world 
was opiNnessed by a new species of tyranny ; add 
the persecuted sects became the secret enemies of 
their country. Yet party-spirit, however per- 
nicious or absurd, is a principle of union as well 
as of dissension. The bishops, from dghteen 
hundred pulpits, inculcated the duty of passive 
obedience to a lawful and orthodox sovo^ign; 
their frequent assemblies, and perpetual corre- 
spondence, maintained the communion of distant 
churches ; and the benevolent temper of the gos- 
pel was strengthened, though confined, by the 
spiritual alliance of the catholics* The sacred 
indolence of the monks was devoutly embraced 
by a servile and effeminate age ; but if superstin 
tion had not afforded a decent retreat, the same 
vices would have tempted the unworthy Romans 
to desert, from baser motives, the standard of the 
republic. Religious precepts are easily obeyed, 
which indulge and sanctify thenatural inclinations 
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Df their votaries; but the pure aad genuine influ- 
ence of Christianitjmay be traced in its beneficial, 
though imperfect, effects on the barbarian pro* 
sely tes of the North* If the decline of the Roman 
empire was hastened by the conversion of Con- 
stantine, his victorious religion broke the violence 
of the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of 
the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied 
to the instruction of the present age. It is the 
duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the exr^ 
elusive interest and glory of his native country ; 
but a philosopher may be permitted, to enlarge 
his views, and to consider Europe as one great 
republic, whose various inhabitants have attained 
almost the same levelof politeness and cultivation. 
The balance of power will continue to fluctuate, 
and the prosperity of our own, or the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, may be alternately exalted or de- 
pressed ; but these partial events cannot essen^ 
tially injure our general state of happiness, the 
system of arts, and laws, and manners, which so 
advantageously distinguish, above the rest of man- 
kind, the Europeans and their colonies. The 
savage nations of the globe are the common ene«, 
mies of civilized society ; and we may inquire 
with anxious curiosity, whether Europe is still 
threatened with a repetition of those calamities, 
which formerly oppressed the arms and institu- 
tions of Rome. Perhaps the same reflections 
will illustrate the fall of that mighty empire, and 
explain the probable causes of our actual security. 
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I. The Romans ware ignorant of the extent of 
their danger, and the number of their enemies. 
Beyond the Rhine and Danube, the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with 
innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
poor, voracious, and turbulent ; told in arms, 
and impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. 
The barbarian world was agitated by the rapid 
impulse of war ; ,and the peace of Gaul or Italy 
was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. 
The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, 
directed their march towards the West ; and the 
torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of 
captives and allies. The flying tribes who yielded 
to the Huns, assumed in their turn the spirit of 
conquest ; the endless colunm of barbarians 
pressed on the Roman empire with accumulated 
weight; and» if the foremost were destroyed, the 
vacant space was instantly replenished by new 
assailants. Such formidal)le emigrations can no 
longer issue from the North ; and the long 
repose, which has been imputed to the decrease 
of population, is the happy consequence of the 
progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some 
rude villages, thinly scattered among its woods 
and morasses, Germiany now produces a list of 
two thousand three hundrtSd walled towns ; the 
Christian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
PoUand, have been successively established ; and 
the Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights^ 
have extended their colonies along the co^st of 
tUe Baltic, as far as the gulf of FU^land. From 
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the gulf of Finland to the eastern ocean, Russia 
now assumes the form of a powerful and civilized 
empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge, 
are introduced on the banks of the Volga, the 
Oby, and the Lena ; and the fiercest of the Tar- 
tar hordes have been taught to tremble and obey* 
The reign of independent barbarism is now con- 
tracted to a narrow span ; and the remnant of 
Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be al- 
most numbered, cannot seriously excite the ap- 
prehensions of the great republic of Europe. 
Yet this apparent security should not tempt us to 
forget that new enemies, and unknown dangers, 
may possibly arise from some obscure people, 
scarcely visible in the map of the world. The 
Arabs, or Saracens, who spread their conquests 
from India to Spain, had languished in poverty 
and contempt, till Mahomet breathed into those 
savage bodies the soul of enthusiasm. 

II. The empire of Rome was firmly established 
by the singular and perfect coalition of its mem- 
bers. The subject nations, resigning the hope, 
and even the wish, of independence, embraced 
the character of Roman citizens ; and the pro* 
vinces of the West were reluctantly torn by the 

' The French and English editors of the Genealogical History of* 
the Tartars have subjoined a curious, though imperfect, description 
of their present state. We might question the independence of the Cal- 
mucks, or Eluths, since they have been recently vanquished by the 
Chinese, who, in the year 1759, subdued the lesser Bucharia, and ad- 
vanced into the country of Badakshan, near the sources of the Oxus, 
(Memoires sur les Chinois, torn, i, p. 3J5-400). But these conquests 
are precarious, nor wiU I venture to insure the safety of the Chijie^e 
empire. 
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barbarians from the bosom of their mother 
country/ But this union was purchased by the 
loss of national freedom and military spirit; 
and the servile provinces, destitute of life and 
motion, expected their safety from the mercenary 
troops and governors, who were directed by the 
orders of a distant court. The happiness of an 
hundred millions depended on the personal merit 
of one or two men, perhaps children, whose 
minds were corrupted by education, luxury, and 
despotic power. The deepest wounds were in- 
* flicted on the empire during the minorities of the 
sons and grandsons of Theodosius ; and after 
those incapable princes seemed to attain the 
age of manhood, they abandoned the church 
to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, and 
the provinces to the barbarians. Europe is 
now divided into twelve powerful, though un- 
equal, kingdoms, three respectable common- 
wealths, and a variety of smaller^ though in« 
dependent, states : the chances of royal and 
ministerial talents are multiplied, at least with 
the number of its rulers ; and a Julian, or Semi- 
ramis, may reign in the North, while Arcadiud 
and Honorius again slumber on the thrOnes of 
the South. The abuses of tyranny are restrained 
by the mutual influence of fear and shame ; re- 
publics have acquired order and stability ; mo- 
narchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, 

' The prudent reader witl determine how far this general proposi- 
tion is weakened by the revolt of the Isauriana. the independence of 
Britain and Armorica, the Mooriah tribes, or the Bagaud« of Gaul 
and Spain, (vol. i, p. 340 ; vol. iii, p. «73, 337, 4S4w) 
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or, at least, o? moderation ; and some sense of 
honour and justice is introduced into the most 
defective constitutions, by the general manners of 
the times. In peace, the progress of knowledge 
and industry is accelerated by the emulation of 
so many active rivals: in war, the European 
forces are exercised by temperate and indecisive 
contests. If a savage conqueror should issue from 
the deserts of Tartary, he must repeatedly van- 
quish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, 
and the intrepid freemen of Britain ; who, per- 
haps, might confederate for their common de- 
fence. Should the victorious barbarians carry 
slavery and desolation as far as the Atlantic 
ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport be- 
yond their pursuit the remains of civilized so- 
ciety ; and Europe would revive and flourish in 
the American world, which is already filled with 
her colonies and institutions.** 

III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and 
fatigue, fortify the strength and courage of bar- 
barians. In every age they have oppressed the 
polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and 
• Persia, who neglected, and still neglect, to coun- ' 
terbalance these natural powers by the resources 
of military art. The warlike states of antiquity, 

^ America now contains about six millions of European blood and 
descent; and their nuqibers, at least in the North, are continualljr 
increasing. Whatever may be the changes of their political situation, 
■ they must preserve the manners of Europe $ and we may reflect with 
some pleasure, that the English language will probably be diffused 
over an immense and populous 'Continent. 
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Greece^ Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race 
of soldiers; exercised their bodies, disciplined 
their courage, multiplied their forces by regular 
evolutions, and converted the iron \yhich they 
possessed into strong and serviceable weapons. 
But this superiority insensibly declined with their 
laws and manners ; and the feeble policy of Con- 
stantino and hi^uccessors armed and instructed, 
for the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of 
the barbarian mercenaries. The military art 
has been changed by the invention of gunpowder, 
which enables men to command the two most 
powerful agents of nature, air and iire. JMathe- 
matics, chemistry, mechanics, architecture, have 
been applied to the service of war ; and the ad- 
verse parties oppose to each other the most ela- 
borate modes of attack and of defence. Histo- 
rians may indignantly observe, that the prepara- 
tions of a siege w*ould found and maintain a 
flourishing colony ;* yet we cannot be displeased, 
that the subversion of a city should be a work of 
cost and difficulty ; or that an industrious people 
should be protescted by those arts, which survive 

• On avoit fait renir (for the siege of Turin) 140 pieces de canon ; 
M W est a remarquer que chaqtte gros canon mont^ revient a environ 
2000 ecus.: il y avoit 110,000 boulets ; 106,000 cartouches d'un 
fa^on, et 300,000 d'une autre; 21,000 bombes; 27,700 grenades, 
15,000 sacs a terre, 30,000 instrumens polir le pionnage ; 1,200,000 
JivrcB de poudre. Ajoutez a ces munitions, le plomb, le fer, et le 
fer-blanc, lea cordages, tout ce qui fert aux mineurs, le souphre« le 
flalpetre, les otitils de toute espece. II est certain que les frais de 
tous CCS pr^paratifs de destruction suffiroicnt pour fonder ct pour fair© 
fleurir la plus nombreuse colonic. Voltaire, Si^cle de Louis XI Y, Of 
XX, in his Works, torn, xi, p. 391. 
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and supply the decay of military virtue. Cannon 
and fortifications now form an impregna! ''e bar- 
rier against the Tartar horse; and Europe is 
secure from any future irruption of barbarians ; 
since, before they can conquer, they must cease 
to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in the 
science of war would always be accompanied, as 
we may learn from the example of Russia, with a 
proportionable improvement in the arts of peace 
and civil policy ; and they themselves' must de- 
serve a place among the polished nations whom 
they subdue. 

Should these speculations be found doubtful or 
fallacious, there still remains a more humble 
source of comfort and hope. The discoveries 
of ancient and modern navigators, and the do- 
mestic history, or tradition, of the most en- 
lightened nations, represent the human savage, 
naked botli in mind and body, and destitute of 
laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of language."^ 
From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive 
and universal state of man, he has gradually 
arisen to command the anitnals, to fertilize the 
earth, to traverse the ocean, and to measure the 

^ It would be an easy, though tedious, task ^ to produce the au* 
thorities of poets, philosophers, and historians. I shall therefore 
content myself with appealing to the decisive and authentic testimony 
of Diodorus Siculus, (torn, i, 1. i, p. H, 12 ; L iii, p. 184, &c. edit. 
Wesseling). The Icthybphagi, who in his time wandered along the 
shores of the Red sea, can only be compared to the natives of New 
Holland, (Dampier's Voyages, vol. i, p. 464-469). Fancy, or per* 
haps reason, may still suppose an extreme and absolute state of na- 
ture far below the level of these savages, who had acquired some arts 
and Instruments. 

VOL- VI. E e 
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heavens. His progress in the improvemei 
exerciise of his mental and coiporeal fac 
has been irregular and various ; infiniteh 
in the beginning, and increasing by degrees 
redoubled velocity ; ages of laborious ai 
have been followed by a moment of rapid d 
fal ; and the several climates of the globe 
felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness, 
the experience of four thousand years si 
enlarge our hopes, and diminish our aj 
hensions : we cannot determine to what he 
the human species may aspire in their advai 
towards perfection ; but it may safely be | 
sumed, that no people, unless the face of nat 
is changed, will relapse mto their original | 
barism. The improvements of society raaj 
viewed under a threefold aspect. 1. Thep 
or philosopher illustrates his age and country 
the efforts of a single mind ; but these superi 
powers of reason or fancy are rare and spontan 
ous productions, and the genius of Homer, 
Cicero, or Newton, Would excite less admir 
tion, if they could be created by the will oi 
prince, or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. Id 
benefits of law and policy, of trade and ^^^^ 
factures, of arts and sciences, are more solid an* 
permanent ; and many individuals may be quaii 
iied, by education and discipline, to promote; ik 

> See the learned and rational work of the President ^^^' 
rOrigine des Loix des Arts ct des Sciences. He traces from '^j 
or conjectures, (torn, i, p. 14T-337, edit. l?mo), the first 8fl<^ ^ 
dif&cult steps uf human invention.' 
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their respective stations^ the interest of the com- 
munity. But this general order is the effect of 
skill and labour; and the complex machinery 
may be decayed by time, or injured by violence, 
S. Fortunately for mankind, the more useful^ 
or, -at least, more necessary arts, can be per- 
formed without superior talents, or national 
subordination ; without the powers of one^ or the 
union of many. Each village, each family, each 
individual, must always possess both ability and 
inclination, to perpetuate the use of fire" and 
of metals ; the propagation and service of do- 
mestic animals; the methods of hunting and fish- 
ing ; the rudiments of navigation ; the imper- 
fect cultivation of corn, or other nutritive grain; 
and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. 
Private genius and public industry may be ex- 
tirpated; but these hardy plants survive the 
tempest, and strike an everlasting root into the 
most unfavourable soil. The splendid days of 
Augustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of 
ignorance; and the barbarians subverted the 
laws and palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the 
invention or emblem of Saturn,** still con- 
tinued annually to mow the harvests of Italy ; 

■" It ig certain, however strange, that many nations have been ig- 
norant of the use of fire. Even the ingenious natives of 0taheite» 
who are destitute of metals, have not invented any earthen vessels 
capable of sustaining the action of fire, and of -communicating the 
heat to the liquids which they contain. 

" Plutarch. Qusest. Rom. in tom. ii, p. 275. Macrob. SaturnaU 
1. 1, c. 8, p. 152, edit. London. The arrival of Saturn (of his reli- 
gious woi-ship) in a ship, may indicate, that the savage coast of La* 
tium was first discovered and civilized by the Phoenicians, 
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and the human feasts of the Laestrigons' have 
never been renewed on, the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discov^y of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religious zeal have difiused, among 
the savages of the Old and New Worid, these 
inestimable gifts : they have been successively 
propagated ; they can never be lost. We may 
therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion, 
that every age of the world has increased, and 
still increases, the real wealth, the happiness, the 
knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the human 
race,* 

* In the ninth and tenth books oC the OdysMf* Homer has em- 
I bellished the tales of fearful and credulous sailors, who transformed 

the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous giants. 

9 The merit of discovery has too often been stained with avarice, 
cruelty, and fanaticism ; and the intercourse of nations has produced 
the communication of disease and prejudice. A singular exception 
is due to the virtue of pur own times and country. The five great 
voyages, successively undertaken by theoonmiand of his present ma- 
jesty, were inspired by the pure and generous love of science and of 
mankind. The same prince, ad^rting his benedictions to the difibr- 
cnt stages of society, has founded a school of pidnting in hia capital ; 
and has introduced into the islands of the South Sea, the vegetables 
and animals most useful to human li<^. 
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